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PREFACE. 



The present volume contains the First Part of Mr. ArnoM'a 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduc- 
tory portion of the Second. Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
so far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiae and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part U. of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
[ntroduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in* 
tended — should the classical public demand it — ^to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers ovei 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Ddderlein on this subject ; there is, through- 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — the iterum iterumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that iS; the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre. 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment — ^to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him' to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it difiers from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that "it will not be found inferior to any issues of tl^ 
American press. 

J. A., o. 

New- York, March lOth, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



On the Arrangement of Wards in a LtcUn Sentence, 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin ordei 
isthis: 

2. 0^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on wMch they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences^ the verb^ when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, afler the conjunotion comes the 
suhject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of time, place, manner, &c., and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — ^Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non intelligunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

5. 0^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 
a word, is that which mainly determines its position in the sen- 
tence. — ^And, 

6. a) The ttoo emphatic positions in a sentence are the beginning and the end ; 
'f by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it retto." (Crom- 
bie.) 

b) Add to this, that the more ununud a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it la for that yroid. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 
quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nunquam," (Cic.) 

c) A word that generally stand? close by another receives emphasis by 
sqxiraHon from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning t/t 
end of a sentence. Vduptatemf percepi maximam*. Propterea quod 
a/itcci Her haberent nvUwm^. JEdui equitea ad Ceesarem omnetf revcr- 
tontur. 

d) Another principle affecting the position of words is the harmonioud 
arrangement of syllables ; theJUno of the sentence. 



14 INTRODUCTOttV REMARKS. 

7. Geniiive. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic ; if 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation ; 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

b) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj., gen., suhsL (Vera animi magnitudo.) 

8. Attributive and its substantive. Of these the mxnre 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon- 
straiives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable sub- 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titles, &c., in apposition to 
proper names* 

Q. Mucins Augur ; Agis rex ; Pythagoras Philosophus. But, 
urbs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hy^oxiis Jluvius, 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative ABSOLUTE. The more emphatic Brst. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately afler its word. 

14* Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usuall;y 
placed between it and the substantive. (Proelio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, d^c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word> or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
lYmor Umorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutum 
m alia alms vult excellere. Aliis aliunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 
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80 that two of the antithetical words are as far apart aa possible 
Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Eatio nostra conseiu 
tU ; pugnai aratio. Quce me moverunt, movissent eadem te pro- 
fecto. 

(Hr Enim, verOy autem, quoque, quidem (with of course the 
cncliUce\ cannot be the first words of a clause* 
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PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



The common concords are taken for granted ; that— 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
substantive in gender^ number and case* 

(3.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
afler it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as 5e, become, turn out, 
6dc.) ; passive verbs of being caUed, considered, chosen, 
&c., take a substantive or adjective after them in the nomi- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by whom, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ab. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Qbs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 
oot expressed in Latin ; except for the sake of emphasis oi 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the poaaunve pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to tohote the thing is. See 3 (a). 

{0) When there it any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when / am opposed to ycm,* the prononns must be expressed. 



* The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ao* 
iioos of the aamo person. Eject ego te armatis hominibus, non d^^jed. 



18 NOMINATIVE CASE AND VERB. (§1. 2-4 

I. 

§ 1. Notninative Cuse and Verb. 

2. {a) When two or more nominative cases singular come to- 
gether, they take a plural verb,* which agrees with the nominative 
case of the Tnost worthy^ person. 

{h) The verbs est and sunt are often omitted. 
8. (a) Et ego*^ et Balhus sustuUmus manus, Both I and Balbtu 
Ufted up our Jiands. 
(h) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best. 

4. Vocabulary 1. - 

And, et ; que endUici atque ; ac d 

If, Bi. 

Both — and, et— et. 

Hand, mSnuSj Os, /. 

Sister, sbror, Oris, /. 

Well, bene. 

Hunger fXmes, is, /. 

« ^* > condlmentum, 1. n. 

Sauce, S 

Army, exercitus, Qs, m. 



*■ The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with et'-et; quum—tum, <&c., when both the nominatives are tingtUar, and 
of the 9a7M person, 

b Thejtni person is said to be more worthy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

For " Balbus and /," the Romans, putting "/" first, said " Ego et BaUmt, • 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said " Ego et Rex meus," he was a good 
f^rammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered independmt^f, and as oi equal 
importanee: atque ( = adqtu) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic| 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of more importanee 
than the preceding one (=:'*and also,' *and moreover*): ojm joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as belonging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When et connects pHndpat eUaueSy evbordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by que, or (IfrimUar notions) atque, 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ae is used before contonanta (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
not before vowelaoih. Mr. Allen shows that ac (though very rarely met with 
^orc^, 9) is not very uncommon in Cicero before c. So also Zumpt. 



$ 2. 5-9.] ACCUSATIVE WITH INFlNITIVB. 19 

War, bellum, i. r. 

A Gteul, GalluSi i f?>. 

Many, multi, », a. 

Very many, • permulti,* », a. 
CsBsar, Cssar, CssXriB, m» 

To lift up, toUere, sustfil, sublSt 

To wage (properly to carry), g^rSre, gess, gest. 

To conquer, vincCre, vie, vict. 

Exercise 1. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
Id). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both ytm 
and 7(1 Ols. fi) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balbua 
have waged very-many' wars. The best^ sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Caesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
hcalth, it is well. 



II. 

^^ § 2. Accusative with, Infinitive. 

-6. The infinitive takes before it not the nominative, but the 

accusative.* 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the conjunc- 
tion < thatf* are expressed In Latin by the accusative and infinUive. 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin *ffuU* must be omitted; the 
English nominative turned into the accutatives and the English verb 
into the infni(ive mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs (sentimdi et dedo" 
randi) of feeling, knowings tri^Ungf hearing, htUevkig, thinking, &(i,\ 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifest, true, &c. 



* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of < very,* 
t Exerdtusque. Que must always be appended to the latter of the two wordi 

MJnnected by it. 
IT This idiom is not vnoomman in English, though far less common tnan in 

Latin. 
**1 ordered him to be diamieeed" (for *IoTderedthatheahould be diemiaeed^y 
** I saw him to be a knave" (for ' I saw thai he was a knave *). 



30 ACCUSATIVE WITH mFINITIVE. [§ 2. 10-13. 

10. («i) Respondeo, placere et milii locum, I answer that the 

place pleases me too. 
{li) Respondlty placere et si^i Zocum, He answered thai the 

place pleased him too. 
(c) Sentimus caUre ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce mel^ 

We know-hy^owr-sensesj that fire is hot ; that snow h 

white, honey sweeU 

11. Vocabulary 2. 

To answer, respondere, respond, respons. 

To understand, intelligere, intellex, intellect. 

To deny, negare, av, at. 

To sin, peccare, £v, at. 

I remember, memmi, Imper, memento ; pL memtntote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentlre, sens, sens. 

To injure, oifend-against, violare, iv, it. 

Law, lex, iSgis,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] 0^ Him, her, them (or he, she, Ihey, when they are 

to be translated by the accusaJtiee) must be trans- 

lated. by the proper case of sui, when they and the 

nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, his, hers, its, IheirSf 

must be translated by suus. 

13. { He My« that it pleaset him. 
C He »aid that it plecuud him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attraetion) assumes th6 
paetformt when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence r 

OCT [C. II.] In a sentence with ' that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated by the present (and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
hy it is not to he described as over before the time of 
the principal verb,^ 

0^[C. HI.] * Should' after *that' is to be translated by the 
presient infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



h Thus ** he Bttid that it pleated him"— when 1 at the time of his saying it 1 
^giaecrt} : before the time of his saying it? {placuiMc). 
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Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he^** had waged many' wars. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned).'f He 
B&ysihat he does not* understand. He says that Caesar will not* 
offend-against the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.'^ He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus haye_ 
■inned. ^ 



§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive continued, 

15. (a) After hope, promise, undertake, &c., ihe future infitutive^ 
b used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (h) E^er pretend, 
the ace. of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),* 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
(h) Simulat se furore, He pretends to he mad, 
ftir[C. IV.] ' Would,*** should,' fl/ier a past tense are future 
« forms : 

( He says that he will come. 
\ He said that he would come. 

17. Vocabulary 3. 

A business, negotium, i, n. 

A jonmey, Iter, xtmerisi n. 

To hope, sperire, Sv, at. 

To come, vSi&», vSn, Tent. 

To promise, polliceri, poUicltus; promittSre, promise 

promiss.! 

To undertake, cngtme, recTpSre, io, recep, recept. 



• These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the Catttiau, 

tThese Numerals refer to the TaUe of JHffenncct qf Idu^SiS^^ T^ *< « 
I For * he promises io eom^ := he promises that he trill come, ' 

He hopes to Hoe = he hopes that he ekall Iwe. 

He pretends to he. mad zsn ha pretends that he ia mad, 

• With the copipound infinitives e$oe is often omitted. 

1 Promittere (to give it forth) is the general word for promieinff, whether good 
}r coiL Polliceri is to offer from one's own free-will and inclinations, used only 
of promising good, PoUiceor being used for free and gracious promlsea 



.^AM5-o^ .^ 



22 AGREEMENT X>F ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTITE. [^4. IS-'Sl 



To finish, accomplish, conf Ic6re, io, confec, confect. 

To pretend, simulare,™ av, at 

To be mad, , AitSre, (neut. : no perf, or tupiw,) 
To (my, your, <&c.) satis- ^ 

faction, satisfactorily, > ex sententi^i^ 

suecessfully, ) 

To have a prosperous voyage, ex sententi^ navigSre. 

Exercise 3. 



18. Solon pretended to he mad, I will pretend to be mad* He 
promised to come. I engage to finish the business to your scUirfaC' 
turn. I hope that you will have aprosperous voyage. The businesg 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad, I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he toould^^ finish the business. He says that he 
will not^ come. He has accomplished his journey saUsfactorilym 



-h 



III. 

^ 4. Agreement of Adjective toiih Substantive, 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the most worthy. 

20. (b) If the substantives are things that have not life^ the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is * man/ * woman! * things it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] * Thin^ should be expressed by * res^ (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 
Thus * of many things? not muUorum, but muUarum rerum 



oromUto would naturally be often used of promising what has been reguaUd. 

Hence 

UUro polliceor ; promitto (sepe) rogatus : 

NecTiioto poUiceor, nuUa sed promitter^ possum. 

« Q,U8B non sunt HmtUo ; qun awU ea diaBimuUuUur. 

B The pronoun should be expressed (tx meS HnUntUlf Ac.) whenever Co leav« 

It out would cause an ambiguity. 



'V 
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f 4. 22-25.] AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SI72STANT1VE. 23 

22. (a)'(/6t$toket Pollux ex equis pugnare vin'sunt^ Castor and 
Pollux w©i^e se^i UfJigTU, on horseback. ^ 
(h) Inter se contraria sunt henefidum et injuria, A benefit 
and an injury are contrary to each other. 

(c) Boni sapientesqne ex civitate pelluntur, The good ami 

wise are banished (literally, driven from the state). 

(d) Praterita niutare non possumus, We cannot change 

the past, 
(c) Omnia meamecum porto, / am carrying all my property 
tnth me. 

23. Ob$, 1. The neuter plural without a substantive is generally used 
. fa Latin, where we use the singular. Thus 

Tiuicft, verymuchj everything, thepaet, 

multa, permulta, omnia, prieterxta, 

liUle (few things), very little, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Obe, 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, 
where we nUght substitute ' thingi,* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property, object*, posseeeione, performancee, Ac. 

[C. VI.] Obs. Cum is written after, and as one toord with, the 

ablatives me, te, 6dc, : mecum, tecum, secum, ntp- 

hiscum, voUscum, 

29. Vocabulary 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {between thernadtet). 



Good, better, best, 


bttnus, melior, optimus. 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Dea^ 


surdus, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com. gend. 


Virtue, 


virtus, Stis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


BUnd, 


cascos, a, um. 


All my property, 


omnia mea^*. 


To owe^ 


debdre, debu, debit. 


To banish, 


pellSre ez civitate (pcllSre, pSpiil, puts, to 




drive). 


To be ignorant-oC 


ignorilre, av. It. (oat.) 


To see, 


cernere, crSv, cret O)roperly to separate i 




hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly; th« 




proper word to express the possefinion of 




ditUnetvieim). 



o The other posseseives, tuus, suw, noeter, &c,, must be used for^y, hie, oaf 
-^C^ property. 



24 THE RELATIVE. 1)5. 2G-4M>.^ 

To carry, portSre, Sv. St. 

To bear, audire, iv. iu 

To speaic, ISqui, locutus, or loquutus. 

To fight on horseback, ex eqno, or ex equiaP pugnSre. 

Exercise 4. 

20. They are banishing the good and wise. We are ail 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A Mind man does not see. The good and toise have been 
hanished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h.) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very little. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is not^ well. They will hear Utile* : 
they will speak mttch (p. 14, 15, b). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He says that he will nof fight on horseback. 



IV. 

§ 5. TJie Relative, 

27. The relative pronouns 

quit qualU, quantuSf quot, 

anawer respectiTcIy to 

iv, taii9, taanJtuB^ tot, 

28. In a relative sentence, i 

OtT* Each clause has its mon verb, and its oum independent 

construction, 
29. A relative pronoun agrees with some com of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus rtfen is called its antecedent {ox fore-going substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence /uZ/y expressed, would be expressed 
twke ; and it sometimes t» expressed twice in Latin t this, however* 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is gmeraUy omitted in the 
rdaUioc ebiuM. 

80. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



P Ex equOf if we are speaking of one person ; ex eqtde, if of more. 
*i The clause in which the relative stands is called the rtfarftMGbuM; ihm 
other, the princ^poX, or anteoedevU clause. 



(0. 31-38.] TUE EELATIYE. 25 

relative^ and omitted in the principal clause ; and (d) when this in 

the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in Uy and represented in the principal clause 

^though not aJways) by the proper case of * m' or * hie J 

31 . The * !•/ however, Is often omitted, especially when ' nunC or < Odnff 

\m meant, or, when the Terbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in dijftrtpni eoMt in the two clauses^ 
^id w^hUe is bat seldom omitted.' 

8tj« (a) Nullum animaly quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 

potest, No asiimalikat has bloody can he loithotU a heart* 

(b) Arb6res seret diligens agric6la, quarum adspiciet 

baccam* ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 

will plant treeSy a berry of which he will himself 

never behold. 

(e) Accepi quas Uteras ad me dedisti, I have received the 

letters which you sent me. 

(d) Bestise in quo loco natse sunt, ex eo se non commdvent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour* 

hood (place) in which they were bom. 

(C. yik] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 

of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already iranf 
mOve, so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition hdongs (as it were) to the verb^ turn the sen- 
tence into the. passive : when, if the preposition still cUngs to the verh 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that if 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride = U 
laugh at, 

^« Vocabulary 5. 

Obs. Substantives in u» from the root of the supine (which end there* 
fore in fut or nu) are of the fourth declension ; except,of course, those 
that, like Itgaiue, denote persotu. 



( It IS, however, sometimes: 

Qi£09 cum Matio puenm miseram, epistolam mlhi attulerunt. (Clc.) 
Qtue prime i:3nocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

* A berry ; any litlte round fruit, not a nut ; e. g, of the oLixey oedar^ Juniper^ ^ 

I Thus : 

* He laughs at Cassius.' 

'Casfdus is laughed atJ Therefore to laugh-at is virtually one verb 
9 -» 



26 TH£ RELATIVE. [$5. 34 

NO| DuIluB, a, um. Otn, nuIMnub 

Aniraal, animal, alls, n. 

Blood, sanguis, mis, m. 

Without, sine (governs ablai.). 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, * arbor, bris,y. 

Fruits (of the earthy a crop), fruges, G, frugum, /. 

— ^— (of trees,) fructus, fis,u m. 

Field, ager, agri, m. 

In vain, nequidquam, frustra.^ 

Harvest, messis, is, /. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, facile. 

Not yet, nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, um. 

To till, cultivate, colCre, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f Sro, tttli, latum. 

To deserve, merSri, meritus. 

To deserve well, Ac, of, de (with ablat.). 

To praise, laudare, Sv, fit. 

To believe, credSre, credid, credit (c^o^ 

To deceive, decipere, io, decSp, decept. « 

To behold, adspicSre, io, adspez, adspecL 

Self, myself, himself, &c., in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pro 

nouns ego, tu, &dL, not bcin^ ex- 
pressed.) \ 

OCT * What ' as a relative = that which ; those (things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animalSf which have blood, can be without a heartr 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which arc right' are praised. Both you and I' have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
bis field, in vain hopes for^^ a harvest. He says that he has nol* 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^ Balbus has 



(J ■ PrvjUua arboribus, frugea nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
frugea; and of fnictuBj as oppoaed to fruges. Fructus is the general name for 
DrodtuXy and may be spoken of /and as well as of trees ; and in poeti^vfe find 
fnigUms (Coliunella's poem on Gardening), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
trees. 

^ V Nequidquam {to no purpose^ in vatn), so far as nothing has resulted from a 
Ctin^ done ifrustra {in vain)^ of a person who has not attained his purpoy j> 



( 6. 85-88.] INFINITIVE USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 21 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised ta 
finish,^ has not yet been finished.^ I have planted a tree, th« 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending to 
have finished* the business to his satisfaction.* 



i- 




§ 6. Infinitive used svhstantively. 



35. (a) Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a sentence, is the nomi- 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the suhstanttve 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gen 
erally folOaw it in English, and the pronoun ' ii ' stands as its repre 
sentative before the verb; — ^as, "it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this 'i^Ms not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (5) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find f<i* quod or qucB res. (Here id and res are in apposi 
Hon to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est mentiri, It is disgraceful to lie, 

(h) Multae civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qtuB res mullo- 
rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of man^ 
wars, 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difHcilius putatur, sapientius tulit 
secundam quam adversam fort un am, Timoleon, which 
ts thought more d^cult, lore a prosperous more wisd^ 
than an adverse fortune, 

38. Vocabulary (5. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, urn. 

Duty, officium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. occhm,) 

Promise, promissum, i, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

lilaey facilis, is, e. 



"^ * Imtcrt these clau»3s : that, is, put the relative clause ftrsu 
Sj jC * 'V^ use of id qtiod for guod only, adds emphasis to the relat eltiiso ; whicb 
^^ ihen ^nerally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted In It 



/ 
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28 XNFiNiTnrs vsed suBSTANiiVELr. r§6. 89 

One thing— another, aliud— aliud. 

Man, hOnio, hominis ; vir, virL* 

To keep, tervire, av, at. 

Revile, maledicen^ dix, diet (dot,). 

To accuse, accueare, av, at. 

To break one's word, fidem fallCre; failure, f^felU,]' falflum 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one'e word, fidem prsatare ; prsetare, prsstiti*, 

priestituni, et preatatum. 
To lie, mentiri, mentltue. 

To utter many falsehoods, multa mentiri. 

It Is a breach of duty, contra officiom, (it is against duty.) 

[C. VIII.] * For* before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the infin., is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace. with i7i/Jn.» 

It is a sin \ -^ * ^^ ^^^ ^ ***^ **^® parents. 

c thai a boy should not obey liis parents. 

Exercise 6. 

89.^ It is pleasant to be praised. j^It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises, -t It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur,) is 
disgraceful. i^I hear that you keep your promises, a thing wMeh 
(37, c) all' good men do. Jl hear that vou are going to keep your 
word. ^It is disgraceful to break one's word. ^ It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. >;^ It is certain that Balbus hcus deserved 
well of me.^ It is a breach of duty to lie./ ^Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many falsehcods.irit is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise.A It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.^'Mlt is a breach of duty for a man to revile men/^I have 
praise^ not blamed you {note*, p. 17). </ 



y^ * Homo is the general term for man^ i e. for a human beings distinguisheJ 
from other living creatures. Vtr is man as distinguished from tooman. Home 
it often used eonUmptvxnuly : vir, respecijvUy; a man with a manly character. 

yTf Distinction between /ct^ and decipio: 
NtUldfalUntiB ciUpd S8epissime.fa2^or; 
At quum dedpiar^ euLpam acceptor habebit. 
2. ■ Cic, has prcestaturua. 

i'\ * But we shall see below that if 'foH follows immediately after *it if,' it must 
'^^ be translated by the genitive. ' it iajbr a rich man to do so and so ;' aivUtf 
est. &a r^ ' \ 
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so RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 7. 46, 4ft 

[C [Z.] t^ *-A^ and *btU' dxe often (in efiect) rdaUves. 

[C. z.] i:^ * Such* in English is often used wliere nze is meant ratntii 
than quality. * Such-^cul' should then be translated into Latin by iarUm 
•'-qiumius; not icUis — quaiia, 

45. (a) Talis est, quaUs semper fuit, He is such as he has 

ever been, 
{h) Idem est qtd semper fuit, He is the same thai (or a^) 

he has ever teen. 

(c) Nemo est, quin* te dementem putet, There is no cme 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 
mad^* 

46. VOCABFLARY 7. 

The same, idem, eXdem, idem ; gen. fjusdem, dc 

Rule, regula, ae,/. 

Expediency, uiilitas, itis,/. 

E xpedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, ) honestas. Wb ,/. 

honorable conduct, ) 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne hbmo. 

To think, deem, putare, ay, 5t. 

This, hie, hsc, hoe : g. hujus, &c. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. illlus, Ae. 

Nearly, fgre, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, Stc 

Never, nunquam, 

Before, antea, 

To be able, can, posse, ptftui.f 

Wave, fiuctus, Gs, m, (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. 9iibj, after * aunt qui? ) there are some who think 

Exercise 7. 

[C. XI,] f;^ ' Tliat^ when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

f^ The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Subjwnct, are the regular at- 
tendants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 



frith nam \ja commonly preferred. Z. When qui nan mutt be used will be ex- 
pittiued ^elow. 

* Ctuin is qut ni(ssut non). The -demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
aom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 68, (a). 

' This verb is compounded of an old adj. potia^ neut. pote^ with turn. * Pot^ 
18 prefixed to the tenses of «tim, ts being changed into «», and pot-esse, pot- 
98sem shortened into poese, possem (posses, Ac). The perfect tenses regular 
from potui (^po^fui). No imperaJt. : the part, potens is used as an adjectiva 



t 
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^8. 47-51.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 81 

47.1 This is the same as that. |The rule of expediency is the 
Hame as that^^^ of honour. }This is nearly the same as another 
thing. If You are such as I have always thought Jou.A There is 
nohody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered hy Ceesar. 

6>There is no one vKopoes noy (45, c) understand^ that you arc 
pretending, y There is no one hut knows that the past (23, Ohs. 1,) 
cannot he changed. % There is no one htU knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. ^ Both you and I are such as we have 
ever heen. / fl?he waves were such^^^as I had never seen before. 

/(—There are some who think you mad (46, a)./ ^Therc were 
some who blamed me. 



^ 



^^ 5 8. Relative continued. 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of (o &6 or a 
verb of namingf <Scc.) two substantives of difierent genders, &c. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the nUe; agreement with the antecedent the exception, 
Z. K., Ac.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)« 

(Jovis Stella, quce (paid-tw dicitur.) 

50. (a) Domicilia conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus, Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
(h) Theha, quod Bo&otise caput est, Thebes, which is the 
capital of Baotia^ 

51. Vocabulary 8, 

Glory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, hbnestus, a, um. 

Star Stella, ae ; astrum, i, whicn is properly 

a Greek word ; and sldus, Sris, n, a 



'^ KrUger approves of Ztanp^B rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 

<W in determining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremx says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 

\ si ad tocabulum. respiciunt ; sin vero ad rem^ ad consequens." But Kriiger 

j ihows that even if thi9 should explain Cicero*8 practice, it is obviously at 

eariaoye wfth that of other writers. 
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82 ItELATITB COIVTllf (JED. [§ 9. 52, 5d. 

consteUation, and alsOjOne of the grea' 
heaTenly luminaries, e. g. tlie sub 
the moon, Sirlus, Ac, 

Perpetuali fasting^ sempitemus, a, um. 

Fire, ignis, is, m. 

Island, instUa, ae,^ 

Sea, mSre, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

As it were- quSsi. 

The worlds orbis terr», or terramA ; orbis, is^ m. 

. Head, capital city, cXput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, It. 

To admire, wonder at, admirari, admiratus. * 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfiisus (literally, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
iriand oraea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu, incult. 

To caU (in sense of naming), vocare,h appellare, nominare, aT, it. 

Exercise B. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true' virtue (Gen. hehre fructits). He is admiring those perpetual 
(ires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pL) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,' which we call the world. There is nobody but^^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world.if There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. ^There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



t « ' 



§ 9. Relative continued, — Relative with superlative : ** The 

first wAo— " 



53. (a) When the antecedent has a sitperlative* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 



h Vocare, appeUarCy nominare are all to cafl; but vocare has, beside ffUe, iha 
meaning of to eaUtamnmman ; appeUaret that of oppeaiHng to^ of eaUing to tat 
aid ; nominare, that of naming^ in the sense of appointing or deeting, 

i Quaei should tftand between great and island. 

k Orbis terrarumf rather than terree, when there is a decided refereoee to 
offier lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other adljectiTesand of c^ppcsiHons, 



b 9. 54*57.] EELATIVJB CONTmiTBO. 33 

54. {b) To. express "the first person who did a thing" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, hut made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verh. 

55. (a) Yolsci civitatem, jrtMtm hahehant qpfunam, perdiderunt, 

TheVolsci i!a^ the best city they had, 

{}) Primus mala nostra sensit, iHe toas the first person who 

perceived our evils. 

Eng, He was the first who did this : (or,) He was the Jlrd k 

do ihie. 
Lot, He the first &idi this. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fidelis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

Qod, Deu8,i i, m, et,/. 

Fire ^ == conflagration), incendium, i, n. 

To help, apersoninperpIexity,«&c., subvSnlre, ven, vent"^ {dajt, of person). 

To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss ; perdere,^ per 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, onis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, o'ccasionem amittSre. 

Now as already, jam. 

Such IB your temperance { quse tua est temperantia, 
WUh your usual tern- } qui es temperantid,* 
perance ( pro tvA temperanti$. 

As Jdt as J know, quod sclam. 



Exgrcise 9. 



X 



5t. jHe was the first who promised to help^ me. I^They will 
lose the test thing they have. ^ I will send the most faithful slave 
I have, ^^e was the first who denied that there are' gods. ^''The 
fire is such ^^1^ 1 have never seen before. ^^ The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been, .^e wa^ the first who 
undertook to finish' the business.^ I hope that you, such is your 
temperance, are already well. <^ No one, as far as I know, has 



1 Dens, V. Deus, Plur. (Dei), DO, Dt, Dat. (Deis), Diis, iAs. 

B> lliat iS| tocome under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

a AmUtere is simply to lose. Perdere is to lose actively ; i. e. by some ttr«r- 
f ion of one?s own toiU, &c. Hence perdere is often to destroy. AcH»^ perdo^ 
vassivi amittere possum. 

o Or, cvjus es temperantUB. 



M UT. <^0p me. [} 11 .07-70^ 

67. (Kr No ut or ne goes teith the infinitire. 
06. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, tU earn vel in hoste diligamua 
Tlie power of integrity is so great^ that ve love t 
even in an enemy. 
(h) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, , 
think that some thing should he given to the physietan 
that he may he the more attentive, 
(r) N6 multa discas, sed multum, Do not learn mani 

things, hut much, 
{d) Nemo tarn potens est, ut omnia quae velit efficere possU 
Nohody is so powerful as to be able to perform all ht 
vnshes. 
69. Vocabulary 11. 

Daily, quotfdie, indies, or in die0.t 

£yen mind, resignation, eqaus animus. 

Young, jttvenis, junior = juvenior. 

Age, time of life, setas, atis,/. 

About, de (governs (Mat.), 

Agricultural operations or afTairs, res rusticae. 

Of sucli a kind, ejusmttdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,y. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, medltari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinqiiSre, relXqu, relicl. 

To learn, discSre, didic. 

To appear, seem, videri, vlsus. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderari, atus (accu«.). 

To number, numerarei av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

"1 0. /Meditate upon'^> this daily, that you may leave life with 
an even mind.^ He iold many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he i^J^J Do not learn m&ny thirigs, 



^ From quat dies (cw many dayt as there are) ; compare the Greek hetiftipau In \ 
liUs {daUf/) =: day c^Ur day, dtxy by day ; wlien, that is, we speak of a thing 
Increasing or diminishing daUy, In *tn die*,' therefore, or vn diet evngvlos^ 
each da/ is conridered as a term of a progressive series. Qttofu^te is < eoer^ 
daiy, daily^' in both senses ; either, that is, wlien the wimple repetiUon. of as 
•i«>ttoa Is to be expressed, or 0$ repetUian combined with progrcaaivt inartjm 
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}12^^-77.J UT WITH THE SUBJUKCTIYS. 81 

but useful things.^ He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might be 
(bought wise. /"Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." 6 1 know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much.^I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the moi^e courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation^ The multitude of stars is 
8uch^°^ that they cannot be numbered.-— iAo7^^^® ^^ 9om& who 
firomise to help me. ^Aa^ 



■>K 



^ 12. English Infinitive translated ly ^\x\^ wUh the subjunctive. 

71. 0^ The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin, 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
translated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitiTe may be tarned into in order fftat, ot 
thatf with may or mighty it is to h& translated by u< with the aubjundwe, 

74 Thus, "I am come to see you" := " I am come in order that Ima^ 

see you." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 

For instance— 
1 advise ) to rfo it — 5 ^ advise or exhort you, in ordet 

I exhort ) "* C t^io/ you may do it 

'^* I you to doits ^l ask, OT beg you, in order that yriu, 

I beg, Ac. 5 ( may do it. 

I command you to do it = ^l command you, in order UuU yon 

i may do it. 
I stnve to do it = I strive in order that I may do iL 
75. By <ii<' transh*8 infinitive 

With ask, command, admse, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put *ns* for* ut* when there's a * not,* 

76 But of verbs signifying « to command,' jubeo takes ace. and 
iTifin, — [See however note^ 219.] 

77. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum pate 
fecit, Eomulusy to increase the number of his citixens^ 
opened an asylum. 



* l!lr'/«' is the proper, pronoun for the third person, when there Is ne 
iitfific<ton to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer 
«ice to be strongty marked. 

* The neuter of the comparative adjective is used for the comparative adveifc 



US tJT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 12. 78 

{b) Militibus imperavit, ut clypeos hastis percuterenl, He 

commanded the soldiers to strike their shields wih 

their spears, 
(c) Enitar, ut vmcam^ I will strive to conquer. 
{d) Magno opere te hortor, ut hos de philoscphid, libros 

studiose l^as^ I earnestly advise you to read aUen» 

tively these books about philosophy. 

(e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat^ He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow. 

(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you not 

to be disheartened. (Literally, no^ to depress your 
kAA mind.^ 
f C. m(.] When ' tftat ' introduces a consequence, * tJiat not ' u 
ut non, not ne. 

That-not \ ^°' '^ ^'"^*« *"• 

( -^— consequence. . .ut non. 

78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut.) 

To ask, rtfgSre, Sr, St. 

To strive, nlti, more commonly enltl, nisus, and 

nixus. 

To advise, suadere, suas, suas {dcU. of person). 

To warn, monSre, monu, monit {cux. of person). 

To exhort, hortSri, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impSrSre,^ Sv, at (dot,). 

To charge or commission, mandSre, av, at {dot.). 

To direct, tell, when spoken of > D-„cTngre io ceo ccot 
an instructor. 5 P'^^P^"^^* ^^' ^^P» ^'P'* 



• For ne^utne Is found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. OrotO' 
fatd thinks that Cirero uses id ruin the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whole dauscy as to a partictdar part of it, e, g, 
the ver6, or qyu^ quid; (2) when a demonetraUve pron. or prono m inal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without tit, ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non^ an. He says that ut nc 
is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in PhnUus, Terence, (hid, Ac, i 
buifour times (and that in doi^htful passages) in lAvy, and not at all in Ckcear 
and 7\icUuB. 

V Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a riglU to order) ; imperare, to command with power; prtecipere, 
to direet, from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandure, to give 
a charge ^r commieHon to a person ; edicere^ to declare officially as a magistrate 
*» publish a proclamation. 



) 13. 70, 80.] ITT WITH THE SUBJUNC7IVB. 3ft 

To order, by a proclamaiion, or > ^^ ^ ^^^ 

edict, to publish on edict, . ) 

To decree, decemSrc, crSv, cr6C. 

Perseverance, perseverantia, ae,^. 

Fury, fttror, 5ri8, m. 

Senate, senitus, fis, m. 

Dress, vestltus, fis, m. 

To return, redlre* (re and eo). 
To hold a levy of troops, to levy ) deiectnra haUJro. 

troops, ) 

Consul, consul, consiilis, m. 

To assist, jQvare, juvi, jutum. 

To suffer, pati, ior, passus. 

To talce by storm, per vim expugnare. 

By letter, per llteras. 

Exercise 12. 

79/ I ask you to do this.) I asked you to do this.^ Strive to 
assist me.^ He is striving to govern the winds and seasons.^ He 
warned Csesar not to believe the Gauls. ^ Do not believe the Gauls. 
7 Do>not lie. ^Religion warns men not to lie, ^ It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to leam\ H will exhort the boy to learn. //We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each othervg He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 

/ jHe had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles^ to 
be taken by stormiy His perseverance is as great as*^ his fury. 

/ipThe Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troopsi-^There 
are some who lie ^\^ 



i»^» • » ^^ -V4»- 






^13. Ut, &c. continued. 



80. (a) In sentences where ' ut ' should be used (to express a 
purpase)f if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the affirma- 
tive pronoun or adverb is used. Thus 



* «j, t0t (it generally in the compounds),. Tfum. Pres., «o, i«, tf ; fmu#, itU, 
smd. Imp. ibam. Fut. »&o. Imperat. i. Sub], pres. earn. Imo. irem. Part 
iaiu, euniU. Gret eundii Ac, 

y MaseUia. 



ao 



^/ not, 



[§13.81-83. 



that nobody, 
that nothing, 
that no, 
that never'. 



but, 
ut nemo, t ne qtUs, 

ut nihil. ne quid, 

ut nullus, I ne uUits, 

ut nunquam, , ne unquam. 
Bl. (b) Bat if the sentenicc is a amsequenee, ttiea ut nemO| Ac. should be tcMd 
82. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 
pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than Apelles should paint him {Purpose), 
{h) Cimon fuit tanld liberalitate, ut nunquam hortb suis 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
Ulerality, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens {Consequence), 

93. Vocabulary 13. 



It remains, 

It follows ; the next thing is, 



rellquum est, restat. 
sequitttr.t 



That (a/ter reliquum est, restat, >^ ^^.^ ^^^^.^^^ 



and sequitur,) 
To desert. 

To make this request of you, 
To leave ^ go out of, 
City, . 
Town, 
First, 
At first 

For the sake of. 
For my sake. 
Fear, 
Unwilling, 
Glad, joyful. 



desSrgre, seru, sert. 

illud te rogSre. 

excedSre, cess, cess (a62a< )• 

urbs, urbis, /. 

oppidum," i, n. 

primum. 

primo.* 

cau«£. 

med causS. 

timor, oris, m. 

invitus. a, um. 

laetus, a, um. 



{Lai,) Jle did it unwUUng ; glad; jcyfvl, 
{Bf^,) He did iX utiwWingly ; gladly; joyfaUy, 



* The use of the perfect wbj, in this example instead of the impsif. will be 
ixplained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be. imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t Abeit utj 'be it far from m^ (as given in the earMer editions), belongs to the 
(ater poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use vdim hoe abtit; or quod 
proeul abeit, inserted parenthetically. 

> " Oppidum proprie infra urffem est ;'* but all cities and towns came to be 
'frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Yalla, quoted by Crombie.) 

• Primo is sometimes used for 'Jlrst ' but not primwn for * aJt ftratJ C. 



5 14. 84-88.] QTjm, II 

Exercise 13. 

84./ Religion warns (us) never to bieak our word. ^The boj 
strives to learn nothing. J I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your wiU for my sake.^ The Consuls pviblish-a. 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city./* So great was 
the fear of all men, that '^' no one lefl the city. ^ The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy.^ It remains that 1 
should assist Balbus.^There was no one btit exclaimed, that it 
wa^ aU over with the army.^ They had joyfully helped Balbus. 
/ /) T here were some who assisted Balbus. U There were some 
who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other^TJt 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 




§ 14. Quin after t^erft* of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When ^ as not^ with the infinitive follows 'so' or 

* such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by ' quin ' with 

the subjunctive. 

H^ The sentence before qum is always negative. (An mterrogativt 
sentence that expects the answer *nOf* is in effect a negative sentence.) 

86. (J) « But,'' ' hut that,' or ' that,' after verbs of doubting, 
denying, restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
•lited by quin, 

87. (c) Afte: negative sentences the participial mbttantive governed by a pre* 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by ^mn, with aubj. 

86. (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tarn gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 

is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 

night, 
(h) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli. 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 

deceive than to he deceived, 
(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratncidam compeUaret, She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide, 
Vix inMheri potuit, quin saxa jacSret, He could 

scarcely be prevented from throwing stones. 



4S^ QTTIN. [§ 14. 89-9U 

89. Vocabulary 14. [Of words, &c., followed by quin,] 

Not to doubt, non dubit&re. 

Thiere is no doub% non est dubium (it is not doubtful) 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 
To leave notliing undone to, <&c. nihil prsBtermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. [,.■ 

/--^World, munduB, I, m. 



( Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

-^ 90. /Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other 1 
^ ft cannot he denied thai it is disgraceful to lie. 7 Who doubts that 
the world was made by design ?^ I don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. ^le never sees Csesar without crying 
out that t^ is all over with the army.^ I left nothing undone to 
fini^jh the business. J I cannot but help Balbus.^ It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage.C? I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. /^ No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 

// There were some who left the city. /^ am not ignorant, thai 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



01. Non possumus, quin alii a nobis dissentianty recusare, We 
cannot object to others dissentingyrom us» 
Minimum abfuit (impers,) Octavianus quin periret, Oc^ 
tavianus was very near perishing. (Or, But a little 
more, and Octavianus would have perished.) 

92. Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 

Not to object, non recusare.b 

To be very near, to be within a > minimum abesse (to be used imper 

very little, J sonally). 

Not to be far from, haud multum aoesse, or baud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 

To kill, interficSre, io, ftc, feet 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus, a, um. 

Children, liberi (plur.). 



b From n and eaufo. 
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( 15. 93-97.] QUOHimrs. 48 

To love, amire,* Iv, 4t. 

A letter, liters (pliv.)* 

Truly, vera. 

The soul, A * animus, i, m. 

The mind, -^♦-•^ ^ " * ' ':' ' mens, mentis,' / 

Immortal, • immortalis, is, e. 

Exercise 15. 

93. /He was within a Uule of being killed, 2lt cannot be denied 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word.olt cannot be denied 
theU duty commands us to keep (75) our promises.'^ I am vfithin a 
vef^ little qf being most miserable, '^^o one is so iron-hearted as 
not to love his own children./ J cannot hut^^ send you a letter 
daily.*^ That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. 5The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. <3 I will not object to your banishing me.) 01 ^iH not 
object to your ^^ leaving the city. // It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should (debeo) command the heart./ ^Jt cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal. ^^ 

§ 15. Quominus, 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by qtuminus. 
This 9110 nUntu (by which the less) = ii< eo ndnuM {that the leas by U), 

95. With verbs of fearing, * thai ' must be translated by, * ne ;' 

' tliat noi ' by < «/.' 

a) * TThal not may also be translated by ^ne rum,* which is stronger 
than *ut. 

j 96. [C XV.] After verbs of fearing^ the 'Eng.fuiwt and the participial 

substantive are translated by the present or imperfect subjunctive with 
^ ut arng. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? What pre^ 

vents Caius from being happy ? 

(Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



I 



c jlnrmo, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
(LnimuSf * the sofuJQ the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, i&c, ' the 
keart* Mensj the intellectual factUty ; the rational faculty. Hence animus should 
be ussd for mind, when it means disposition, spirit, <&c. 

fl Wi;h quid obstat (especially when theperson is represented by a pron. of the 
first ot second person), the dat. is generally omitted. Unless it be a pron., it 



1^ 



\ 



44 41T70MINUS. J^ 15. 98-100 

(by K Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will come, 

I Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not C4nne* 

98. (Eng.) What prevents Coiuafrom being happy 1 

(LaL) What preventa, by whick Caius should be the Uaa happy? 

99 VoCilBULARY 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed oy quominiu,) 



To prevent, 


obstare, obstit, obstlt (dot.). 


To deter, 


deterrSre, deterru, deteirit. 


To hinder. 


impedire, Ivi, itum. 


It is owing to Caius that, 


per Caium stat quominus, 4kc 


To endure, 


sustinere, tinu, tent. 


rpfear. 


verSrI, veritus ; timSre ; metu^rei, ine 

tui.« 
nihil {indedinabU), 


Nothing, 


To obey, 


parere, ui itum {dot.). 


To increase. 


augere, aux, auct, trans. / cresc^re crSv, 




cret, {intrana.)* 


By sea and land. 


terrS marique. 



Exercise 16. 

[Is quotidie or indies used of daily increase or decrease ?J 
100.1 What prevents us from domg this? ^Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. ^Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue^^ Nothing deterred Caius yrom o^e^'ng^ the 
UwsJ^ I fear that I shall not endure such^^' laboursX{^I fear that 
he will not he ahle to endure such labours."^ I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. ^What prevents us from weeing war by 
sea and land ?^ What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ?| ^0 not pretend to be mad.' Jilt cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily4 tJt was owing to Caius that we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



■v..r- 



will then stand as jum. to the next verb. After deter, &c., the aec, should be 
expressed, unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

« Timere, metuSre, verSri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a reverenHai ot 
humble fear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
a threatening evil, metuere, Metits is the fear of the mind arising from a con* 
eideration of circumstances and appearances : tinun; the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity. (See D. vSreri.) Vereor, which expresses the least 
degree of actual/eor, should be used to express doubt or /ear about the happen* 
tng of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. I'ormidSrei * to dread,' 
ofgreai and lasting fear 



4 
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{ 16, 17. 101- 106.] INTEBROGATIVB WOROfiU 45 

VI. 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences. 

101. Ctuestions (when interragative pnnount or adterbt are not used) ve 
' gmunlfy naked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

102. (a) Ni asks simply for information, (h) Num expects 
the answer ' no .*' (c) nonne, the answer * yes J 

103. lis is en^He ; that is, always appended to a word, and written as its 
tistsyiUaUe. 

104* (a) Scribitn6 Caius ? Is Caiiis writing ? 

-^^ (h) Num putas . • . ? Do you think / ( = ^ou don't 

) think, (2o jfou /) 

(c) NonnS putas . • ? Don't jfou t/^miS; ^ ( = you do 

tJ^iniS:, don't you ?) 

Quid ? noniid canis similis est lupo ? TFAof / b not 

a dog like a tooJf ? 



I 
I 



i 



->^ §17. Interrogative Words. 

105. W%o / (quis.) Ho«^ ? (qui, abl. : trz7^ an adjecHvef 
quam.) How does it happen that? (qui fit ut . . ? with siibj,) 
( cur ( = cui rei). 
^^y^ ^ quare' ( = qu& re). 
When? (quando?) {Quum is never interrogative.) 



Wherej 

Whence, 

Whither, 



ubi, ) f ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, 4^inc« 
quo, ) f eo (hue, illuc). 



Exercise 17. 



106) Have not the good and wise been banished ?% Are iiot 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ?J Do men govern the 



9 



t Quore (loftere/bre) is only used when tht couMe is decidedly asked : when, 
that isj on aruteer ia required* Cur is used whether an answer is required or 
not : hence it is the proper word in expMtukdory and objurgatory sentences 



16 PEPENDENT QUESTIONS. [§ 18. 107-1 15 

winds ana seasons ? [No.] VShall we not all die ? j^Vas not the 
world made by design ?iDo we not owe very much to our parents 1 
^Was it not owing to you that we did not leave the city ?5 Was 
not Caius within a very little of being killed ?'^ Were not the 
waves such*®^ as you had never seen before ?/ CWhence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come from ?) ftDid all promise to help* 
you ? [No.]/2Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness 1*^ Do we not all hope to live* a long while ?^Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily Pl\ There are some who**' 
deny that Caius has finished the business. \ ^here were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Questions. 

1 07. A dependent question is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions ./oZZoti) and depend on such words as tocak, 
doubt, knoWf or not know, examvnt, try, &c. 

109. (a) (5) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be m 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by whether f or by inter- 
rogaiwepronouna and adverbs, 

111. Since what and Vfho are also retatioea, but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use quie, quid, (not qui, quod^ 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. XVI.] OCT Whoy tohaty which, are often dependent 

interrogaiives, especially after- verbs of askings 
knowing, doubting, dec. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accusative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito, nwm* id tibi suadfire deheam, I doubt whethei 

I ought to give you that advice. 



' Obs, In a dependent sentence, num is * whether,* and does not n<%ce8saril) 
(mply that vhe answer * no' is expected. If, however, the answer *no' i& ex- 
pected, num should be used, not tie. 



-^^, 






} 19. lld-119.] D0X7BLB <iXTESTI0K3.'\ 47 

(^) Qusesieras ex me, ncnne putarefn, &c., You luK^itu 

quired of me whether I did not think, &c. ^, -( 
(c) Qww c« ? — ^Nescio, ^i^f* «**. ' / J / 



118. Vocabulary 17. — -\l / 

To inquire, ~ qusrSre, quassiY, quacsit. ^"T ' 

Of (after inquire), ex (with ablat,). 

To say, dIcSre, dix, diet. 

Well = rightly, recte. 

Dog, canis, is, com. gend» 

Like, similis, is, e (dot,)* 

Wolf, liipus, i, m. 

""Vl^T' '• ' ' *'"' *" •" I »«"» «»«• 

1 don't know whether, I almost > haud scio an, or nesdo an (itUh sub- 

think, I am not sure that—not, ) junet,). 
Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117/ Where do you come from?iI will ask him where he 
cumes from»^ Ought I to do this ?^ I doubt whether I ought to do 
this, ^e asked whether , a dog was not very like a wolf.;: 1 
donH know whether he has not said well. 7 He said that he did 
not^ know.'^§ Balbus has not come, as far as Iknoto.^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ?/;) I will leave nothing un. 
done to finish ^^ the business to your satisfaction,'^)] I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were,/ » Who does not know how delightful 
It is to be praised by the good 1^ ^ I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were./^There are some who"' have inouired of 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions, Use of * aa^ in single questions. 

118. (a) (b) In double questions ^whether* is to be translated 

by utrum, num, or the appended ne; * or' by an, 

Num in direct questions is only to be used when ^ho answer 'no ' is 
expected. 

119. (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions ^whether* is 
often untranslated, and ' or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap- 
pended ne. 



^' 



48 DOUBLE QUESTIONS. [§19.120-122' 

120. (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at least 
n^t a common practice with Cicero, &c. When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the other pos8ibiliti/, which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obvunuly abntrdi 
so that assent is really demanded to the suppressed aUemative, The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * then,* 

(0) This use of ^an * is often found in replies ; between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud scio, 
or nescio an; dvbito an; incertum est an; qvuBro an; oonsxda an ; Jbrsi- 
tan (fors sit an), &c. (Hartungj Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

f;^ * Or ' in questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by aut in a 
proper double question; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is tJmt your 

fauk or ours ? 
(Jb) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliquSL animi 
an consulto et cogitate fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference whether an injury is done from 
some perturbation of mind, or deliberately and jnir* 
fosely, 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, 

Whether the number of the stars is even or odd, is 
uncertain. 

(d) Queeritur unusne sit mundus an plures, It is a ques* 

tion whether there is one world or more. 

(e) Servi liberine sint quid refert ? What does U signify 

whether they are slaves or free ? 
(y.) 4w* turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is (pa^fion- 
' ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial ?] 

122. Vocabulary 18. 

It makes a.very great difference, permultum interest. 
What difference is there 1 what > 
difference does it make 1 \ ^"^^ *°*^'««*^ 



* In the following passage ttie suppressed alternative is so obvious, that im 
night introduce the question by *or,' Cur misereare potius quam feras opem, 
H id facere possisi an sine misericordiE liberales esse ncn possumusi Why 
iiotdd you pity, rather than assist them if you can ? Or, is it imposaiblejbr us to 
se liberal wWiout pitying ^ 



(20. 123, 124.] MAT, might; can, could. 49 

There is no difierence, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), fSras. 

To drink, bibCre, Mb, bibit 

Wine, vinum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, se, f. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, Inltium, 1, n. 

Another =: a second, one more, alter, altera, alteram, Oen. aiterYus, Ac 

Or not (often without a Terb, as) ^ ^^^ ^ ^„^„^ ^^,y ^ ^ired, 

the second member of a dou- > ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ quuUanM, 

ble question), / 

Exercise 19. 

123./ What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? 2 Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
AS uncertain^ Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts 1^ Is death an eternal* sleep or the beginning of another 
life ?/*It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life-6 Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



( 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, dec, token theif 

are principal verbs, 

124. May; perf. 'Migbt {permission), hicet^^ it is permitted. 



b By neene the questions are joined copulativelifj by an rum adttrsatively. In 
ncene therefore the question is made, as it were, one; and no opinion of the 
leaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an mm the notions 
are opposed to each other, either simply, or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other (i/ancQ.— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with Tucne than with annon: the only instance of necne in a dired question is 
CIc. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt htee tua verba, necne? (K.) Necne generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

• Mtemus, without beginning or end, *etemalJ Sempfiemus is *ever- 
looting,^ * perpetual;* * eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end. Sempitemtts Is therefore the right 
word here. 

d Licet, it is permH^edt or lawful, by human law (positive, customary, or 
traiititiolta}) : fas est, it is permitted by divine law (including the law of 

3 

/ 



60 MAY; MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20. 125j 126 

Pbes. (mihi) ire licet, I may go. 

(tihi) ire licet, thou mayest go, 
&c. 
Perf. {mihi) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

(tibi) ire licuit, thou migJUest have gone. 
dec. 

125. Can ; perf. Could (potoer, possibility). Possum,* ca/i 

Pres. [ego) facere possum, lean do it. 

(tu) facere potes, thou canst do it, 
dz;c. 
Perf. (ego) facere potui, J eould have done it. 

(tu) facere potuisti, thou couldst have done it 
dec. 

126. Ought; silovli, {duty, propriety). ^""J^^^^^^ 

Pres. (me) facere oportet' < ^ i (ego) facere deteo. 

( (U) ) 

(te) facere oportet < /^. > (tu) facero debes. 

( to do (it) ) 



conscience): concessum est, it is permitted, comprehends botii as a general 
expression. 

* Or^ queo : eannot, nequeo (Inf. quire^ nequirej like eo). Possum relates to 
the ability of the doer; queo to the feasihUUy {to him) of tbe thing to be dans. 
Possum^ I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : gueo , lean do it, because 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me ; I am in a condition 
to do it. This is expressed by saying that possum denotes subjective, queo objeo" 
tive possibility : or (in Doderlein^s words) possum quantitative, queo quaUtatvM 
possibility. Doderlein observes : *^The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like quis- 
:iuam and tdlus) only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Neeesse est, expresses necessity; oportet, duty or propriety ; opus est, advisa- 
sleness. Ddteo is the corresponding personal form to oportet, as indigeo to opus 
tst, Oportet expresses the moral claim ; debeo, the moral obligation of a par* 
Hetdar person to satisfy that claim. Debire is generally supposed to be de-habere, 
'to have from* a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Odderlein is incliaed 
to refer it with ddnUs, to ilu, ieva, to toant, 

9 Or, I diouJd do (U) > 

Thou shouldsf Jo\ii). i^' 



^ 20. 127-182.] MAT, MIGHT ; CAN) COULD. 51 

127. Pesf. (me) facere ( I aught to have ) . . - , , j 

oportuit I dme{U) ^ ^^<>; facere jeoui. 

(te) facere oportuit } t ka dmi ('t\ ( (*") facere debuisti. 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by ' m< ' omitted j 
(ego) faciam oportet,^ I ought to do (it). 
(iu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. OCT iiifajf, m^A^ / can^ could ; should, dz;c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but pnncipal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of licet, possum, 
oportet, or deheo, &c. 

129. May, might, are oflen used of events the possibility oi 
wliich is granted by the speaker. Mayor might is then, equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know, 

^ may happen, ) it is to be trans- 

(a) When * may ' = ^ may possibly, > lated hy fieri 

(^ mayfor anything I hiow, j potest ut., — 
(Fieri potest ut fallar, / may be deceived.) 

130. The perf. infin. ailer a past tense of a verb expressing 

duty^ possibility, permission, &c., is generally to be translated by 

the pres. infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing dufy, 

Ac, and the pre». infin. marks the time rdaHvdy to that verb. If it is 
j meant, that the action should haxfe been completed before the time spoken 

o^ the perf. infin. must be used. 

131. [C. ivii.] dfC^^May,^ * might,' sometimes mean* con/ 

< could,' and must be translated by possum. 
[C. XVIII.] 05" The perf. infin. must be translated by the 

present infin. afler might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, dsc, refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows * ought,' * ought ' is the perfect. 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave o^ servire, senrlvi, servitum (dot.). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agCre, Sg, act. 



k Legem brevem esse oportet, A law ought to be short. 
Me ipsum ames oportet, non mea, You ought to love me, not merdy thing* 
Hlongingtome. 






5'3 APPOSITION. [§ ^^ • 1 **®-J ^ 

Vlrtuottfli honorable, honestus, a, um. 
Chaste, castus, a, um. 

Moral, sanctus, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profundSre, f&d, fRt. 
For = in behalf of, pro (governs ablaL). 

Country = country of one's birth, ) n«j-|n ^n f 

oi citizenship, j 
To snatch away, take away, eripSre, enpu, erept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i er?p6re 

Exercise 20 

[N, B. A parenthetical *then* in an interrogative sentence is used to 
Indicate that < on ' is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory ? [No.] ^Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? 3 Wli^t ought I to 
have done ^>^ I asked what I ought^ to have donellj' No man 
may take away another's life. ^ It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a ^ery moral' life. M)ught he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? ^s^here is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life.:* Ought' we {then) to be the slaves of glory ft ^ Ought' 
he not to^ave obeyed the laws of virtue ? /|It was owing to you 
that** my life was not taken away by Caius. 



ir 



VII. 




^ 21. Appasidan, 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub- 
stantive (without a prepoBttUm) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed In appontion to the former. ' Alexander the oonquefor 
of Persia.' 

135. A noun in apposition may be turned into the predicate (nom. qfter the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive m apposition must agree in case with 
the substantive o^toAfcA it is spoken. 



* 06*. The person/rom whom is put in the dot. This dot, may be explahied 
thus : it is the peraon towards or against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The pluperf. must here be used, for the imperfect would fix the duty to lh« 
%ne qf asking. 



^21. 137-142.] APPOSITION. 53 

137. (b) If the substandTO of which it is spoken be femmmei the fenk 
form should be chosen for the substantive in apporition, whenever 

there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a iown,^ with 
urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is tht rvk^ 
though a rule that is not alvjays observed.) 

139. {d) The English *a»,* * when^* ^Jor^ standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in appoaition, 

J40. {Eng,) The city of Rome. The island fifCyprus. 
(Lai,) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. ^ 4 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 
ander the conqueror of so manjf kings aiid nations, 
( Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 
.,^ J teacher. 

^ ' Philosophia magisira morum, Phiiosophy the teacher 
of morals. 

(c) VolsinUy oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, iolum 

concrematum est fulmine, VolstnUf the most wealthy 
town of the Tuscans, was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
hy lightning. 

(d) .^Idem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 

cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of Salus 
which lie had vowed when consul. 

142. VOCABULART 20. 

To take, cSpSre, io, oep, capt. 

King, rex, regis, m. 

Philosophy, philosophia, 8e, f. 

Inventor, inventor, Oris ; invcntrix, Icis. 

Teacher, magister, tri ; magistra, m. 

Manners, morals, character, mdres, um, m. 

Discipline, dlsclpllna, ae, /. 

Frugality, frugalitas, ids, /. 

Parent, genltor, Oris; genitnx lets. 

Athens, Athdnis, firum, f, 

Branch*of-leaming, doctrina, ae, /. 

Maker, causer, effector, oris ; effectrix, icis. 



I The name of a people often stands with the substantive civUoBt in apposi 
tion to it in the sing^ar; 'Cormofiefwe*, qwB est looge firmissima totius pro- 
vfndCB eofUaa,* Cses. Bell. Civ. ii. 19. 



54 NOMINATIVB AFTER THE VERB. [§22. 149-1 4^ 

Wisdom, sapientia, m^f, 

H^PPX} beatus, a, um. 

An old man, sSnez, senls, O. plur, sennm 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, vttlu, — — 

To blot out, efface, destrpy utterly, d8i8re, aeidT, delSt. 

Treaty, fcedus, Sris, n. 

To renew, rCnoTare, Sv, It. 

Exercise 21. 

/ 143. ApiolaB, a town of the Latins (Latini), was taken by king 
Tarquinius.^ Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. 3 Frugality is the parent^ of virtues.^/ It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call" Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
leaming.6 It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life.*-) I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired wJien a boy (p. 14. 15, h).^ I have lefl nothing 
undone to finish '' the business to your sadsfactum.^ It was 
owing to you** that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
/ o The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium* has been 
renewed. f I Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium»?/2^ught not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



/ 



^ 



§ 22. Nominative after the verb, — Attraction of the predicate, 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after a verb that id 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (b) After a verb of wishing, &c.p the accusative of the 
pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nom, of the principal verb. 

14(5. {h) If the ace. is omitted before the infn., the noun or parti* 
ciple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 



I 



Wotdd* or ^tuted to* may be considered as signs of tlie Impcrfcd 
Dicebat, voould Bay; uted to Bay.) b piurai. 

• Inter Romam Laviniamque urbes. 
V StudiU a deHderii. 



(22. 147-150.] NOxmATWE after tHE verb. 



55 



147. (c) After verbs of declaring, &c.«» the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is someUmes, but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the infin. 
after a verb of declaring, &c., the adjective or participle is gene* 
raUy attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the ftU. in rus, esse being omitted. 

] 19. (a) Soleo (possum) .esse otiosus, I am acoistomed to he (I 
can he) at leisure. 

ih) Vult \ *^' ^^^ Principem, ) ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^^ .^^^ 
( esse prvnceps, > 

t€) Ait \ ** ^^ P<^ratum, ) ^ that he U ready. 

( esse* paratus,^ ) 

Factaros* pollicentur, They promise to do it. 

150. Vocabulary 21. {Of ApposiUm-yerhs.^) 

To become, io be made, fiSri, Deustus. 

To turn out, evadSre, evas, evaa. 

To be named == appointed, nominari, nomlnatua. 

Tc be elected or chosen, ehgi, electus. 

7o be made (of an appointment ) ^^^. ^^^^^^ 

to an office), ) 
To be bom, nasct, natus. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habltufi. 

To seem, appear, yideri, visus.^ 

To be rendered, reddi, reddltus. 

An orator, orator, Oris, m. 



4 Seniiendi d dfvlarandi. 

' Cicero is fond of inserting se after vdU, 

* In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after yb^eri, dteer«, opmari, 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says: 'ait eBseparatum* "ne Latinum quidemest;*' which, how- 
ever, Krtiger thinks is too much to say. 

« But the participle of theytc^. ooe. standing (with the omission of ecce) for the 
fvi.v^in. is'sometimes atiractedf especially in poetry. * Vimira et quamvis 
nnnquam gperaret Ulixen.' Propert, iL 7. 45^ * Venturaqne rauco | Ore mina- 
tur Mems. Stat, TJieb. i. 347. So with other predicates. * Rctulit Ajax | Ease 
ioviB pTvnepoaJ ' Acceptum refero versibus, esse nocena.* * SenaU medios d^ 
topmiM in hostes,' <&c. (K.) 

' By appotUiori'Verba are meant the verbs that make no cQmjdete ptedic^te, 
t>ut require a noun after them, which is rather m appoaiHon to^he attbjeet {the 
turn, to verb) than governed by the yex\:C 7^ ^ 

V 71> appear must be translated by vuferE^v^vliesLifrilieans to aaemf h^tqrp^n /^ / 

•frc, when It means to come into aight; to he ae^ to beeviattt^^:^^^^^ Z^-v f==3^ 





I'. 



.y 



56 DATIVE AFTER ESSE. [§23. 151, l(»d 

A poet, poeta, se, m. 

To be wont, or accustomed, sblSre, solitot eunu 

To desire, cupSre, cupiv, cupit. 

To have rather, malle, malu, 

Rich, dive's, divnis. 

To begin, cospisse ; incipSre, cdp, cept.' 

Troublesome, molestus, a, um (wiUi dot.). 

To ce&se, leave off, desinSre, desii, desit 

Timid, timidus, a, um. 

To go on, continue^ pergCre, perrex, perfect. . / 

By accidefit, casu. "^''O^ 

Exercise 22. 

15] . /I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. J^ I begin to 
be troublesome to you. 3 Cease to be timid. J/There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator.5^Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. ^It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons.'^ No one is bom rich.^ No one becomes 
good by accident^.9 Numa Pompilius was made king. \ <^t was 
owing to you that^^ I was not made king./ ( He promises to perform* 
the business (omit esse).|2,No one can be happy without virtue. 
/^ There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue.'] if I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one).^5^any persons can- 
not turn out orators. IdA poet is born, not made.fSWas the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23 > Dative after esse. 

152. {a, h, e. d,) When esse, &c., having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative, if the 



> Cwpi has only the tenses derived from the perf, CceptuB ed is used for 
Its ptrf, before pass, infinUivtB. So dentua est (ceased), 'hough more rarely. 
{Zumpt,) When he adds that the ptrf,^ pluperf.f B.nd fut. perf. have respectively 
the meanings of the prea,, imperf., and simple ftUurCf I believe him to be mis- 
tal en, for : (1) In many passages ccepi has certainly the meaning of the per£ 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect^ 
where we should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ccepi is regularly joined only 
vith the irtjin, : incipio with (in/in. or) a Tioun (as its subject or object) : and 
Mpi dwells more on the action begun ; incept gives more prominence t« the 
^sginning that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 



§23. 158-155.] DATIVB AFTER ESSE. 57 

accus. pron. is omitted, tlie noun after esse either remains in the 
accus. or is (more eamnumly) attracted into the dative.^ 

153. (a) Bxp^it honas esse voUs, It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 
(5) Licet esse beatis, They may be happy (if they please). 

(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not be neutral. 

(d) Mihi negligenti esse non licet,* I may not be negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the dat.^ and often used w**h a 
sentence as their subject,) 

It Is permitted, licet. 

I hare leisure, yacat mihi (but dot, of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person Is 
^ known). 
It is given, . jatur, datum e^t. 

It is expedient, expCdit. 

It is profitable, prOdest, profuit, Ac. 

It is injurious, hurtful, ntfcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, urn. 

Luxurious, luxuriOsus,* a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155.\ Let us be permitted^ to be miserable. 2* Let us be pei- 
mitted to be neutral. '^There is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral.^ It is injurious to be negligent. Sphere is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good,£ Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them.^It h not given to all to be wise.^ It is expe- 
dient for no man to he luxurious. 9 1 have no leisure to be iuxu- 
nous. )| It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
) I There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life.^2 There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health^ than be rich, p There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance^ iy Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health I 



y The gen. and ablal, are never attracted in this way. We may not say ! 
Interest CieeronU esse doquentia .** ' damnor a nolenJU esse hono.^ (E.) 

* * Per quam non licet ete negUgeniem* (sc. miht), (CatuU.) 

* Adjectives in dw9, (u)Unhu, tduBy denote being full of what the root OT 

ptesses. 

k Let-it-be-permitted to Us. 

3» 



58 THE GENITIVE. [§ 24. 156-161 

f ^ I asked him whether he had rather be-ui-good-health or be wise 
i/ Yoa ought not to "have heen^^ neutral. 



VIII. 

§ 24. The Genitive. 

156. (a) The Romans often used a dependent genitive where 
we use prepositions ; in^fory with, dec. 

157. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost one notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the geni' 
tvoe^ no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

168. Thegenitvoc is joined aitrUnUwely to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjeetivt^ another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (b) Where ir« use the ^«n{<£r6 or the preposition *qf' with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree* 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
a genitive governed hy it. 

(a) These adjectives vteindtflnUt nameratt and demoMtraiieo pronouno. 
They are only used as qutut-wbttanUvet (governing the gen,) in the 
nom. and ace. singular. 

0^ The following are peculiar phrases: id temporls, at that time: id 
etatis, qf that age : quid SBtatis 7 of what age ? 

161. (a) Gratia henefuM,* Gratitude for a kindness » Mu- 

Uerum Sabinarum injuriae, The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women, Luctus Jilii, Grief for Ms 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Confidence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis bellum, The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
(b) Res aliencBf The affairs of others (or, Other people's 
affair s\ Causa regjia. The royal cause ; or, The 



« 'The genitive is aubjecHve, when it denotes that which does something 
dr to which something belongs : it is ehjeetite^ when it denotes that which if 
the object of the feeding or action spoken of. The objective genitive uouatty fol- 
ows the noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 



\ 
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king's cause, Timor externus, Fear from wUkoiU ; 
fear of foreiga enemies, 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much ^pleasure. Aliquid 
temporis, Some time. Nimium temporis, Too 
much time. Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni, 
More good. Quid novi ? (what of new ? 5b=> 
What new thing ? what news ? 
(Obs. Boniy maZi^ novi, falsi, are used as substantives after 
these neuters.) 



162. Vocabulary 23. 




Gratitude, 


gratia, 8B,/. 


Benefit, favour, 


beneficium, i, n. 


Weight, burden, 


bnus, eris, i;. 


Heavy, 


gravis, is, e. 


Light, 


tevis, is, e. 


Flight, escape from. 


fuga, 8B,/. 


Labour, 


labor, 5ris, m. 


Remedy, 


remedium, i, n. 


Anger, 


ira, «,/. 


To overpower, (by a violent emo 
tlon,) 


' ^ fraL;gSre, freg, fract (literally to break). 


Care, 


cura, «,/. 


Not one's own ; of others, 


alienus, a, um. 


Affair, 


res, rei,/. 


Difficult, 


difficilis, is, e. 


Silver, 


argentum, i, n. 


Gold, 


aurum, i, n. 


Nature, 


rerum natura. 


Of Abd6ra, 


Abdeiftetf.* 


Advantage s=s profit, gain, 


emolumentum, i, 7k 


To receive or gain advantage. 


emolumentum capSre ; cdp, capt 


Replies; says he, 


5 inqoit (always following a word or two 
C of the reply). 


Compassion, pity, 


misericordia, e,/. 


Poor, 


pauper, pauperis. 


What, 


quid. 


Too much. 


nimium. 


More, 


phisf 



* Names from one's nation tmeri end in Ensis ; Anus (from towns in a, ce) ; 
Cbcs with I (from towns in to, htm) ; as, G, atis (from towns in um) From 
Greek nouns the adjectives generally end in itu (often with some change of 
root) ; also in He*, stet, idte»; and in tetu from a. Those from towns of Cfredi 
7rigin,_ but not in Greece, usually end in tmia, (Z.) 

t PluB, plurie, only in the sing, Plur. plurea, plura, G. pluriwn, <fto» 
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« 

How mnc2i. quantum. 

Much, multum. 

Nothing, nihil (Indecl. ncut ntM.). 

No time, nihil tempttris. 

Exercise 24. 

163^ Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] ^Is not 

death an escape from labours ? 3 There is no escape from death. 

^ Are there not many remedies against anger ? J Grood men are 

often overpowered by compassion for the poor.^ The care ol 

other people's affairs is difficult^. "7 We all lose too much time. 

%Is there more silver or gold in nature ? 9lt was owing to you'* 

that I did not keep my promises. /^We are now of such an age, 

that we ought to bear all things^ courageously .1 |It cannot be de. 

nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 

J 2^ Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from {ex) 

philosophy ./^Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 

received from philosophy, * To be able/' says he, * to converse 

with myself. '•^/^low much time do we all lose lA^t cannot be 

denied that we all lose much time^ There were some*®* who 

lost much time. / /" 




} 25. The Genitive continued. (Partitives. Genitivu3 Qualitatis.) 

164. A TpartUvoe adjective is one that ezpresaefl aomt individuals consid- 
ered as parta of a larger number or body. 

PartUive adjectives are, thereforei such as whickj every, eadi, botfu 
aonuj fftc, with intUnal numerals, comparatives^ and auperlaHcu. 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive,^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant, 

167. (6) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a courUry of which the 
person is mie inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with tnan 
understood. 

169. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c., governs a gen,. 



f Ut possim. 

h Partitives are often followed by the prepositions metaiing J^on, mU qf. 
\mongBt (e, inter, de), instead of by the genitive. 



5^25. 160-175.] THE GENITIVE. fll 

and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen., but with the ether 
tubslantive, 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing vfith it, and 

deieribing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attiriJbfuHvdy orpredi4x^dyi as an adjective, that l«| 
to the substantive, or after the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numerical, the genitive only can be used. 

170. (e) Opus est» {there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

171. (f) After typut est, an English substantive is often translated by a p<U' 
Hte pttrHc^le, 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nam, to the verb sum ; 
or the ace. before esse. 



In thi» construction the verb «umwill agree, of course, with 
itsnoifk 

In the former, it is always in the ihird perton sing. ; opiM being its 
real nam. 

173. (Eng.) r I have need of food. 
{Lot.) ^ (1) There is a business to me with food (abl, without prep.) 

/2\ S Food is a business to me. 

i These things are a business to me. 
The aecond construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and ad- 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? = how many are you 1 
There are very many of you, = you are very many. 

\ Few of vhom there are, =r who are few. 

When *qf' with a demonatratwe or relative pronoun follows a p/ti* 
ral nwnera* or superhivoe, the numeral often expresses all who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the »ame cate in spite of *qf*.^ 

175. [C. XIX.] f^ * Qfyou,^ * of us,^ are not to be translated after how vnany^ 

or other numerals, when the whole party are spoken of. 



i Opus eat {it t» a task or business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek /pyv» 
iffrC Ttvof, thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construe' 
Uona, come to have nearly the meaning of to 6« necessary or required: and thcR 
other eonstnictiotts were commonly, or occasionally, used before the abtaHp4 
prevailed. PUxuSua uses even the accusative, as if tt were the cbjetA required t 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abl., from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring. 

k Cfonsidef, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses mort^ 
or 710 more, than the numeral. 
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When of lUyOf youj are omitted, the yerb will be of thejirst and sec 
ond pers. respectively. 

170. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you ? Alter consuluni, 

One of the consuls, Grsecorum oratorum prastan 

tissimus, The best of the Grecian orators. 

(b) Plato totlus Gracuz doctissimusj Plato the most learned, 

man of all Greece. 

(c) Hordeum est frugum mollissimum, Barley is the softest 

species of com. 
y ,x { Vir summo ingeniOy'^ A man of the greatest ability. 
I Vir exceUenUs ingenU, A man of distinguished ability. 
Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta navium, A fleet of seventy ships. 
(e) Acuto hondne nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 
man. Quid opus est verbis 1 What need is there 
of words ? 
(/) Properat*/'^ opus est. It w necessary to make haste, 
(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt, 
Of some things we have need of a great many 
examples, 
177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two) uter, utra, utrum; g. utrius. 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Another J one (of two things), a > ^ ^, ^^^^^ . ^j^^-^g 
second ; one more, ) 



I According to the German grammarians, the gen. denotes a permanent, the 
gbL a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abL is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of^ and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary. To establish this he quotes : '* Murena 
mediocri ingenio, sed magna -etudio rerum veterum, mulUB industruB et magni 
loboritf fuit." * Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great seal fot 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his char^ 
udter,^ Why not as well or better, ' He ahmioed great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {essenHaUyy and, permanently) one of tittle power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity V Was his isngenwum (the in-horn 
^wer of his mind) a less permanent quality than his industria 7 Zumpt says • 
With esje, Cicero seems to prefer the ablJ 

« Praperarc is used of a praiseworihy haste for the attainment ©f a purpose t 
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Of MUettts, MUesius (162, t), 

Greek, ' Graecus, i, m. 



J^Aoman, Romanus, i, m. 

To predict, foretell^ pnedicCre, diz, diet. 

Eolipse, defectio, Snis,^ 

Sun, 8oI, sdlis, m. ^ 

Body, corpus, corptfris, n. 

Food, meat, cibus, i, m. 

Drinking, drinic. potio, 5nis, /. 

Serpent, serpens, entis, com. ^Mii. 

Immense, ingens, ingentis. 

Size, magnitudo, inis,/. 

Lemnos, Lemnos,* i,/. 

To find, discovery. invenlre, vSn, vent: r&peillref fSpBlTi 

repert.* 
Custom, consuetudo, inis,/. 

Nature (1. e. a mail's oa^Ufe), natura, ae,/. 
Money, (often argentum, i, n. silTer). 

To draw away, avtfcare, Sv, at. 

Connection, conjunctio, 9nis,/. 

Honour (I.e. probity, trustworthi->£jjgg gj ^ 
ness), 3 » > • 

{ making liaste, 1 properato. 
Tkere t* need qf} deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 

Exercise 25. 

l78.\One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman, z Thales^ 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who^ predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. J I did the same when (139) consul.^He says (atl«) 

festmare = to be in a hurry. An a4j. propenu was formed from pro forth, 
farward8\ as inferus, exterus, from (heir prepositions. (D.) 

B Greek nouns in oo oi the feoomf decL are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but hare ace. on or urn. 

• ' Jnvenio^ properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion oi 
to find: reperio, like to find out and todUcovery implies that the thing found was 
before hid, and was sought for with pains.' (D.). CrombU observes that mve- 
nire is the proper word for the faeuUy itself g when we talk, that is, of the power 
of diseoeering generally, without adding tohats he. without an aeeuoathe after 
it. He quotes from Cicero^ 'vigfire, sapere, JmMtitre, meminlsse,' a passags 
irhich plainly proves that invenire does not exdude the notion of seardiing, 
diough it does not (like reporire) necessarily imply it 

' Thales, 2tis. 

4 Fari is to taUct use artieulate speech: loqui, to speak or pdk (opposed tu 
iac9ref to be silent) ; dicere is to say, the transitive form of loqui. As distin- 
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[§ 25. 170 



that there is no occasion for making-haste* 5^The body has need 
of much food. ^ Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of *>^ Lemnos ? ^ It cannot be doubted that he is a man ot 
no honour. ^What need have we of your authority ? ^It cannot 
be denied Uiat the body has need of meat and drink. / jWe h 
have need of deliberationM It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation. \ ^Is not custom a second nature ^IjVerrea 
used to say" that he had need of many things. |t/ How much money 
have you need of ? {5! left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
ney from his connection with Ceesar (156^ .j6H ow many are there 
rfy(m ?'f*^ will ask how many there ore of them. 



179. The top of the 

mountain. 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi montis, 
&c. 



The middle of the 

way, 
media via, 
mediae viae, 



The rest of the 

work. 
reliquum opus, 
reliqui operis, 
dec. 



&c. 

So, ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oaAr/ universa 
Grsecia, tJie whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relatiTC to pontum, are often translated 
into Latin, by adjectives agrreeing witli their sabstantives. Such are, 
endf middle, whole, top, Ac, 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives." 



ptiaJied from hqui, dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation, ^s dlstmguished from 
ajo, dieereia to speak for the informaUon of the hearer% ajo expressing the aa 
urtUm of the speaker, as the opposite of rugo. Hence ajo is laay ss / assert, 
v/^rm, ffiatii/a£n (but somewhat toeaA:«r than these words). JnquU (which Db-^ 
JerUin derives from injlcU, throws-in) is used to Introduce the words of an 
>ther, and also the o6/«cfum« which we suppose another to make. (Bentley ) 1 1 
is also used in a vehement re-assertian (* one, one / say). 

' The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from other thlns^ 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus siimmtu> mom 
Is the mountain tohere it is highest : not, the highest of a number of mountains. 

• Not however, always, e, g, * sapientia prima* {B<^')i Ana, * In hac insill& 
"jBiremA est fons aqun dulcis,' ^c {Cic, Verr. 4. 118.) 
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180. VOCABTTLABY 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Ontof, 
A thousand, 

To sunrive, 

Three hundred, 

To swear, 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master r= 'master of a house,' 

'owner of any property,* Hopm 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Blaok, 
White, 

Some— others, 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support. 
River, 
Nelthcr--nor, 



Alpes, imn,/. 

frigtfs, tfria,n. 

nix,nivi8, /. 

liquescSre, lieu, — - 

nwnerSre, iv, it. 

ex {ablat,). 

mille andeci. in sing. In plur. hIIUa 
ium, iDus,t <fcc.) 

superesse, superfui {dot,). 

ti^centi, e, a. 

jurare, iv, it. 

luna, SB, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, as, m. 
\ dominus, 1, m. ; herua, i, m. is a nuutm 
> only in relation to his aenanit m 
) alavct, 

lana, e, f. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alii — alii. 

solus, a, um, O. solius. 

chameleon, ontis, or Onis, m, 

ilSre, alu, alit or alt. 

flumen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by uee or 
neque.« 



/ Exercise 26. 

181.^^ the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. 2Count how many there are of you.'* J Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
^ Three hundred of us have sworn. ^ The top of the (pountain was 
held by T. (T^tus) Labienus. ^The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. '^t It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. 0^ Slaves are of the same morals as'^ their master. 



« MUU the adj, is indeclinable. 

« * Nee and neque stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. RS(t- 
ale says : Mn good writers nee is found usually only before eoMontmU; neftM 
defore vowels.' But merely taking the examples as they are given In BrodeHif 
Qrammar, we have from Cicero^ *nee sibi n^e alter!;' 'n^guenauiragio neque 
Inoendio ;* *nec hominum ;' * neque perfringi.' 



66 THE GENITIVE. [§26. 162-184. 

9 Who is there hut'' understands that custom is a second nature W 
I Q Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. \ fThree 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. | %)i wools 
some are hlack, others white. /^The chameleon is the only animal 
that* is nourished neither by meat nor drink.^ j^^^ Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. ' 

§ 26 « The Genitive continued. (Cren. ccfier adjectives.) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, reeoJketum^ 

fear, participation, and their opposites ; together with verbals in 

ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 

the genitive. 

(a) These adjectives have an incomplete meaning, and may be compared 
with traneitive verbs. The governed substanUve expresses generally 
the object of Bome feeling of the mind. 

183. (h) To this class belong many participles used adjec- 

tCvely. 

(c) In Poetry^ the gen, may almost always stand after an adjedttve, 
where its relation to the adjective might be ezpresnd by ^wUh 
reepeet to,* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, Full of plots. Beneficii immemor, ApUtO' 
forget a favour. Rei maritimsB peritissimi, Very 
skilful in naval affairs. Magnse urbis capax, Ahle 
to contain a large city. 

(h) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 
Amans patriae, A lover of his country. Officii 
negligens, Negligent of duty. 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a hold temper. 
Insolitus servitii, UnaccusUnned to slavery. Insue- 
tus laboris {C(Bs.). Fidissima tui{yirg.). Seri 
studiorum {Hot.). Utilis medendi (Or.). 



' Potus, Cis. << Potto is the act of drinking^ and that on which this action it 
porformed ; a draught ; a liqwd noallowed : potu» is drinking, and drink in itself 
without reference to the action," (R.) 

^ And in Tacttu»t who has : yetus regiumdit summiu etveritatis, &c 



Il^i ( 
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195. VOCABULART 26. 
To hate, 

Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

Jest, 

To hesitate. 

To underta&e, 

In-8uch-a-manner, 

Not even, 
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Odissex (with tenses ietived firom tlK> 
perfect). 

virtCis, utis, f. 

contentio, dnis, f. 

Veritas, atis, f, 

philosophus, i, m. 

glori5sus, a, um. 

jttcus, i, m. 

dubitare,^ Sv, at. 

suscipSre, cep, cept. 

Xta. 

ne— quidem, (with the word the tten, be* 
longs to between them ; n« jQco gtd- 
denif not even in jest.) 

nihil aliud nisi, (the following a<(;. is 
not to agree with nihil but with the 
substantive afternin.) 
To take in good part, to receive ) boni consQlSre,* sulu, salt ; in bonam 
fiivourably. 5 partem accipSre. 

(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 

Mindful, mSmor, Kris. 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget, immemor, ttris. 

Negligent, careless of^ inatten 



Nothing but, 



live to. 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous, 
Skilled in. 
Unacquainted with, ignorant of, 



negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
studiOsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



« Of this verb the perf,, plttperf.^ a.n6fut, perf. are respectively used^br (that 
Is where we should use) the pre*., imperf.f and *impU fvX. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple tfnvotifmM and opertitiimM of the mind, which 
are computed the moment they exist. The moment I do hale, I hoot hated ; the 
moment I do know, 1 haxe known, 

f Dubitare, to kemtate, is generally followed by inf, 

* So, sequi booi {or aequi bonique) facere, to take in good pari, to he Mtiefied, 
Lucri facere, to turn to account ; to get the credit of. In boni conetdere, boni is 
probably a gen. of the price or value, constUere being used in its first sense 
{according to Riddle) of * to think upon, whether by oneeelf, or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete conso, from which censeo is derived. DoderUin 
thinks eon-aulere meant originally * to tit down * (from the same root as «o/-]um, 
M^la, and perhaps «oZ-um), and that loni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
heri) ; so that boni conanlaa = bene conndas or aequiescas. It occurs in Ctuint.| 
Sen.» Ac. not, I believe* in Cicero. 



68 rn£ qenitivb. [§20. 1^ 

A Dartner J censors," tis (properfy adj.^ one who hac 

' ( the same lot). 
A lover ot, attached tO| amans, tis ; diligens,* tis. 

Productive of^ efficiens, tis. 

Such a lover of, adeo amans, or dillgens. 

Exercise 27. 

186«/ All men hate (him who is) apt-to-fbrget a kindness. 

"2^jDourage is greedy' of danger. 'i Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth.'A Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desiroutf 
of wisdom philosophers.^"' All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). 6 Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. *^That (Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. ^Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even^ in jest. ^We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 

' ^ I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty.) ( He said 
that he was not' negligent of duty. I'^.It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country, /^e begs me to take these 
things in good part. (MThey say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure) ^Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 

■ SociuMf * a companion ;' ' associate ;' * member of the same society ;' * sham 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with eonaors. 
Comet, * companion/ * fellow-traveller.' SocUUis, * companion in amusement or 
pleasure.* (C.) 

Consorte» fortuaa eadem, socio* labor idem ; 
Sed caros fiiciunt schola, Indus, mensa aodalu 
■ Vir coniis multos eomites sibi jungit eundo. 
Oom-it-es, con and *U,* as in supine of eo. 

* Amare expresses the affection qflove; dUigere(pTopeT\y, to chooee apart) the 
jprtferenee of one object to another, (f therefore any thing of deliberate dufiet 
or preference is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

b Censors. iSStxrtu* would imply that they shared the eame toil, not that 
Ilortensius had a eeparate share of the eame occupation, 

* Dillgens with gen,, his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
(n the next sentence, amane, because, though patriotism should be a principle 
affection for one's country is the thing required. 

4 Say : * that he uttered a falsehood not even In jest,' 

* Aconaequmtiee: not a pttrpooe. 



5*T. 187, 188*] 



THE OBNITIVE. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued. 

187. (a) {Eng.) To prefer a capital charge against a man. 

{To nuUte a man an accused-person of a capi- 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(b) (Eng,) To bring an action against a man for hribery. 
{Lat.) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) {Eng.) To prefer a charge of immorality against a 

man. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) (Eng.) He has informed me of his plan. 
{Lat.) Certiorem me sui consilli fecit.* 

188. VOCABULAKY 27. 

(AcUectives goYeming the gen.) 

Tenacious, tenaz, acis. 

Capable of containing^ capaz, icis. 

Without, expers, tie (ex, pan). 

Accused of^ reus t (from rea). 

In his absence, absens, tis {adj. agreeing iDilh the mtbtJ), 

ambitus, fts, m. from ambire, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambUu is, 
* to bring an accusation about Att can- 
vaating^ and then, as 'reum fiicere 
de moribue* is * to accuse of immoral^ 
ity,* so to accuse him de ambitu is < to 
accuse him of improper, illegal can- 
vassing,' i. e., of bribery. 
res or pecuniae repetundae ; or repetun- 
dsB atones properly things or moneys 
to be claimed back. 
viai {viotenee). 
impietasy atis. /. 



Briber) 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety^ 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed by oU. with de t 
* Enm de rdmtt geetis certiorem faciunt.' 

f "Aeot appcllo non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis- 
oeptatur; ric enim oUm loquebantur." (Cte. De Oral. 2, 43.) From the otim 
it is plain that reue had come to be used of the deftndamt almost ezclusirely. 

f Vis, vis, — , vim, Ti I vires, virium, Ac. €hn, vis in The., but very 
rare. 
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Tc prefer a charge against, reum fao6re. 

To inforro, certiorem facSre ; fee, &ct. 

To learn, discere, didic, 

Design, plan, consiliam, i, n. 

Full, plenuB, a, um. 

Danger, periculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. 1 We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as*'> boys. 2.The island of Pharos is not*» capable-of-containing a 
great city, o They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. ^ They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. £ They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. ^ I left nothing undcme to^' inform Caesar oi 
my design. *) I fear that he will not*^ inform me of his design, d, It 
is disgraceful to be without any leaming.c^ I fear that he will 
not keep his word.f dHo promised that he would^' leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with*** 
C8esar.^\ There is no one but*> believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers.\'2 He wams^ us that all things are full of danger. 
) '3 There are some who*®* deny that virtue is productive ot 
pleasure. ^ 2 ,. y. "/ Jt, /.' . 



». / 



/ § 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (a) Such a substantive as property, duty, part, mark, 6cc., 
is often omitted in Latin after < to h^ /' so that to be is followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantivci or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as officium, munus, indicium, &c.| must be under » 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



^ Non is ^not:* haud Is * certainly not,' 'turely not,* used espedally with 
adjectives, adverbs, and impersonal verbs. 

i *Any,' after expers, must be translated by omnis, *aUJ 

k When moneo does not mean to warn or advise uatodo (or net io do) some- 
thing, it takes aoe. with m/fn. (not ut nc). 



. 4 
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there are various Rnglieh phrases that may be reduced to this con 
struction. 
19L (a) Such phrases are ; ii ib characteristic of: U i§ incumbent on; it is for 
(the rich, &c.,) ; it is not every one who $ am/ man maf ; it demands or 
requires; it betrays^ shows, <&c. ; it belongs to. / 

When the adjective is of one termincUion (and therefore Would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this con- 
struction. 

(*It is vise;* not * sapiens est^ but ^saptaiHs etf.*) 

192. - So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
jommonly in the gen. in Lat— ' It is madness,* ^dtmenHee est.' 

193. (&) These genitives are used in the same way with/ac«r€^ fieri, haberif 
dud, ^ 

194. (c) Verbs oiaccunngy candemningy acquittmgj &c., take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the duarge be expressed hy& neuter pronoun, it stands in the 
aceusatiDe, 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of crimine, or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (e) Instead of the^^n,, the ablat, with de is very common. 

198. {d) The puni^iment to which a person is condemned, stands geheraUy 
in the ablat. ; sometimes in the geju, and often in the aee, with ad. 

199. {e) SatagOy^ misereor, and ndseresco, govern the gen. • 

verbs of remincUngy rememlering,^ and forgetting^ the gen. or 

accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an accus. unless it be a rum 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms ; admonere aliquem, rei;dere 
and rem 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Supersikian*}^ b 

mark of (or betrays) a weak ndnd. JudiciS est; 
It is the part (or duty) of a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business of a good orator. In- 
genii magni est, It requires great abilities. CtijuS'^ 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est) It is my Imsiness. Extremae est dementiae, It 
is the height of madness. Suae ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under his donun* 
ion. 



k Satagere (to be doing enough) : ' tr have one's hands full.' 
I When memhd and recordor signify * to make mention qf* memlni takes 
thecal., or ablat, with de; recordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the 
of a person, except In the sense of remembering him as a contemporary. (Z. ) 
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(b) Tempon cedere semper sapientis est hdbiiumj It haa 

always been held a wise thing to yield to the times. 

(c) ProdiUonis accusare. To accuse of treachery. De 

pecunOs repetundis damnari, To he condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, T? he capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad hestias condemnare, 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 
(«) Misereri omnium^ To pity all. Meminisse prcBieriio- 
rum, To remember past events : meminisse heneficia, 
To remember kindnesses. Officii sui commonere, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensionum obli. 
visci, To ybr^et disagreements. . 

^f) Slid me accusas, If you excuse me of that. (So^ u/ 
me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To recuse, accusare,* Sv, at. 

To charge foltely, u> get "pa),,,^^ j ^ 

charge againBt, ) 

To proflecute, postiilare,« av, at. 

To acquit, absolySre, solv, solut. 

To remember \ meminisse,? recordari,<i also to make 

I mention of. 
To forget, oblivisci, oblitus. 

To remind, put in mind of, admttnSre, commonSre, ui, num. 

To pity i miserSri,' miseritus, misertus ; miseres 

i c5re. 
To condemn, damnare," condemnire, St, at. 



•• Incusare is * to aceuse^^ but not in a court of justice. 
» Properly, < to pretend a thing against a man.' 

• Literally, * to demand^* i. e. for punishment. 

P With tenses derived from the perf. (See ocU, 185, z.) Imperat, memento; 
p/. mementSte). 

4 Meminieee is, * to retain in myrecoUectUm,* * to remember: * reminisci is, * to 
recall a thing to mind,' * to recollect : ' repordari is, ' to recall a thing to mind, 
and dwell upon the recoUedton of it.' (D.) 

' Miserari governs the ace, Miserari is ' to show compassion,' misereri^ * to 
^^ compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a. generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret me tui (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irreaietible feeling. (D.) 

* Damnare aliquem voti {or votorum), is, to condemn a man to pay hie vow (or 
9owe) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votie. 
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An AthenioAi Atheniensis (162; e). 
Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Barbarian, barbarus, i, m. 
To live for tho day, forgetful, that > .^ ^^^^ ^.^g^^ 

is, of the morrow, ) 
[t is agreed upon, it is an allowed > ^^j^i^^ i 

fact, ) 

Superstition, superstitio, onis,/ 

Feeble, imbScillus, a, uni. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbire, &▼, at. 

Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 

To persist, perseverare, av, St. 

Error, error. Oris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, Snis,^ 

Sedidon, sediUo, 5ni8,/. 
A Christian, christiSnus, i, ru 

Injury, injuria, ©, /. 

Adversity, res adverse. 

. To condemn to death, capitis damnare. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvSre. 

Religion, religio^onis, /< 
foci St^hUS^i-^r^ 

Exercise 29. 

pT 202. f The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates ^vith impiety, 
and condemned him to death, ZIt is for barbarians to live for the 
day (only). ^ It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark cf 
a feeble mind. J| It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity, ij^jft is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
/ It is your business to obey the laws of your country.' 7 It is not 
every man who can leave Hfe with an even mind. V It toas owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery.C;^ He promises^ 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortions ^He was condemned to deatli 
by Augustus.^ Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
/ Do not forget benefits. ■ It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 

^ poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. ; I fear that he will not" easily forget the inju- 
ly. ^I fear that he will remember the injury.''; Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? fi^ Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion.] ^Il cannot be denied that he has been acqtdUed of the capital 
charge. 



* Utexally, it ttandt together as a amauUnt truths 

4 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued. (Impersonal verbs.) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an ii^ifu 
Uive (mth or withovi ace.) or (fi) a neuter pronoun {hoc, id, illudj 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro 
duced either (/) by an interrogative, or (d) by ut or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in thergen, 
with interest or refert; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sua, 
nostra, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus.* 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen. 
(magrd, parvi, quanti, &c.) ; or by an adverb {mulium, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, &c.). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state. 

204. (b) These impersonals, pudet, piget, pcenitet, tadel, rrdseret, 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive o^ what causes 
the feeling. 

205. V/hai oauaca the feeling may also be a verb (in the iaifiniiiee^ or in on 
tTidUoHte clause with quod, or a aubjitnctive one with an initrrogaiwe 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipubUca inter sit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 

republic, that all our forces should assemble. 
Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 

to do right. 
Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 

(or, Whai does it signify to us?) 
Magni interest ad laudem civitatis, It is of great im- 

portance to the credit of the state. 
Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 

gfftai consequence whom a man hears every day. 



« To be explained perhaps by reference to eauMii, gratid. It ieems to be 
prated that these are (as Priecum teaches) ablatives, since the a is long: e. g. 
Tor. Phorm. iv. 6, 11 : — Datum ^sse dotis. De. Quid tuS, malum! id refert 1 
C7i. Magni, Demipho. Rsfert = reifert, for * ad rem fert ' or confert. 
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lUud ine& magni interest, tevi videam, Itisofgreai 

consequence to me that I should see you, 
Vestrd interest, cotnmilitones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror. 
(h) Ignavum posniteUt aliquando ignavuB, The slothful 
man will one day repent of his sloth. 
Me non solum piget stuUiticB mevd, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, hut also ashamed of 
it, Tsddeimev'itad, lamioearyqfmylife. Taedet 
eadem audire milites, TJie soldiers are tired of 
hearing the same thing, Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you; I am vexed at myself. 

207. VOCABTTLARY 28.* 

interest, rzferi; the larter very rarely 
when a person is expressed, unless by 
a pronoun ; principaljy in qtddrtfert 7 
what does it signify 1 what diiference 
does it makel and nihil rifert^ U is 
of no consequence, or makes no dif- 
ference. 

i am sorry for, vexed at, piget me. 

1 repent, am discontented or dis- ) . ^ 
satisfied with, J P'=°*'^' «"'• 

I am ashamed o^ pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 '). 

I am disgusted at ; am weary or > *«^^. _ r r- . 
^jjgj Qf 'J tffidet me ; for per/, pertaesum est. 

f instar; an old subst. signifying a modH 

or image: and as such followed by 

Like; equal to; as good as, ^ the genitive. It should only be used 

I of equality in magnUttde, real or figu- 
t rative. 

On account of, 5 ®'S°» governing and following the gtnf. 

i live. It is the Greek ipyu. 
To present, donare, av, at, 

Grofwn, cor5na, ae,/. 

Golden, aureus, a, um. 

Exercise 30. 

I What are the various ways ot translatmg whether— or?] 
208 ) What difference does it make to CaiuS| whetiher he 



It eoncems, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest of,** 



nT 
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drinks wine or water ? 2It makes a great difference to me why he 
did this. ^It makes a great difierence to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of anotlier life. ^ I will strive 
that no one*^ may be dissatisfied with the peace. ()lt is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should^' be informed of my design. 

^ I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 

yit is your business to strive that no one may be dissatisfied with 

the peace. ^ We pity those men who have been accused of treason 

in their absence.^ I will strive that no one may recollect my 

error.) pi am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity^ (p. 14. 15, a). 

f f I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me.^ 2lt is your 
interest that they should not condemn me to death, 1 3lt is the 
interest of all, thai the good and wise should not be banished. 
jUf Plato is to me equal to (them) alL/^'That (ilk) one' day was tc 
Cicero equal to an immortality. /gHe was presented {perf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue'. / / 

(For the Genitive ot price see under the AblatiTe.) v ' 



IX. 
^ 30. The Dative. (Dative with Adjectives,) 

209. Aijectives which signify advantage, likeness, agreeable* 
nessy usefulness, fitness, famUty, &c. (with their opposOes), govern 
the dative, 

210. But of such adjectives, several taks a genitive without any essentia, 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens^ 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
jcc* of the object, or purpose, for wldch, 

JPrapior (nearer), proxinviu (nearest), take dat^ but sometimes the acau 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- > „^4„„ - „ „^ 
. , . ti .1 ? gratus,' a, um, 

Bively) acceptable ; agreeable, ) 



' Svana ard duki^ are **v)ut:* the former especially sweet to ihe sense oi 
mUlHnf(t the latter to that of tadtei 4)oth being used generally and figuratiut^ 
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LUblO) subject, exposed to, obnozius, a, um. 

Cooimon, communisi ia, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen. or Dai,), 

Like, similisj* is, e ; auperU simillimnfl* 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. 

Equal, par,^ paris. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsis- > ^^^.^y ^ 

tent with, > —> » » 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.* 

AUied to (of a fault), chargeable ) ^^^^3^* ^ ^ 

with, * 

- g . .. ^ superstesjb itis ; used suletantively, 

^' c survivor, 

(The following are often followed by * od to express d^purpoBt or 

object^for which, &c.) 

Bom, natus, parUc, of nascor. 

Convenient; of character, obliging, commodus,^ a, um. 



like our *9weet,^ Jueundua^ that which directly coustajoy and delighL Orahu^ 
that which is grateful or aceeptabU from any cause. Amamut^ agreeable or da* 
Ughtful to the sight, though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dulcia delectant guttantem; mtavia odort; 
Jucwtda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
' A gratis : quss vi$a placent loca, amcena vocamus. 
Doderlnn thinks that anuBnum is not * quod amoreTn prsestat,* but is a syncopfi 
for animamum, as CamcetuB for CarUmceruBy and is equivalent to *animo laxando 
idoneus.* 

V Similis takes gsn. of internal, dot,, of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exc'^ption ; but to express, like me^ him, Ac, (i. e. equal to\ the^jr^n* 
should be used : 

lUe tut nmUiB, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille libi similis, faciem qui servat eandera. 
< Similis expresses mere- resemblance: esqualis denotes mutual and absolute 
squaliiy ; far, mutual eongrvxty, proportionatc equality. (C.) 

y Alienus also governs the obi., and especially with-ofr. * In the sense of dis- 
i$telinedj hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

s Hoslis, properly a stranger; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me. personally). Inimicus, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicus, inimicus, as adjectives, may be compared ; and tis such generally 
take the eta/. 

* Also to be impUeated cr concerned in (a conspiracy, Ac,) ; an object (ol bus* 
'kiclon). 

b jEqualis and superstes have usually a dot, ; but the former more commonly 
B^«3»., when it signifies a *cim/em/7orary.' (Z.) 

• Cammodus (from eoot modus), commensurate with. 
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InconTeiLienty unsuitablej incommodut, a, urn. 

Fit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, serviceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, utUis, Is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, procliyis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tia 

Word, verbum, i, n. 

Fault, culpa, se,/. 

Lust, Jbido, inis,/. 

Age ss. time of life, aetas, tatis,yi 

{Eng,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kings with peaaanU^ 
{Lot,) Common to kings wUh peasants- 

Exercise 31. 

^Should invenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o.)] 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are bom for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent^ with your charac« 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not*' useful for 
that purpose (res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.** Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those"^ of- 
others. He says that he is not' chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



• Idoneus expresses a naharcUJihuss actually existing, but that requires to be 
obBorvedi made avaHabUy or (if spoken of a person) eaUed forth, AptuB ( s: con- 
venienter junctus) expresses actual fitneasy now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

* ) Idoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Aptus 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what isjSI 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer^ to be acted upon. 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act, (3) Idoneus^ spoken of a person^ 
describes ^JUness that may never be observed or called forth, : aptuSf a fitnest 
actually existing ; that has been called forth^ and is ready to act. [Idoneus from 
'4e0t as ultroneus from uUro, (D.)] 

4 Nostri, gen, pL 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but*^ thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wbhed to be like 
Balbus (149, 5). You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts' (jgen,). I will strive to discover what is*'^ expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. '^ 

[What is the Lat. for delightful to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those ol 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those* '^ of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he*^^ not have spent ^"^ a more 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was oioing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato* than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not' averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hut understands that these things are common to the rich man 
a$id the poor man. I cannot but^^ take these things ingoodpartM 
I will strive that nobody** may pity me.« Is wisdom peculiar' to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come*** into a very de^ 
Ughtful place. 



§ 31. TAe Dative continued. 

216. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing oi 
person to,fory or against which any thincr is done. Hence — 



• Begin with * CatonU and go on with * than Pompey.' 

I * Hot even Baibus !».» f MUeret, not mUereri. See 201, r 
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216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; ol 
fromising and paying ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of tkrecUening 
and ^efngf angry, <kc. 

217. frCr* Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace. expresses the immediate^ the 
dat. the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verba of eomparing are also foUowed by the prepoaition*^ cifm, m/«rt 
and sometimes ad, 

(6) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvaatage, jvno^ lado, deUctOi 
and qffcndo govern the ace. 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify o(m»7ii4xn<:2,ii rego and gubemo govern the oor., 
tempera and modcror the occ. or c2at. 

220. Tempero and moderor with the da/, are * to moderate,^ * rc- 
r/rafn within proper limits :' in the ace. * to direct ' or ^govern** 
Temperare ah aliqu^ re = * to abstain from.' 

221 . (a) Confer nostram longissirham setatem cum eetemitate. 

Compare our longest Ufe with eternity, 
Hominem cum homme comparat, He compares man 

with man, 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare tlie Uv^s 

of both of them together, 
(h) Librisme delecto, I amuse myself toith books. Of!endit 

neminem, He offends nobody. Hsec Isedunt oculum, 

These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-jikvat| 

Fortune helps the bold. 
(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeUng. Tempe. 

rare sibi, To restrain on/eself. Temperare ab 

injuria, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but fcUowed by no preposition in English.) 
Advise^ suadSre.! auas, tuas. 



k Jubto takes cux. with in/in. It may be followed by ut* with mhj, if used 
tbaolutely, without the mention of a person. (Z.) 
1 3fyur$ (properly, to makt a m<m think ofwnutfung. D.) calls Ms atteatioi 



Beiiere, 

Coitimand, 

Pleaee, 

Pisplease, 

Envy, grudge, 



Help, aid, assiBt, 

Heal, cure, 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare. 
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i credSre, credid, credit; (also tomirviit 
i with accua, of what U eniruated^, 

imp^rare, av, at. 

placSre, placu, placit. 

displicSre. 
^ invidere, vid, vis (it may also have ooau 
C of the thing grudged). 

auxiliari; subvSnire, vSn, vent; succur* 
rSre, curr, curs; opitulari, tfublfEyftK 
and juvare take the aocu».^ 

meddri.i 

nOcere, nocu, nocit. 

indulgere, Induls, indult. 

favere, fav, faut. 

nubSre,"* nups, nupt {properijf to vel!). 
( parere (of the habU) obedire \uipariisu 
i lar€Kts). 

repugnare, av, it. 

ignoscSre, ign5v, ignot. 

persuadere, suas, suas. 

resistSre, rescrt, restit. 

parcSre, p^perc et pars, pars et parcft. 
i minari (with (icciu, of the tkaig threat' 
i ened), 

comparare ; conferre," tQl, collat. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good senae. Hortari appeals to his tnll ; auadere, to his underatattd' 
big, Suadtre is to attempt to ptmuuU ; persuadere is to advise effectuaUy; tc 
persuade. 

k Auxiliari (to make oneself a fnan's auxUium), to increase a person's strength i 
to help. Juvare (allied tojuvenis; properly to make youthftUj powerful^ active j 
hence) to help (one who is striving, D.) ; to fecilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose; support, Opitulari (from opes), to aid with one's maans^ credit^ r0- 
soureeSf a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Suboenire (to come-under, i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger'. Succurrere, to run to the assist* 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to succour, SubUvare, to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support : — figuratively, to alleviate, mitigate, 
lighten. (R.) AdjUvo and auxilior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often 
means to increase ; enhance. (C.) 

i Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the sick 
person, or to the operation of the physician; sanare, to the disease, or to the 
iperation of the medicine. (D.) 

« 7>> 6e married is nuptam esse, and we find, nuptam esse cum aliquo. 

■ Canferre {H bring together), coatsndere (to stretch together), eomponere (to 

4* 
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Td oe angr> with, \ ^^^^ ^^^^ succensfire (of deep laH 

i ing reeentment)^ both govern dative. 
To injure, hurt, laedCre, laes, laes (accua.). 

To delight, amuae, delectare, ay, at (ocetw.)* 

To offend, ofiendSre, fend, fens {accu*.). 

* He threatens me wiih death ' should be 
In Latin, * threatens death to meJ 

Exercise 33. 

[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the cmiwer would he* no* 7] 

223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can'* com 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It_is 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that^' he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws 1 
We ought to be angry* with vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from' injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus). 
It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I mil ask 
hjm whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone" 
that I might cure my head. Itjs strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think*' that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows'* a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody." Qompare 
this peace with that war. I have unwillingly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who'*' grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative continued. 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into jttxttipooUion for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
aay that wttferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvioui^ 
IS soon as they are brought togelOurs contendere^ to institute a dote eompariton, 
Ramshom says, eomparare is to compare things that are exaetfy nmtfar, and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : * conferre pugnantia, comparan 
wnirarieu* 
« SuDceneire, because the anger is lasting. 
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225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
bene, satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compoun4cd with ad, in, inter, oh, 
pne, sub, con, govern the dot, 

(ft) Many of those compounded with ah, ante, de, e, post, pro, 
re, super, gowem the dat, 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference oi 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre- 
positions^ they are compounded with. 

227. Vocabulary 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfuL 

To be present, adesse,** adfui (hence, to ttand by). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- 5 ^^^^^^ 

cial to, 5 

To be wanting, fail, deesseJ 
To be before, or at the head of, to ) pjjgesse. 

command, S . 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > prodesse.- 

vantageous to, } 

To survive, • superesse. 

To oppose, obstSre, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satis&cSre, ftc, fact. 

To confer benefits on, benefaoSre, fee, fact. 

To prefer, ' anteponSre, pOsu, pbsit. 

To reckon one thing «j/ter, 1. e.. ?^,th«b«re, habu, habit 
as inferior to another, 3 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
cannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
local relation. (G.) 

4 PrcBBtnM is used as the participU of eulesse, Pr<esentem ease expresses an 
immediate audible or vmble presence ; adesscy presence generally^ within some 
fphere belonging to us. An expected guest ade»t^ when he is %nthin ow vooiU; 
but to be prccMTM, he must be in the 8amt room with ourselves. Adeooe relates 
<o a pencn or thing to wliich one is near; vUereoae^ to an action that one is bb- 
listing at. (D.) 

r Abe8$e is simply to be aboent or away; not to be there, Deesee Is spoken of a 
thing that is wanting, ihepreaence of it missed, because necessary to thecompieto* 
net* of a thing. Deficere is the inchoative ofdeesee, aaproficere to prodeooee (D.) 

■ Prodeme drops the d bef6re those parts of turn that begin with a consonant. 



84 THE DATiVL. [§32. 228,231^ 

JSng, To prefer death to darery. 

jr^ ( To rtekon slavery after death (po«eAa&3r« scrvltutem mortl). 
nO) as the English.) 

Exercise 84. 

[Obs. * BttUr * when it means *jtrtferabU,' * more wcUitfactaryf* should be 
translated by tatitu,] 

228. It is wise^' to prefer virtue to all things (transl. both 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the battle, ^t is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist {suhvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will not^ be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing** to honourable conduct. 
Hoio does It happen that all of you*'* prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us"* have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity." He promised 
that he would not be wanting either' to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who*®* preferred death to slavery. 



229. VoCABtJLART 32. 

(Verbs that take the dai. or ace. without difference of meaning.) 

To flatter, fawn upon, aduliri, adulitus. 

Lie Q^, border on, acyac^re, jScu, jScit. 

Attend to, consider, \ ^'Z'ith'^T^ ^^""^ ^'^* '"^ ^'''^'''' "" 

r anteceUSre,ceIlu (reryrar«); pnestare,* 
Excel, surpass, am superior to, < prsstit, priestit {dot, best with ante- 

V cellere). 
p .1 ( def icSre,^ fee, feet (to revolt from, a, 

( ab; tOf ad. Also with aecus.to desert). 



t Sen note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
« Let the yerb be the last word in the sentence. 

* Translate as if it were, 'would be wanting neiiher to the time ner,* Ac, 
V So also the other verbs of going before^ or turpa^aing : ante- or prm- oeden 
currere, -venire, vertere, Ac, (prtecedere has only the ace. in prose. Z.) 
e See 227| r. 
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/ despdrire (also with de which governf 
To despair of^ i the ablai., hence desperatus, giveo 

I over). 
To make sport of, make merry < illudSre, lus, lus (also followed by in 
with, mock, c with accus, or ablai). 

FaU upon, seize upon, (of cares, ) i^cessere,! cessiv, et cess, cessit, 

1&C., assailing the mind), > 

Wait for, pnestuJari, Stus.* 

Rival, emulate, temulari, Stus.' 

Accompany, comitari, itus. 

f praeb^re or prsestare se fortem (the lattei 

To Bhow oneself brave. Ac. J taplylng^tim/thefonnernotnece* 

I sanly so ; pnsbSre se, to tkow one 
t self; prestare se, to prove oneself). 

Grief, dttlor, oris, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus, a, um. 

Territory, ager, agri, m. 



Exercise 35. 

aSO^ I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father 
Z-Attend to what^ (pi.) will be said. jLet us not flatter the power 
ful. YThe Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory) 
^ Did not words fail you f^ Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] 7 / almost think that the Lydians (Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus, i Does it show** a brave mind 
to despair of one's {suus) fortunes ?^ Grief seized upon the whole 
(omnis) army/ipit was owing to you** that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. t{ I cannot but'* 
mock you/^he never beheld Caius without" inaking merry 
with his folly /^ I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for /iS There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



y So also invadere, 

B Exptctare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; apperti% to 
oe keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence; pneatolari, to be in readiness 
n pttform a tervice, (Rid. after Doderlem.) 

* ^mtUor is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to envy ; it does 
not however express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or vurpcuA a pcrsorit 
vrhich mayf or may not, be caused by envy. 

b * What ' is here rd, (:= those thingt^ wJdch), 
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§ 33. T?ie Dative continued. ( Verhs with ttoo consiructiona,) 

231. (a) Dono,^' ctrcum Jo, and several other verbs, take eithei 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accU' 
mtive of the person and an ablative of the fAfng. 

Verbs of fearing take a <ia^ of the person ybr t^/Mmi one fears, 

232. (a) Cirdumdat urhem muro ; or, circumdat murum urhi. 

He surrounds the city with a wall, 
/ Ciceroni immortaliidtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem inu 

^ (^ mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 

{ immortality on Cicero, 

233. Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dot, of person with ace. of thing; or. cxc, of person 

with abl, of thing.) 

Besprinkle, bespatter, adspergSre^d spers, spers. 

Surround, circumdSre, dSd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induSre, indu, indut. 

J exuSre, exu, exut {acais. of person^ ab- 
Strip off, < UU. of thing. With accus. only * to 

( throw off,* * put off,* * divest oneself o^' 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludere, interclus, intercltls. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

' cavere, cav, caut (cavere aliquem ;*-to 
* guard against s he on ont^s guard 
against s ' CB.y^Q alicui,^ to guard i 
watch over; caver6 or sibi cavefe, to 
(^ he on onis guard). 
' consulSre, sulu, suit (consulSre aliquenh 
to consult ; consulere aUcui^ to consult 
for a person ; to consult his interest : 
consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
y t take measures against a man). 

To wish well to, ctlpgre* alicui ; cupere, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of ^ prospic6re patrice. 
one's country, ^ providere patriae. 

„ . c imponSre (aliquid alicui) ; with dot. only 

To lay upon, ^ 'w impowupon.' 

incumbSre rei ; incumbere in rem, toap» 
To lean upon, \ ply onesdf vigorously ; to denote on» 



To beware, 






To consult, 



i 



^ mcumoer 
} ply one 
t self to. 



•• Jgb, Impertire irr impertlri. <» fib, inspergCre, 

% Also cavere ab aliquo, or ab aAqua re. * <Sb, bene, male, Ac. velle aKcul 



f 3d. 234, 23.5.] 
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Cruelly, 
Almost, nearlXi 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch, 
To prepare. 

The state. 

To take a cazup, dc 

Humanity, human feeling; 
Flight, 



A wall, 



Afftme wall, 

234. [C. XX.] H^ In English, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 



crudeliter. 

prope; pSne or psBue. 
ara, 8B,yi 

impedimenta (p2ttr.}prop6rly hinan * 
castra {pmr,). 
agger, Bris, m. 
fossa, s,^ 
parire, av, St. 
( respublica, relpubUcs, reipublics, rem- 
( publicam, ^lO, 

5 exuSre ; i. e. ' to stitp the enemy {aec,) 
I of their camp ' {ablai.), 
humanitas, atis,/. 
fuga, «,/. 
f mums, i, m. (the general term ; moBnia, 
from munire, is the wall of a city for 
protection against enemies; paries, 
etis, the wall of a building, allied to 
pars, portio, dc. ; maceria, allied to 
margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 
of a garden or vineyard. D.) 
mums lapideus. 
substantives standing before and spoken of 
used adjeetiveli/f and must be translated into 



Exercise 36. 

235/ I warned Caius whom to guard {suhj.) against. 7- Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. 3 There is no one wJio is not aware that Cicero- is watching 
over the state. >^e promised to consult' my interests. J" He im- 
posed on his own (men) that^ he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. ^ They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. **. h 
remains that (u<) we should consult our own interests. T That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. ^^I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself^ to the state. :^he Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls, He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. /-Do not divest yourself of your human- feeling'. 
I '^ Csesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch, ^l^ pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over.'O will warn Balbus not 
10 throw off his human-feeling. ' ^Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 



88 -<HE DATIVE. l^^ 34. 286-S4) 

§ 34. Verba that take a second Dative, 

236. Sunif with several other verbs, may govern ttoo datives. 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses ihepurpo$eoT some similar notio« 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a maii 
eometf or tmcb another. 

237. (c) A second dative often stands after sum, where toe 
•hould use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, dec. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after * to ftc ' may often be translated into Latin by the iaU of 
substantive. 

238. {d) The English verb * have ' may often be translated by 
9um wilh a dative.' 

{Eng.) I have a hat. I Aare two hats. 

{Lot.) There U a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace, after *Aaoe' will be the nam, before *iobe;* 
the nom, before ' have,* the dot, after * to be.* 
239. (e) In '«•< mifU nomen,* the name is either in the nom., the da<., or 
(less commonly) the ^6n. 

The construction with the dot, is even more common (in the case oi 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of attraction, the name being attracted into the case of 
mVU. (K.) 
340. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausaniasy rex LacedaemoniOrum, venit AtUcis aux^ 

iKo, Pausanias, king of the Lacedcemonians, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians. 
(ft) Pericles agros sues dono, reipublicae dedit, Pericle-f 

gave his estates as a present to the state, 
{c) Magno mdJo est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil (pr^ very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio erit, He wiU he odious {or, an object of 

dislike) to himself. 
(rf) Fuere Lydtis multi ante CroBsum reges, The Lydiant 

had many kings before CriBsus. 
(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



t So* can hati* may be translated by *poieH ease.' 
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Mareius, whose surname was afterwards CariolO' 
mus, — Fond nomen AreihUsa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen MercurU est mihi, 
My name is Mercury,) 
(/) At tihi repente paiieis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, But, behold, a few days afterwards 
Caninius comes to me. 

242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by tupo datives.) 

(1) With auxUio (assistance). 

Come, Tenire, ven, vent. 

Send, mittSre, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With eulpiBy vUiOf criminL 

To impnte as a fault, culps dare, dSd, dat (with aee. of thing). 

To reckon as a &ult, turn into a ) vitio? vertSre, vert, vers (with tue, of 

&ult, >. thing). 

If) To i^ve as a present, dono or muneri,h dare (with aoc. o{ thing) 

To be a hindrance, impedlmento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrioi esse. 
To be hateful, o^o esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honor! esse. 
To be very advantageous, magnae utilitati esse. 

To mean k \ ®^^^ velle; mihi tUn, Ac, to be used ac* 

* C cording to the person meant. 

To throw hlmsdf at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, c projicCre, jec, ject. 



f VtHum is any^t0, blemi^ or faulty whatever makes a thing impetfeet 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actions and persons. CtUpa 
ia,fa*jU; whatever is blamable; hence vititim may be used for culpOf but culpa 
not always for vitiunt. Scehts always implies a wicked intention: culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence, caution, Ac 

h Aprcemium is given to retoard, with reference to the merit of the receiver: 
ft donum, to produce jot/^ vnth reference to the gratuitousness of the gift : a 
munuSf to express affection or favour, with reference to the sentiment of th^ 
giver. (D.) 

i Rrtfbrum is ' what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is * what 
ae «• (or has been) reproached with ;' * a reproach^ actually made. (D.; 

k That is, not uhat an£s miming is, but what ome means by such conduct, 

1 Projicere se alicui ad pedes, which Krebs formerly objected to, is quits 
correct: (See Clc. Sest. U ; Cses. B. G. 1, 31.) 



90 THB ACCUSATIVE. [^35.248*215 

iO. jaa.]t^* What is sometimes used for *Aow' (quam): sometimes fio' 
' how great * (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. /He promises to come' to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes.** ^t waa 
indng to you, that I did not throw myself at Caesar's feet. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. 5There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests^ of Caius. ' I 
fear that these things will not®' prove an honour to you."^ I don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such*'^ a battle.<) There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest {see Index L) praise into a fault. /I I hope that men will 
understand howp odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howp advantageous it is to keep one's word. lie says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me as a fault. He pro- 
mised* to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought"^ a charge of immorality against Caius 1^ 



X. 

§ 35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com 

pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 

few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 

live. 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voioe. 

245. {h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of taking ox 
wielUng of take the thing in the accusative. 



« G,tM, 

■ Part, in rut with the proper tense of mm, 

• Say: *It is for a great honour. 

P ' How ' must be translated by qtumttu, 

4 With many of them the preposition Is often repeated; and with (ithors the 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a trati' 
tiiwe notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, 9Uirt (to thirst) := ' to deairt as a thinty man derires ;' harrir^ 
z= * to f ear, and express my fear by ^vuddenng i' properare mortem, 
'to canut dttth, and to cause it in heuUJ — ^This figurative use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages, 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro* 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would bo wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras vis* 

Ued the Persian magi. 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbarOrum pSdibus 

obiit,' Pythagoras travelled over many countries of 

the barbarians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

with me. 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery ; to be a slave. 
Ceram 6lere, To smell of wax. 

(c) Sitire hondres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat, He 
commits many sins. 

I&49. VOCABULABT 35. 

{Tyar^/ive compounds of Intranntive Verbs.! 

Attack, ag&rredi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adlre," adii, adttum. 

To enter into a partnership, coire societatem ; coeo.t 

To stir out of the city \ ^*^™ <^"^ ^^^'> ""^ «ced«/e. cess, 

c cess. 



qU is more common than the ace, ; excedere and egredi, in their proper mean< 

ing ot going mtt^ should be followed by< or the oW. But Livy has urlaA 

txeedere. 
r Ob in 6btrro. Ac, seems to De an abbreviation of amb, il/i^f. (D.) 
• VtMire is, to pay a visit as a friend or companion ; adire^ to visit on btiMu 

%U9, or in consequence of some want; convenirCf to visit, on Inuineat or noti 

aalutar^f to pay a eomplimentary visit. (D.) 
t The eomvounds of to have generally perf. it, not in. 
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To raoeed the bounds of mode- ) „^„„ excSdSre. 

ration, ) 

To die, mortem obire, obii, obi turn) obeo. 

TocaU upon; have an Interview j eonvgn&e, v8n, vent, 
with; hence, to speak to, 5 

To come to a detennlnaUon ; to j consUlum inlre. 

adopt a resolution, S 

To encounter death, mortem oppStSre, petivi, petii, petit^ 

To smell o^ tfldre, olu ei olev, olit et oldt. 

To haife a strong smell of; to ) ^edttlere.^ 

smack o^ I 
To taste of (I. e. have taste or ( sapSre, lo (pcrf, rare^ sapiv et aapo. 

flavor of), c sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, iv. It. 

To boast of, gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dblere, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, pnetervShi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo fere (* almost nobodjr*). 

Coast, ora, ae,/. 

Speech, oratio, 5ni8,^ 

Antiquity, antiquitas, atis,/. 

Citizens, civis, m. ety. 

Wonderful, minis, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at ; somnium, * dream* 

Herb, herba, »,/. 

Honey, mel, mellla, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to perattade 7] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a- proclamation that nobody*^ should stiz 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.*) Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with CsBsar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



■ Ubire mortem^ or diem mpremum (for which chire is used with the aoc 
->mitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obient simply 
tuffert ; oppetere mortem is, if not to teefc it, yet at least to meet it tpithjirmnea' 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

V Re has in many compounds the meaning ot forth} thus redolire. 'to 
smell forth ;' *to emit a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Dbder- 
itm thinks that, as tuA, it is possibly the Oreek jp«. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered"^ 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
{SiciUa). Three hundred of us**) have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any lody who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not" choose to enter into 
a partnership with me', \fear he vjiU enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as*) Cicero. I cannot but" grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling^. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 36. The Accusative continued, 

251. (a) Verbs oi asking, teaching, and concealing, may have 
Uoo accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing. 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceoy to give informatum, prefers the ablative with de. 
After peto, and umuHmts after the other verbs of beggings the person 
is put in the oM, with a: and after rogOy interrdgOf dc, the thing often 
stands in the abl, with de, 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take tioo nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take tiDO accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The appotUitm ascti9ative completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of eaUmg, appointing to an office, eonndering. 
Ac, together with fadOf ejffido^ reddo, &c 

The second accusative is often an adjective, 

254. (d) With fado and ^ido a sentence with ut is oflen found 

ingtead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of the 

Mccondj it is generally omitted. 

{Eng,) The mm makes att OwngB {to) flourish. 
{Lat.y The sun makes that oil tMnga should floarish 
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(Eng,) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

{Ldt.) He had Lysis his master ( = a« his master). 

255, [C. XXII.] 0::^^ * For * and * as * are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to anothei 
noun in the sentence. 

256, (a) Racilius me primum sententiam r(^dvit, Racilius asked 

me my opinion first. 
(Verres) parentes preiium pro sepulturfll llberillm pos-^ 

cehat, Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

far the hurial of their children, 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam ? Who taught 

Epaminondas music 1 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socrates totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world. 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The Eu- 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines ccbcos reddit cupiditas et avaritia. Desire and 
avarice render men blind. 

(d) Fac ut sciamy'' or (with ut omitted) fac sciam. Let me 

know. 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et efictt, ut ha rectae 
ratiOni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 
causes them to obey right reason. 

257, Vocabulary 36 

Ask, rtfgSre,* St, at 

g^ { petere, petiv, petii, petit ( person to be 

^^' t governed by db,). 



V In comic writers the ace, is often expressed : * Eum ita Jaciemust ut quod 
vi<ierit, non viderit.' *Ego tefaciam,}it miser sis.' *Nequ6 potui Venerein 
facere^ ut prbpitiaesset mibd.' 

* Petere and rogUre are the nost general expressions of a ictsA to obtain^ 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poacire and 
orarCi but somewhat nearer to orSre, Of the two, rogart relates immediately 
to the person applied to,^e/er« to the favour asked. Postvlare and exlggre 
denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the will: but in postvlare the stress lies on the wish and wiU 
of the person making the demand ; in exigere on the legal ob^^ation of the per* 
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Claim, require, demand, i P<»«^ «!> «.» "T*"* »''»«• P<»- 

^ ^ ' c cit; nagitare, av, St. 

Beseech, obseciire, av, at. 

Pray, orare, av, at. 

Adjure, obtestari, tatus. 

Teach, dttcere, doca, doct. 

Unteach, dedtfcdre. 

Conceal, celare, av, at. 

To teach Socrates to play on the ^ Socratem fidibus docere (i. d. 'to 

lyre, ( teach him with the strings'). 

To think ss to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion =: ( censere^ (the word for delivering an 

to deliver it as my opinion, C opinion in the eenate-hotue), 

Tothink= toreckon,judge.con- ( e^ti"iSre = exa»tImire,'to pronounce 
., .* .» I judgment after Evaluation;' arbitran, 

C * to decide as an arbiter.' 
To think, as opposed to knowt opinari, atus. 

Not only, but also, \ °°" solum-sed etiain ;.ar non solum 

C — verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa docSre de {the peraon in aceua.), 
Agsun and again :s most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, Os, m. 

Just =s fair, right, equitable, eBquus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, onis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many' things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' (thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing** to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^* from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



SOD against whom it is made. PoacHre and JktgUSre denote an emphatic do- 
mand : but the poecens only demands in a decided manner, from a feeling of 
right or power, the JtagUane with pataion and impetuosity under the Influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) lleaseJlagUare may be * to demand imporiunatdy f 
toimporiune,* 

^ Censcre is followed by the aee, with ui/In. ; or, if the opinion Is given to be 
fMawe^ by k< with the wbj, $ but the vJt is often omitted. 

7 laie is the demonstrative of the eeamd person ^fhalt qf yown* 
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I fear that you will not consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion will make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens (acc») should^' spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body but thinks it iust that you 
should spare me. 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(Impersonals with aec,) 
It esca'pes me, me fugit, fallit ; prsterit* 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It is becoming, dScet. 

It is unbecoming, dedScet. 

{Eng,) It is becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

{LtU.) It becomes (or miabeaeems) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of aanSre and mediri^ wliich relates principally to the skill of the 
pkyticum? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of t«,'* unless I am mistaken, survive. 
i do not forget (Jl does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance,^ have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can^^ cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much^ tp speak little. It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry .* It does not escape me, how odi- 
ous^^ impiety is to the good. 



XI. 

§ 37. The Ablative. 



261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument j and 
often the cause or munner. 



* Censebat Censere should be used when the opinion is the expression of a 
uiUedcimoietion. 

•■ lAUet me and littet mUU, though they occur in Justin^ Pliny, «bc., should bi. 
vnididd. <0.) 
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Ufi2. (b) The price for which a thing is bought^ sold, valuedf oi 
ionCf is put in the ablative. 

263. (c) The adjectives magnOf parvo, 6cc,, are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the genu 
tivCy especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(d) Thnii and quanti (with their compounds), pluriSt minoriM^ always stand 
tn the genitive. With verbs of valuing^ magnif parvij maxinU^ mtntmi, 
plurimif also stand in the gen. ; but magna, ptrmagno, and parvo, are 
found in the aJbl, also with astimare. With verbs of price, mc^no, per- 
magno, parvo, mmimo, plurimo, niTtUo, viU, stand in the ablative, 

(e) The substantives, ./Cocci, nauci, nihili, pUi^ &c., also stand in the gen, 
after verbs of valuing. 



^"^* I are not used, but \ ""»«^^ 
Majority > i pluri§, 

« 

365. (a) Terra vestlta est JhribuSy Jierbis, drboribus, frugibusy 
The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Cormbus tauri se tutantur, Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns. 

(b) Viginti talenUs unam oratiOnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 

(c) Vei^ditOri expedit rem venire quam plurimo^ It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should be sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie pluris facio, I value you more every day, 
(c) Totam rerapublicam flocci non facere, Not to care a 

lock of wtol (or, as we should say, a straw^ oi- 
rush) for the whole state, 

266. Vocabulary 38. 

To value, SBsttmare, av, at. 

To hold cheap, parvi pendSre ; pSpend, pens. 

_, ( stare, stst ; or constSre (with dot, oi 

. To cost, > \ 

To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, venire, <^ eo, venlv, and venu, 



b The passage in Phaedrus, ' Multo majorie alapsB mecum veneunt,' ta pe^ 
L ups the only instance. (B.) 

^ \ Snire = vSnum ire, to go to »ale, from an old substantive vitiut. So-, re- 

ft 
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To eell, vendere, Tendid, vcndlu 

To buy, CmSre, em, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 
For less, mindris. 

For as much — as, tanti— quantL 

For just as much as ; for no more > tantldem-quantl 

For how much, quant! 7 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing of, nihili fiLcCre. 

Not to care a straw for, j ^^^^\ ^f ^ {lUcraUy, to vuJU, i. e. 

( reckon it* at a lock qftoooP,) 
Not to care that for it, non hujus facSre. 

Peck, mbdius, i, m. 

Wheat, . triticum, i,n. 

Sesterce,<i sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant mercator, oris, m. 

{Eng,) To cost a person much (or dear). 
(Lot.) To stand to a person at much. 
fC. zzif I.] S;^ When o?i«, two, &c., mean one, ttDo, Ac, aplax or for eack, they 
must be translated by the dUtributive numerals, tingriU, bJni, Ac 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians (Pcmi) much blood. 
It cannot be denied that that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
i^ hardly any body^* who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things top dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what''* com 
is selling for. 



Aun-dfirc/ ven-d?resss yenum dSre. Tacitus has poaiia v^no, exposed for sale 
VntiBo is conjugated like eo, having venii rather than vmivi for per/,, and import 
ccniebam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participlea 

d A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money A thou 
(<and aeetertii made one tetttrtium, which was a avm, not a com. 

• i>pn!8 In diem aesibas. 
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^ 38. The Ablative continued. 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding, filliTig, loading, dec, and their 
opposites, such as verbs of vfanting, depriving of, emptying of^ 

govern the ablative, 

269. (b) But of these igeo and indigeo (especially the latter) govern thef^erd- 
tive also. 

270. (c) Some verbs ot freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being ai a distance from, dsc., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by di, preposition J 

271. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 

vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 

But potior takes the genUvot^ when it^ means *to obtain aovereign 
power over.* ^ 

5572. (a) Pericles Jlorebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 
emhient in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality), 

(b) Res maxime necessariae non tam artis indigent, quam 

laboris, The most necessary things do not require 
skill so much as labour, 

(c) Athenienses bello liberantur, Tlie AUienians were res- 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere. Relieve me from this burden. 

(d) DivitiiSj nobzlitate, viribus, multi male utuntur. Many 

m>en make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) 
strength, 
Augustus Alexandria hrevi poVUus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria. 

273. Vocabulary 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive of^ privare, av, at. 

To bereave of, deprive of, orbare, 5v, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an ) ^^^^^g g^^ 5^^ 

enemy), ) 

To be without, \ <^''^re,h canii ei cassus sum, carit ei 

I cass. 



t With defendiSre, exsdvire^ exanerare, levSre, the ablative alone Is to be pre- 
VHTed. (Z.) 
9 ExpildrefCompUdreaxe Uo plunder * as robbers. 
h Carire is simply ' to be wUhoiU :' egSre is * to need, to wnU .** indSgSre U * to 
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[^39, 27.3 



To stand In need o^ need, re- ( Sgere (ablat. or gen.) or indigere {which 
quire, C U stronger) egSre, egui, . 

T<> free from, set free from, re- ) y,^ ., 

lieve from, ) ' * 



To use. 

To discharge, perform. 

To enjoy, 

To feed on, live on, eat, 

To boast o^ 

To make the same boast. 



To rest or lean upon. 

To rejoice, 

Medicine, 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

Quite, 

Debt, 

A heavy debt. 
Severity (of a disease). 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



Gti, ilsus. 

fungi, functus ; perfungi (stronger), . 

frul, fruitus, and fructus. 

vescik {no perf,). 
( gloriari ; also followed by de ' and by 
c * in * when it signifies * to glory in,* 

Idem gloriSri. 

f niti, nisus and nixus ; in aliquo niti, «i 
*to lean on a person for support, 
thai isy * to rest with' in the sense ol 
depending upon his exertions^ &c. 

gaudSre, gavlsus. 

mediclna,! as, f. 

lac, lactis, n. 

caro, camis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris. Is,/, {dbl. i.). 

plane. 

aes alienum, another man's money ; 
ses seris, n. copper. 

magnum ses alienum. 

gra vitas, atis,y. 

morbus, i, m. 

perverse. 



{Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, <ftc.) use of it. 
{Lot ) Use ill {perversely^ <&c.) 



feel that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an adwm - 
tags desired, carire is simply, < to be without a desirable good,' egere^ * to b« 
without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation oi 
Cicero's definition; that car^re is *eg6re eo quod habere velis,* 

i Also with a, ab. 

k Vesei is the most general expression for supporting life by food^ including 
sdere and Inhere as the actions of men, pas<A and potare as the actions of bea^s. 
When vesci relates, as it generally does, to eatings it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, chev^ingi svoaJlowingj &c. : whereas edBre^ comedire supposes the manner iij 
which fi man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion is the 
ourpoie nf eating, the support of life ; In edere, the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating, (D.) 

i Medicanientum or medicamen is a medicine with reference to Its material 
substance^ naUis prepared by cm apothecary : medicinuy with reference to its hecUr 
ing power ^ 2Attis prescribed by a physician ; remedium is a preventive, a remedy 
igainst an In: pending evil, CD.^ 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day^ be translated by indut, or by gtiotidUi when there 
is no progreuive increatc from one day to another 1] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice that 
you are quite without fever. The body, to he (ut) in good health, 
requires many things.*' Nature herself admonishes us every 
day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 
my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 
men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 
flesh. It toas owing to you** that I was not bereaved of my 
children. BiU a little more** and Caius would have been bereaved 
of his children. It is not every man who can think nothing oi 
pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 
May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 
to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 
depends upon you alone (in te uno)* Do men alone feed on flesh ? 
[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 
(gen,). 



275. The manner or causCy and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. Vocabulary 40. 

Lame of one foot, claudus altSro pSde. 

(Adjectires* followed by the abL) 

Worthy, deserving o^ dignus, a, urn. 

Unworthy, indignus," a,um. 

Banished, eztorris, is, com. gend. (fKim ex itrr£^ ■ 

Relying on, fretus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, praeditus, a, um« 

To deserve, dignus, um, Ac., esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, 5nis,yi 



• Adjectives signifying tDcmt orfretdotnfnm (vacuus, Iiber, d^c), take the abL 
X the abL with a, ab, 
^Dignu$ ondindignua are (less commonly) followed by thegenitvoe, 
n ProfUgus is one who has fled from his country ; exsul and exUrrrit imply 
'.hat the person is Mn&QX aentaust of banishment. ExtorriM relates rather to the 
mUe^ cf the r \ile ; txaul^ to his ptmiahnunt and disgrace, (D.) 
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Punishment, pcsna, e,/. 

Severe (of punishment, Ac), gravis, is, e. 

Motion, mOtus, us, m, (what deciens. 1 why 1) 

fteaiity, res, rei, /. 

Name, n5men, mis, n. 

{Eng.) He deserves to be looed.* 

(hat.) He is a deserving (person) who thmdd be hted (diguui eat 
qui amihtr)* 

{Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 
(Lot.) To affect ( = vUU) a man with punishment (aliqnem 
poena afficCre). 

Exercise 43. 

27/. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot but think^* these things unworthy of us. He has threat^ 
ened me with** severe punishment. I have said this (p/.), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion, h 
cannot be doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is au 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. // is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who'*' deny that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative. (Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native after the verb.' 

• So, he doetnot deeene to be, Ac, * indignus est, qui,' Ac, 

V Examples in poetry are MatiUine pater^ »eu Jane libentitu audia. (Hor.N 
TSine Ule t'tdfytuB Phineua rex indytue one ? 7\t Phoebi eomee, et noetro dilecte 
parerUi? (Val. Plac.^ So InQreek 9X0 is kiTios yhoio I (Theocr.) (K.) 
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Another vocative has generally preceded) and this second Tocative is 
aitf acted into agreement with it ; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
tiominatire of the 9eamd person. 

(a) The phrase ' macte virtute esto !' (a blesnr^ en your valour! or, 
ffood hick to your valour!) is probably an example of this construction, 
macte being the vocative of mactuM from mag-ertf^ (to increase, enrich, 
(&c^. The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of macte with the infinitive. (See example : juberem macte virtute 
CfM.) (£.) 

2fiT9. {h) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
tpposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. 

This is espedally the case with coZk9, unuSf jtrimvM. 

280. fa) Made virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour ! or, 

^ Go on in your valour V 

Macti virtute, milites Romani, este ! Good luck, O 

Roman soldiers, to your valour ! 

Juberem fnacte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless- 
ing on your valour ! &c. 

(5) Audi tu, populus Albanus f Listen, ye people of 

Alba ! 

Salve primus omnium parens patrice appellate ! Hail 

thou, the very first who was ever called the father 

of his country! 

281. Vocabulary 41 . 

Dutiful auction, piety ' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with accus,), 

e ave^ salve* {iwtperaiivea of the 2d conju- 
Hail, farewell! 3 gation— vale, valeto is only faro- 

i weU!). 

The toga,* \ ^^S^i », /. (as opposed to the mtK* 

I tary cloaky it means the eioU gown). 

1 The root mag (the Greek /icy) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnut 
•ad mcctdrt (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

r PietatiB dutiful of ectum (towards the godsj one's parents^ relationSf country^ 
and even heTufactors)^ arising from a natural feeling : caritas (properly their dear- 
nu9 to us) is founded on reason and ^just ap^eciatian of their valu6. 

* That a»e was a mornings salve an cvawng salutation, does not appear to be 
establisned. Suetonius makes salve the mornings and vale the evening saluta- 
iSon. (See Habichi,) 

< A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
eary dress of a Roman citizen. It was Vijlowing robe» covering the left amii 
•at leaving the right at liberty. 
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rtriumphus, i, m, (a public piootmAoL 
A tilumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to a 

^ victorious general). 
To gain a triumph for a victory ) ^^ ^ ^, q^j^ trfumphare. 

oyer the Gkiuls, > 

To load the captives in triumph, captivos per triumphum ducSre. 
'People,* ptfpulus, i, m. (the voeat, not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

282./ A blessing oa thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country Ifl Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown Ij Hear, O people 
of Rome ! V A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-afiection 
towards your country ! /A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
4 You, such is your diligence,*^ will soon finish the business. T'His 
diligence is as great as'^ his abilities.^ It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability.^ There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is)/| It cannot be denied that be told 
many falsehoods, that he might no< be banished. '^ I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me./^There were some who"* denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 

§ 40. The Passive Voice* 

283. (a; The agaU after a passive verb (which is regttUriy under the gov- 
ernment of a or ab)iB sometimes put in the do/ive, especially in poetry, 
and after the participU in dm. 

284. The accusative after the active verb (the ofr^eef) becomes the nomi* 
native before the passive verb. 

285. (J) But verbs that govern the dative in the active arii 

used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before th€ 

English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

2S6. (c) Vapnloj vnneoj J^o, having a passivt meaning, have also a pMttm 
carjUruciion* 



" Not in the sense of folk or foUcsj as in £ngUsh| but of a veqplt. 
V Ac (See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. XXIV.] ft5"(d) To express the future sul(}unctiv€ 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essem, dec, 
but futurum sit, esset, dec, followed by ut. 

288. (f ) The fulure infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
in um with iri ; but when verbs have no supine, we must use 
fore or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future InfinitiTe passive must be used even 
when the yerb hat atupine^ unless the event is to be described as hdng 
about iohapptn. 

In other words the ntpme toUh iri is a paulo-poat futurum. 

289. (f) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
fi>r the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen. 

290. (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, JM[y resolution 

has long been taken. 

(b) Ghruz ttue invidetur. Your glory is envied. 
Philosophise vituperatoribus satis responsum est, The 

revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered* 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset. He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ah 
hoste venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 
To be doing by me. 

{d) Nescio, quando yu/t^rt^m sit, ut epistola scribatur,'' / 
donH know when the letter will be written. 

(e) Dixitybre ut oppidum expugnaretur,* He said thai the 
town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri, He said that the city 
was about to be taken. (G.) 

(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 
never tJumght tJiat I should come to you as a sup- 
pliant. 

{Eng.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac 
{Lot.) It ia envied (favoured, spared, answered, &c.) to you. 

(Eng.) I don*t know when It will be written. 

(Lot.) 1 don't know when it vnll be {subj.) that it be vfrittm. 



V Of course e&eet and teriberdtur after a past tense. 

* The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fore^ but on the preced 

ng verb. Spero fore ut wnitalexai : aperabam fore ut convaletceret, 

6* 



V 
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. 291. Vocabulary 42. 

To be beaten, vapttlare, av^ it. 

5 convaIe8c2<re,7 valu (see Tables fur Re 
To recover (from a sickness), ^ ference, II. vU.)- 

To heal, to be healed of a wound, consanescCre, sanu. 

„ ^ , , . , t^ 5 recrudeecere, crudu (prop-jrly to grow 

To burst out, or bleed afresh, J ^^ again). 

Wound, yulntls, Cris, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdSs, dotis, m. etf, 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a Tiian). 

( persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha« 
r am persuaded, J ^teo,* 

A liar, mendax, acis {prop, ancuijeei.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

^ plerique (pZeri declined and qtu append- 
Most men, J ^^ . ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ jjj ^j^^ ^^^ ^ 

' facCre (with abUU, ; obL with defCt with 

i2a/. De should be expressed before 

fo do any thing with a person, ^ the personal pronouns, the ablatives 

j of which are of the same form as the 
I accusatives). 

Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola' ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds unU^^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing." There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. All my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which^ of them is favoured by Csesar. That (ille) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not^^ heal. What will become of me 1 There are some 



y The diBease/rom which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
kh» abL 

■ PerBuaBUBimum \aheo should never be used ; perstuuUsimum eat mihi doea 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus' s to Cicero. ' (Klotz.) iam per^ 
nMu/«d qf (persuasum est niihi de, Ac, with abl.), 

« Say : < to the unwilling nothing a es lily persuaded.' b Of twoptTBdnb 
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who*®* believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

BOiTietimes govern one accusative (that of the object) m the passive. 

Since eren in the active It is only some verbs of aakingj Ac, that gov- 
em the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers. — Rogari may take 
this ace. It is found with iiidutuB and edoctua ; with doctus or eUdodut 
it is not common in prose : with cel&ri and moniri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as mvUa^ pjtitca. (Z.) 

294. (b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis afiects). 

Thus we may say, not only caput fcrllur aUcui^ or caput dlicujuMft- 
rftur^ but also aliquiaferltuT caput. 
(e) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the^en, 
or ablative. 

295. An accusative alsQ follows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity ia this : the datioe of the act. is allowed to stand as 
^ the nominative {ntbjeft) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the oe* 
eutatite of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek accuMtwe)^ and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus ambulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked). 

297. (i) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs o^ declaring, 
thinking, &c.y the personal construction is far more common than 
die impersonal.' 



* In the past tenses, tradUum e$t, prodUum e$t are very commonly ased. The 
passives of audire and nurUiSre arc frequently, though not so excluiively, used 
pernonally. (Z.) 
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{Eng.) It 8eem9f U mnd^ Ac, that Gaius has retired (or, as lot,), 
\Lat,) Caius ttm*^ it miid, Ac, to have retired. 

239 . (a) Rogatus sententiam, Being asked his opinion, Longam 
indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment, 

(h) OblItus*> faciem (smeared as to his face s=), having 
his face smeared or covered. Incensus animuin 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind agi- 
tated. Adversum femur ictus (struck as to hln 
opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

{c) Pend^re animi or animo,* To be in anxious suspense. 
Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fufsse dicitur. Homer 
is said to have lived {pr^ it is said that Homer Uved) 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
MilHades videhatur non posse esse privatus^ It seemed 
that MilHades could not he a private man. 

299. Vocabulary 43. 
Blood f (when jt^ecQ, cnior, oris, m. 

g|i . < tacitus, a, um (if actual, tacitnmus, a 

c um if habitual silence is meant) 
To be silent, hold one's tongue, silere, silu, 

To be sUent, hold j)ne's tongue, > ^^^^^ ^^^ ^acit. 

cease speaking, ) < 

Silence, silentium, !, n. 

Habit of silence, tafeitumitas, atis, /. 

About {qftsr to be sUcnt), \ ^^ ^"^^^ ''^'^' ^^^ ""^ profumn 

i may stand ii^ accua. without prepos.) 

To set on fire, incendSre, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSrc, succendere, cend, cens.ii 



* Prom obtlngre. 

• Often animis, if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses penden 
jnimi and pmtUre animis: not, 1 believe, pendere ammo. 

t SangrttM inest venis, cruor est de corpore fusus. At the moTneni of shedding 
Mnguis sheuld be used. 

f SUire is, to emit no aound, to make no noise, to be still ; — taeire is, to uttei 
BO tpordy to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
tiUrt are »trepgre,fr entire ; of taesre, diOre and Ufqui. (D.) 

k JneeruC^ is to set the whole of a thing on-fire ; aecendHre and miccendire, to 
tet a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. Accendere is to 
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Toreh, toeda, b, /. 

Lamp, lucerna, s, /. 

Funeral pile, pyre, rttgus, i, m. 

To strike, hit, wound, fenre ; icSre,! ic, ict ; caedSro, cJkSi^ emk 

Rod, virga, bb, /. 

Spear, hasta, as, /. 

Arrow, sagitta, ae, /. 

Lightning, fulmeny inis, n. 

To be flogged, whipped with rods, yirgis csdl. 

Thigh, femur, ttris, n. 

To walk, ambuULre, av, at. 

Right (opposite of left), dexter, trs, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

800. Cato was first asked his opinion* You with your usual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that'' the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^ I foretell that 
you will he fiogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of '^ 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied tJiat the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked {pass,) enough. We have 
come {pass,) to {ad) the town. It cannot he that^^ he is not tor. 
tured in mind. li is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus 1 



Ught it from above, wceendere from below. Hence a torch, lamp, Ac, accenditur , 
a funeral pile nuxeruiUur, .. (D.) Animua aceenmu is merely an excited mind, 
mimuB vncervrM an agitated mind. (D.) 

i Fertre, to strike generally; ceedSre is to strike with what cutM (includini 
rods, Ac.) : iegre, to strike with what pierces (including lightning, stones, &c.). 
Perh'i and ic&'e supply each other's deficiencies : thuaferire Is used for pres,t 
imperf,, JiU., which icere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a ptif. and pasi 
participU for ferii,feritus, which are not in use. (D.) /cere fopdtu it to ratify 
VT make a treaty, league, &c. 

k Decesd^. 



! 
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XIV. 
§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

801. (a) In answer lo the question when 7 the noun which 
expresses time is put in the dbhidve : in answer to the question 
Iwto long ? in the accuscUive. 

302. (b) In answer to the question in what time ? within what 

time ? either a preposition {inter,^ intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if ao 
ordinal, in the tingular, 
(In ten years : In the tenth year,) 

' 303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? how 

long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — 

Ante and jpost are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 

noun or prtmoun to be governed by them. 

304. {d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace. 
with ad. 

305. (e) Ahhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablative :^ it must precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (f) Natus (born) with the accusative of time = at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ablatioe of time = (respectively) above or under such an age. 

At auch an ags may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
naHu), 

807. (a) Vere, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. 
Hibemis mensibus, In the winter months. Solia 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 

1 Inter, if the whole duration is spoken of: intra, if oome point within that 
vpace. 

<B Zunvpt says the accuaatvte for duration, the abltUite for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in * litem decidit abhinc annos ^natuar * duration 
is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when a definite point of pa»t time is to be expressed ; the accw 
eative when exaxi accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the mora 
common. 
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Inediam biduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti 

nence from food =), To go withoui food for two, 

or even three days. 
Ager muhos annos quievit, The field has Iain follow 

for many years. 
(h) Germani inter annos qvmnordecim tectum non subie 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictatur^ se abdicaverunt, 
• Many persons have laid down their dictatorship 

within twenty days, 
Agamemnon cum universe Grsecia vix decern annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Greece had great difficulty in taking a single city in 

ten years. 
Pom pejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Roman! Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in forty-nine 

days added Cilicia to the empire of the Roman 

people, 
{c) Paucis post mensibus, A fow months afterwards. 

Paucis ante diebus, A few days before, 
Homerus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived 

many years before Romulus. 

(d) Ad coBnam Canium invitavit in posterum diem, He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Sol y ere ad Grcecas Kalendas,"" To pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 

(f) Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vita, 

Cato departed this life when he was eighty-five years 
old (or, at the age of eighty-five). 

fMinores annis triginta (Persons) under thirty years 
old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum. Under the age 
of two-and-twenty. 






^ That is, never ; there beinfl n^ Kalends in the Greek Calendar^ 
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Civis major annis viginti, A citizen uhove twenty 
years old, 

Cato primum stipendium meruit amiorum decem sep. 
temque, Cato served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen {pr^ when he was seventeen years old) 



308. Vocabulary 44. 

ToreoeiYO, 

To succeed to s follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj,\ 

Month, 

Gk> away, 

To kill. 

To kill (as a violent^ unjust^ cruel 
adf hy poison, ttarvation^strari' 
gUng, Ac), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight). 

To slaughter, butcher. 

To reign (neut.)) 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 

Ephesian, 

Temple, 

To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign, 
To bold a magistracy. 



1 



accIpSre, recIpSre, ezcipSre,* cep, cepc 

excipSre, c8p, cept {accm,), 

hinindo, inis,/. 

hibemus, a, um. 

mensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iv, it (78, x.). 

interficCre, f(Bc,fect (the most genera] 
term for killing, whether by Marva- 
tion^ poisotif hangings or the npord). 

necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
takes up some time). 

occidSre, cid, cis (it^is used however ol 

all kiruU of killing), 
trucidSre (according to Doderlein = 

taurickto, I cut down an ox), 
regnare, av, at. 
abdicare magistrStum, or abdlcare se 

magistratu. 
ipse (in agreement with the noun). 
EphesiuB, i, m. 
templum, i, ft. 
deflagrare, av, at {intrant,). 
stipendium merdre or merer! (i. e. lu 

earn pay), 
magistratum gerVre, gess, gest. 



» Accipimuf 6b\?LtB.\ exeipimuaynganiin,^ recipimu* fugientia. (D.) ThreeeuM. 
iM aeeiperej when the. thing is ^^ed or given: to receive a. penon flying or wan- 
dering is excipere or recipere ; exeipere being the act of a eervicabU friend^ an 
wqual ; recipere that of a benefactor, a euperior, Excipere Is to etop a living 
being in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hoetiU 
manner. (D.) Accipere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for me; excipen 
mUnera is to expose myself to wounds ' that may every moment come in my 
way.' (HiU.) Recipere is also distinguished from acdpere by denoting to receive 
not merely for detention, but for actual poeeeetUm, Accepta pecunta may be a 
mere deposit : reeepta pecunia is a formal taking into possession, (D.) 
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[C. zzv.] i;;^ After an expression of time, 'ihat^ is often used for on whU^ 
{Eng,) To have reigned more than (or above) two years. 
{Lot,) To be reigning hU third year. 
{Eng.) Before (he eonndahipf eenaortMp^ dkc, of Cains. 
{ImL.) Before Camt (being consul^ centor^ ^c. (ante Caium consulem)i 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which^' I received 
at one time. The swallows go away in jthe winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridatea 
slaughtered many Romian^ citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that {ab illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio* died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edicty that no one" under (306, f) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night tliat^ Alexander 
was born, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. H$ died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelau? 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy 1 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years afler he (had) returned. 

(1) past tres annos (or tertium annum) ) quam redie* 

(2) tertio anno" S rat. 



o Sdpio the last word. p Annis octoginta et tribus iptia. 

4 Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 (<£). 

' 1 migh* be supposed that * tertio armo quam (or quo) redierat,' would nieaa. 
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[§42. 811 



(3) tribus annis {or tertio anno) postquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat. • 

(b) Pridie qvxim excessit e villi, The day before he died, 
Poslridie quam a vobis discessi, TAe day after I 

left you, 
Postero anno quam, dec, The year after, &c. 
Priore anno quam, &c., The year before, &c. (Z.) 

811. Vocabulary 45. 

interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or nocte. 
( die ac nocte ; die noctuque ; nocte el 
c interdiu. 

vespBri, or vespCrc.* 

in temptfre, or tempbre onfy, 

India LatTnis. 
( bello, as weUoB in bello (especiafly if joia- 
I ed with an adj. or genit.). 

pugni Cannensi (or with m). 

paucia his diebus. 



By day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of the Latin games, 



In war, 

In the battle of Canns, 
A few days ago, 

A few days before (a past lime > p^^^jg jujg diebus. 
spoken of), > 



To found, 

To invest, blockade, 

To assault, storm, 

Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner\ 

Poison, 

Starvation, 

Hanging (' the rope *), 



condgre, did, dit. 
obsidere, sfid, sess. 
oppugnare, av, at. 
Hispania, as,/, 
ccena,* se,/. 
venenum, i, n. 
f^mes, is,/, 
suspendium, I, n. 



' after tico completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however aoes not appear to be so. < Octavo menat^ quam cosptum 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, &c. {Lav.) h dxro) ^r.<ri {Polyb.) ; * Tyrus sepHmo 
mense capta est* (Curt.): n-uXiopjcwi/ ivra nfivai (Pint.) * after a siege of eeveu 
months' (Clinton), 

■ Nearly so with ante : Ante triennium qttam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
.Tiortem obiit.' The use of the subjunctive here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In this construction postquam Is oftener followed by the phiperfeet than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect i * Neio natus 
est post novem menses quam Tiberius excessit.^ (Suet.) 

t Prom vesper J vesperis, 

* From Koiv6i* common: the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 46. 

3 12 A The city was taken hy storm three years after the siege 
be^an."^HamiIcar was slain nine years after he came (^d 
come) into Spain. ^Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
J M'^hy did he go out in the evening 1^1 will ask why he set out 
In the evening.^ Canius came to supper in good time.^ Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ?^ He died a few 
years ago/^ He died the day after he had called upon me.// He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken ./2 Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannee ?y ?He set out at the time of the 
Latin Gamesj^ The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded y/Tif is scud^\i\\dX Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son/^ Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? // Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ?//l am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison. 



XV. 
§ 43. Place. Space. 

313. (a) If the town at tohich a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of the^r^ or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative.^ 

314. (5) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusal 

Hve : in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of tawna and amaU idandf. Be- 
fore other words prepoaitunu must be used ; and before theacy when the 
name has an adjcetvoe.'^ 

315. Urba^ oppidum^ loctUt in apposition to the name of a town in the 
genitive^ stand in the ablative, 

316. Such combinations as * school at Capua^' * Carthage in Africa^ &&,. 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov* 



« Say : * after it began to be assaulted.' 

V If oppuluTn or urha come liefore the proper name, it must take a preponHon. 

<z.) 

V In almost all the constructions of time and space the prepositions are occa- 
sionally expressed. Thus *ab Epidauro :* * per totam noctem ^ &c. 
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emed by the preceding, rules, and the other njuns governed by a pr» 

poaUUm. (C.) 

(Eng.) Running to bis r/iothir at NapUt, 
(LeU ) \ ^^^^^S to Naples to (prep,) his mother. 
C Currens ad matrem Neapilim, (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimek 
by the ablative. 

With diMtSrCy txst&rcy enUnirt^ ace, or abl. is used (but not quite in* 
differently) : with abeaee, ex- dU- esdire^ ace, should be used ; with can 
siderCf easirafacgref the ooc ox abl,- j^ sometimes with prep, a, db, 

B18. (a) Vixi RamcRf TarerUi, Athenis, Gabiis, Tihuref I have 
lived at RomCf Tarentum, Athens, GahU, Tihur. 

(b) Legati Aihenas miss! sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios CorintTio, He fled to Tarquinii from 
Corinth. 

(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days* 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer miUia passuum decem. The field of Maraihon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens. 
Bidui abesty It is a two days^ journey from us (iter 

understood). 
Milites aggerem latum jpedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

broad (or, in breadth). 

819. Vocabulary 46. 
A pace^ passus, (is ss 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches 

A Roman mile of a tkou»and paces, mille passus. 
Miles, millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, I, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from ; to be at a > ^^ ^^^ y ^istit, 
distance of, j > j i 

To be nearer ; not so iar off, propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considCre, sed, sesfi. 



' Zumpt says, * If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to be 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl, is used :' in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, * in tne acc.^ but the abl. is also correct.' (Cffi« 
I. 48.) 

y Distare generally takes a. 
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To depart a finger's breadth, transrersixm digitnm discCd?ra. 

As they say, as the saying is, ut aiunt^ 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebee, trum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must *Iam amtDered' be translated 1 285.) 
320. He lived many years at Veil. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? / almost think it would have 
been better for (dot.) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Caesar. 
Caius is nearer to Csesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? I have been if^ormed that Csesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ * to be relieved from his*debt ? From this rule I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is.* 



XVI. 
^ 44 On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal mtbttaniive^ but with the power of governing 
what beiongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, 
that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds^ as fJai as it goes, with the English * verbal 
nibstantivey' or ^participta* mbstarUive in ing,* but its use is far less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in du» is nearly allied to the Gerund.* 



* Transversum, ut ajunt, dlgitum. 

• The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
parHcipial eubstardivt^ from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim 

p^e : every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive 
use. ' An affectation of being distinguiefied :' * the pretext of their hxxoing seized 
some traders :* ' after his having been tumbling about in his mind one pocr sen- 
tenf^e ^ * an atonement for his having been betrayed into,' dc. 
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ii8 meaning iti ^Kwnve denoting nece«ttlv«.AtneM, or something intendea 
what mustj ahauld^ or is to be done. 

323. (a) When the participle in dtu ia m the neuter gender wltti tHe tUlrd per 

son Hng, of eate, a whole conjugation may be tomied to ezpreaa wbai 
one muatt or ihould do. The pereon is put in the dative. 

324. OCT In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund gwerrmg 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of wrUing a letter, \ ^^^^^ epistolam. 

c scribende epiatole. 

825. A whole conjugation may be formed with the |)arf. m dru 

and sum. 

Present J -Ania^**!'^ sxaay Jam to be loved. 

i Amandus es, thou art to be loved, <&c. 
Imnerf ^ Amandus eram, I was to be loved, 

I Amandus eras, thou toast tobe loved, &c, 
Obs. Amandua eram or fid is generally to be rendered thouid (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which was (then) a 
thing to beloved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved 

326. (d> Pres. Scribendum est, \ ^"* *"«*' «^*- 

( /, you, we, &c., must torUe, 

Sing, mihi scribendum est,* / must write, 

tibi scribendum est, tliou mttst write 

illi scribendum est, he must write. 
Plur. nobis scribendum est, we must wrUe, 

vobis scribendum est, you must write, 

illis scribendum est, they must write, 

Imperf. Scribendum erat \ '^'f'^^ ^^ 'f^'f'^' . 

( /, thou, we should have written, 

mihi scribendum erat, / ought to have written, 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have wriUen, ^•. 

And so on for the other tenses. 

327. (Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistbla scribenda, a letter to be written. 

6. epistolse scribendse, of wrUing a letter. 

D. epistole scribendse, to or for wrUing a tetter. 

Ace, (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or for 

writing a letter), 
Abi. epistola scribenda, b by writing a letter. 



^ That Is, *Ui»tobe written by m£,* according to the idiom by which the pas 
slve.ii8ed impersonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenpes of the activo. 

b It ia not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into tha 
gerundive (partic. in dus) ; but only when the sabstantive in the case corres- 
•^onding to the grerund would itiielf give a correct tboufirfa imperfect, meanlncw 



■ 
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N. Auctores legend!, authors to be read. 

G. auctonim legendorum, of reading atUhore. 

D. a^ctoribua legendis, to ox for reading <mOum. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authore (or, to or for road 

ing authors), 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading atUhors, 
t2S The part, in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appears to do so. 
Scribendum est mihi (it is to-be-written bymezz) 1 must wriie. 
Consilium scribendas epistolas (on intention with respect to a Utter t>- 
oe-written zs) an intention of writing a letter. 
3^. {Eng.) We should all praise virtue. 

(Lot.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all (dot.). 
(Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 
(Lot.) A time of playing. Fit for (cforf.) ^^^^^^^ns to-be-carried. 
(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act. 
(Lot.) He is born or inclined for (od) acting. 
130. [O. zxvi.] X^ What is inform the present participle active is often ' Vu. 
participial substantive ' or gerund. It is always so, when it governs oi 
is governed, instead of merely agreeing, 

^^ What is in form the injin. pass, is often used as the partic. ol 
the fut. pass, implying possibility^ duty, or necessity. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good® for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, * / bring tJu dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use ^sepuhris legendis,' because I bring them to my recollection by meant 
qf the tombstones, though reading is the particular way by which I effect tliis 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates,' I must say. 
*f rsdones consectando,' not *prcedonilms consectandis,' because he did not make 
it safe by means of the pirates, but only by chasing them' away. (Q.) In the 
eonstruction with the genind, the gerund is more emphatic than the gerundive 
in the other eonstruction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphatic, the gerund should be used. 

• Utilis. UtiUs, inutHis, are followed by the dative of the genind, or bv tbe 
ace, with ad. Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach {pr(Bcipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (subj.) nobody,^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.<> 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the parL in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impenonal construction la 
the passive: as we must say, *mendacinoticredUur,* so we must say, 
' mendaci rum eredcndum eat.* 

(a) Hence to express <we must' do, Ac, with a verb that governs 
the dai, we must use the farL in dus in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative. 

333. (6) Bixt/htendu»jJimgendii8fj)otiundu8ytUendua^ Bie sometimes found 
in agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the aee. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, rea fruenda; ad qfflcium Jungendum^ &c., but also ^fruenda 
etiam sapientia eat.* 

334. The gen. aing. maaetUine of the partic in dua is used with auiyf even 
when it is pkural or/emimne aingular : 

( purgandi sui cs,UB3i^for theaake of clearing themselves. > 
( placandi tui, of appeasing you (of a woman). S 

335. (a) Parcendum< est iniraicis, We must spare our enemies 

(our enemies are to oe spared), 
{h) £a quae utenda accepisti. Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (ahl.), Every man 
must use his own judgment. 
(c) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solven- 
do esse (par, equal to, understood), To he able to 



d Se in Oaium quidem, &c. 

* So also veacendua, gloriandua^ medendua^ peenUtndua, pudendua. 

t Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, * diripieudi pomorum,' Ac. 
In some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning; 
'apes i-eatUuendi,* the hope of being roatorad. (Z.) 

c In a few passages the ace. of the object stands after this impersonal con- 
struction : ' Canea potius paiucoa et acrea habendum, quam muUoa.* (Vanr«) 
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pay, Oneri ferendo** esse, To he equal to bearing 
the burden, Conservandse libertatis esse, To tend 
to the preservation of liberty, 
338. [C. xKVii.] 1^ ^ I have to do it' must be translated by the part, in dus. 

(Eng,) With whom v>e hoot to live. 

{LmL) With whom U ia Uhb&4wed (quibuscum vivendom est). 

[C. zzTiii.] H^ ' M iM* followed by the infin. pasg., generally ezpressen 
nece$aiiyiJUnes8, or something intended; but sometimes mere poeaUnlUy, 
to be translated by possum, 

[ * The passage is to be found in the fifth book ' =s the passage nuxy 
or can be found in the fi£th book.] 

837. Vocabulary 47. 

To overthrow, evertSre, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- ) ^p^^^^ ^^^ , 

gaged in, 3 

To preserve, conservlre, av, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, stttdgre, studu, (dot.). 

Literature, 11 terse {pL ; also, a lettered an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendSre, pend, pens {dot.). 

To make it my first object or > id agSre (*to &e doing that' and nothing 

business, ) else ;k agSre, dg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful 5 to retain a grate- ) ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ 

ful sense, > 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : ft^ro, till, lat (the per- 

one's gratitude, i son te whom must be in the dot.). 

To clear =s excuse, puigare, av, at. 

Om. ' Shmdd^* which the pupil has been taught to translate by dtbeo or cfportU^ 
■rast now be translated by the part. induSf whenever it is not emphatic ; whfXh 
tver it might be turned into ^Uistoht^* dc. 



Exercise 51. 
838. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the 



over. 



^ Tiie dot, of the purpMe is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad: dis- 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an objtei 
ta the c2a/., the agent is sometimes expressed with a6, to avoid ambiguity ^- 
Oi /es ' quiims a vcbis consulendum est.'-— 

Obs, Caius consulendus est {must be consulted) : Caio consulendum est {t/U 
hiierestsof Caius must be consulted). 

i Vacare (to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best «rit»r& 
(Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k F<^owed by itf with subj. 

6 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting* the wretched. Let us eonsvU the interesU 
of those with whom we have to live, I will irquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must oonsult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you*' that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. / made it my first object to (ii/) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from (prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits 1 I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing, 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
interests of Caius. 

839. VOCABULAEY 48. 

(Words foUowiDg the construction of proper n&mes of places.) 
At home, dOmi.n 

From home, dttmo. 

Home, dOmum.A 

At my. yow, another man's Ac. > j^^j ^ ^^ ^^^ 

house, > 

On the ground \ ^"'"^ (which may follow a verb of eithei 

' I rest or Tnotion). 

In the field, militis.* 

Out of doors ; out, l ^^ <^*«^ * ^«'^ ®^ '»*^^) **"« C*^ 

J other verbs). 

To dine out, foils coenare. 



I SubUocmdU: as nbvenlre^ 9uceurr}lre govern a dat.y they cannot be pot tai 
agreement with their object. 

n Domut is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms In 
nome cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle me, mu, mi, mia, si declinare domus vis : 
but it has domi for cU htnne, &c. ; though not fox ^qfffie house J 

■ Also *to Pomponius*8 house,* Pomponii domum, iri^/^oui a prepoaUUm: *lo 
my house,* don«um meam. 

o BelH and mtlitieB are used only in connection with dOmi: bstlo however is 
Qsed for in tear. (Z.) 
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Into the country, rus. 

From the country, rure. 

In the pountry, ruri (less commonltfy rure). 

To return, . redire, eo, iv, it. 

To return, turn back, revertere,vert, vers ; or reverti.P 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum aliquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. > gratiam inire ab aliquo (Cie.), apud all 

on a superior), ) quern {Liv.) ineo. 

Youth 5 juventus utis, /. ; juventa, », f, Juven- 

* » tus, also * the youth.*' 
To cast forth, projicSre, j6c, ject. 

To resolve, constituSre, stxtu, stitut. 
Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lit. seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
Tullius returns (shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 (Jbi) ) he 
has always been at home. He answered that Pomponia toas sup- 
ping out. Might he nca nave spent his life in the country I 
They. {ilU) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
Bet out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without' danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger' ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit {tirtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Ceesar. Bal- 



P Kedire properly expresses the continued odton which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning back (reverti), and the return or arrival 
home (revenlre). (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having amved 
at his joumey*s end and finished his business ; reverti of one who turns baclc 
before he has completed his journey or business. (Emestu) 

^ JuventOy youth ss: the time of youth ; Juventus (utis), youth rs the time of 
3^outh ; or, * the youth ' := the young men : Juventas^ the goddess of youth. 
Cicero does not Mae Juventa; but lAvy and later writers use juventa for the timt 
li youth, juventus for (he youth, (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius (peff^). We must succoui 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succoui 
(he miserable.* There is no doubt that he thr^w these things 
(forth) on the ground against Ms will. The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war 



XVII. 

§ 45. On the construction of Partic^les. (Ablative absolute.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

ThuB < a Jku house* = a houae whick it ajuu one. * QuurU^a hat 
s: the hat which belong9 to CharU»^ Ac. 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indir^ man- 
ner { it auwnef it attriJbvJticdyi instead of stating it predicatively ; tha 
is, as sl format propoBition, 

343. Whenever tlierefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion aoounud by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a eonjuncHon (or con- 
junctional adverb) oitime^ cavse^ UmUatum^ &.c. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronouno or conjunduma (such as when, after, if, m$ut, 
heeause, although, &c.), may often be expressed by partidpUa. 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this eonstruction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vaguenese from which our language is iiree.' 



•i •^ 



* See page 121, note i>. 

' Since in the attributive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
geneml meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
misamneeting occurs in a late review of Tate* 8 Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage. 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agcUo 
Noluit in Flav! ludum me mlttere, &c, (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
^viewer, understanding the meaning to be, becausb the father' » means were 
H^r, he would not tend hia mm to a provincial school, but carried him to Rome-- • 
)ce|^ds'to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
'untry. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would hav« 
'found no grounds in it for speculating about foundation schools, &c. at Romc^ 
'>ut have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, * though the father* 



r 



1 45. 346-348.] thb construction of participles. 12S 

340. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
uhlative in agreement with its own noun. 

(s) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure of tbe 
clause in which It stands, is called an cLblatwe absolute, 

(/?) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial constriMy 
tion, if the nominatwe of the subordinate sentence be not a noun oeevT' 
ring in the principal sentence^ or a pronoun representing ntdi a noun. 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. Examples. 

il) i Nobody who considers this, will hesitate. ^ 

i Nobody considering ttua^ will hesitate. f 

(2) < Nobody, if Onus considers tnis, will escape. ( 

iflbL obs.) C Nobody, Gxiti* considering this, will escape, y 

^,v < Alexander, after he had taken Tyre, marched on, <&c. '\ 

I Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. f 

(2) < The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. i 

(oM. chs^) \ The King, Tifre being taken by Alexander, retired, Ac. y 

/|v • (1 desire joys -which will last for ever. "^ 

} I desire joys abotU-to-last for ever. n tit 

(2) < I desire heaven, because its joys will Uist for ever. i * 

{dN.a&9.) ( I desire heaven, its joys being about-to'last for ever. y 
(IS \ ^^ °^^ many things, though they stare us in the face. 

c We miss many things staring us in the face. 
(2) ( We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the face. 
<aM. abs.) { We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. 

348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, a5, abs.) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in AlZari« and j; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before /«,• and never except before / and fu. 

The meanings of a are (I) from; (2) 6y, governing the agent aft«)r 
pass, verbs; (3) qflerf (4) on or a/, of relative position ; {S)on the side 
or part ofi <6) vnpowni off (7) thence held. 
Prom a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcslio.t 

la front, afronte(frons, tis,/. et m. 'forehead*). 



msans were stender^ he neterth^^s would not send his son to a sdioU that was 
ihou^ good enough for the chUdren of great centurions^ <f«., hut resotud to gioe 
kim the best education the capital could afford, 
• Butler says that it is found before all the consonants except b, 
*• Rugna is any battle, from a sirigle combat to the general engagement of large 
armies : proelium is an engagement of troops, Doderlein seems to confine the 
meaning of prcelium too much, when he makes it only the * occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army t* for Nepos says, * Ulustrisslmum eif 
wtrlium apud Plateas.' Acies when used of a iKUtle Is VLgensral engagement. 



17. 
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In flank, a latSre « (latus, Sris, n. ' tide ^ ) , 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At two mUes distance j two miles > ^ ^^^^^ paasuum duobus 

off, > 

So near home. tarn prope a dttmo. 

To make for us, a nobis facSre. 

To be on our side ; tostand on > ^ nobUstare. 

our side, > 

To be of a man*s party, ab aliquo lentire ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a mXnu senrusJ 

Again from the beginning j all > ^ ^^^^ (integer, gra, grum, vhoU), 
over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils p that are coming'. Must we 

spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 

even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 

(but a) few' stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 

many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 

Caius, p afler he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 

father, p afler his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 

We do not believe'' a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 

father turned back, p because he feared /or his son (231). Caius, 

p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 

charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gaula 

attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 

about two miles off. He took Massilia p after it had been block. 

aded two years. A treaty was ratified p afler the city had been 

besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us 1 

Scipio immediately afler the battle returned to the sea. Almost 

from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle conUnued. 

350. (a) The participle of the future in rus oflen expresses 
Ihe purpose with which a person acts. 

« On tkeJUmk9 (a iateribus). 

* So, ab epUiolU, a secretary : a raiUmUnu^ a steward or aoeou&tanU 

V We believe a liar, tut even, 6c. (ne — quidem). 
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851. (b) The participle in dus oflen expresses the end or ptir* 
p08e for which a thing is done. 

(a) This is especially the case after cwrare (to cauM a thing to D6 
done) and verbs oigvoing^ recewing^ ecndingy undtrtakvag. In EnirUsh 
the ix^n, actvu is often used where the ut^Sn. pcunve would be aUawabltf 
out Um common, 

{13) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

(Or) He gave them the country to fre diDcU in (by them). 

852. Of two connected sentences, one may ofleu be got ri;l cf 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the mare emphatic should be retained : for instance that 
which is the effect rather than that which is the cause; that which li 
the eonoequence rather than that which is the condition; that which is 
posterior in point of time rather than that wliich precedes U, 
363. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par' 
ticipU when, though two events are dasely connected^ yet that repre* 
sented by the participle must be ocer before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] OCT A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf, or pluperf. 
m^;.) when thr; action expressed by it must be ot^er, before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 
354.' (a) I write to aid the student. > I 

(part,) 1 write govng-Uniid the student {adjultwrus). ) 

(P) He gave them the country to dvoeU m. ? 11 

{part,) He gave them the country to-be-dwelt-in {habitandum). > 
355. He apprehended them and took them' to Rome. Im 
(part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. > 

He took up the bundle and ran off. ) jy 
ifM, aba.) The bundle being taken up, he ran off. $ 
(^71^.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. . 
(Lo^.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

366. Vocabulary 50. 

To cause to be done ; to have a > ^. ^ feciendum curaie. 
thing done, > 

To contract to buil4 aliquid faciendum conJueSie 
To let a thiog out to be buUt by ) ^^j Sciendum lodie. 

contract, ) 

A sentence, sententia, e, f. 

7o corrupt, corrumpSre, rfip, nipt. 
To learn by heart, ediscCre, edidici {nowp.y 

To repair, ref icere, io, fee, feet. 

To piiu dowiv diruSre, ru, rfit. 

Bridge, pons, ponUs, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down b^ 
Lysander,' p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami. 
oondas with money. For how much will you undertake p U> cor- 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when'^ consul, had 
let out the temple (ades^) of Fortune {Fartuna) *tohe huUt 6f 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, li). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from deht, I cannot but 
think" you corrupted by gold. Forgetting*** the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat. clatise ; 30, 31.) He says that it is no^^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who**^ have turnedoback home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued* The Supines, 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter- 
passives) has a participle of the perfed active, Henoe this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive, 

359. (h) An English substantive may oflen be translated by a 

participle. 

It is very frequently necess&ry to translate ahttract nouns expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the ^participial ntbstaniive^ may often be translated not only 



"^ G. lAftandri. 

y JSdts and femplum aie both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the God; in the latter 
BS the whof^ tempUf with all its buildings, courts, <&c. jEd«s In the sing, haf 
generally the adj. sacra with it, or the name of the Deity: Jovitf MtTiervtB^ &c, 
JPhnum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself^ considered as a consecrated place, ' a sanctuary.* Delur 
>rt'in was either the temple itself, as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood { 
Vu thrine. Temphtm is from r^f«y&>, r£/«rw (ctt(), a portion *cirf ^ by th« 
augurs ; ddubrum probably from de-hio^ to toash away : Dbderlein thinlui thai 
fanwn is the German Bann, Engl, ban. 
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oy the parHeiple in du», but by other participles. This is a coiumor 
way of translating it when it is under the goTemment of ^wWumt,* 
3S1. After * takear ' and ' to •ee ' the present vnfin. active must be transiated 
iSLto Latin by the present pariieiple aetvpe, 

362* When the participle of an ahL ahsoL is * heir^y it is 

Knitted in Latin, and two substantives, or a substantive and ad 

iecttDe^ are put together in the ablative. 

962.* The supine in um (act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vlr 
tnally, though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as beit^ 
iifflcitUf 1&C.), and the substantivesyo^, nefas^ &c. 
a) The supine in um with ire means ' togo aboui to* &c., implying effM 
and exertunu 
S63. (a) {Eng.) Ceesar, booing crossed the Rvbicon^ marched to Rome. 
(Zjot ^ i Cssar, the Rubicon being crossedt marched to Rome. 

C or, Caesar, when he had crossed the Rubicon^ marched to Rome 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, <&c. 

Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. I 

2. After the bom^ment of Tarquinius, consals were elected. >I. 
{nbU abs.) Tarquinius being banished > ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

{or) After Tarquinvus bantshedf ) J 

(Tarquinio expulso ; or^ post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
(Eng) From the foundadon of Rome, > ^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ) „ 

{jLat.) F^rom Rome founded, ) ) 

{So, ante Romam conditam, &c.) 
{Eng.) By the practice of virtue, > ^^^^ ^^^ 
{Lot.) By virtue practised, ) 

( Virtute colend&, by practising virtue.) 
(,Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity; or, for contempt of the 

deity 
(Lat. A reward of ( =s for) the deify despised {spreti numirUs merces). 
Y<t) [Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

(Lot.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

{Eng.) He goes away toithmU your perceiving it. 

{Lot.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente). 

(Eng.) He gies away without scuting anybody, 

{Ltat.) He goes away, nobody being saluted {neminef salutato), 

(Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

(ttat.) He condemns him unheard (inauditum). 

864. Vocabulary 51. 

At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus (aiicto^, an adviser) 

Under your guidance, j ^ ^^"^ (you being our leader : dux, du 

' ® ^ c cis,m,et/.) 

In the reign of Herod, Herode rege.* 

i On nemmtff, nemine, see the index under ' Nobody.* 

* Or, fferoderegnante. If the reign were that of a Romas Emperor, wiper 

wte must be used. 

6' 
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Against the will of Caius, Caio invito. 

In the life-time of Augustus, Augusto tIto. 

I have completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.* 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nSfas est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, difficuis Inventn. 

365. [C. XXXI.] OCT The English present part. act. is gene- 
rally translated by the Latin past partie. when the verb b-. 

ieponenU 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this : that tlwr 
Romans spoke of ^.feding as over^ the moment it had bunjelt ; and ol 
a mental operation as over, the moment it was performed; whereas w 
should describe both as present ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

pVhich word for to light should be used of a funeral pile 1 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. P^tha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city, ^neas, p after the taking of Troy 
oy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.*^ They returned 
to Veil p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from'' condemning you to death 
wiihoui hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.» I am afraid that 1 do not*' see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform* {Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made {Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry outj that it 
TDOs aH over with the army. Is virtue hard to find ? [No.] You 
5nll do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult {sup.) what 
should be done. 



• Pr^M this idiom, which dwells more on the possession of the completed ao> 
Jkm than on its mere compienonf arose the perfect yrith haw in our own and otbei 
modem lan^uajrcs. 
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XVIII. 
§48. Pronouns, 

367. (a) * Owtiy when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by fMuSy tuttSy suusy &c., must be translated by ipsiMis or ^orum 
(as one or mare are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. {b) Selfy -^selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans 

lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 

the nom, if the meaning is that tJiat agent did it ; in the case oi 

the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly nd relates to the nominative case of its own T«rb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re* 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
&umglU or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

. HiSj him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the oMous sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the twminative of its oion verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. {d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
quisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostrum and vestrCim are to be used (not lUM^rt, vestri) when 
*qfuB,* * qf you* is: * out of ugy* *oui qfyou;* that is to say, aflterfM»fi- 
ti»s» (including numerals^ onnparaHvtSf and guperUUiou).^ 

373. (a) Me&ipsius culpa. My own fault. * 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, Our own fault, 
(b) Me* ipse oonsOlor, I console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature diligunt. All men naturally 
love themselves. 



b Nostrfim and vestrfimare also used when they have omnium in agreement 
omnium nottritm, dc. 
• The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the genitives plural) Are 
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(c) Cicero effeceratj ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinae gibi 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q, Curius to betray 
to him (Cicero) the designs of CaHUne. 

(It being dbvUmsly absurd to suppose that Curius was to betray theni 
to CuriuB.) 

Persffi, mortuo Alexandro, non alium, qui imperaret 
ipsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians^ 
after the death of Alexander^ confessed that nobody 
had ever better deserved to rule over them. 

( Qui imperaret sibi, might have meant * aJUter pereon to gatem himself/) 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hanniba/ 

was banished by his feUow-citizens, 

874. VOCABTTLARY 52. 

To befall, happen, accidSre,d cid, {daS), 

To happen, turn out, evgnlre, ven, vent. 

To happen {of fortunate events), contlngere, tig, tact, {dai,). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic oontigit ut, d^. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem vindicaie. 

To defend (a thing or pe'-'on if ^ jefendgre, fend, fens. 
actually attacked), > 

To defend (a thing or pereon^ if^ 

and %Bheneoer it is attacked ;) > tueri,® tuitus et lutus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui ijplur.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



lometimes strengthened by * nut* to signify ««[/*, with or without ipet: mihimet 
ipei, sibimet ipsie, nobismet ipaie^ de memet ipao^ &c. Se Is also doubled into eeae : 
for tumet, tute Is said. Matthiae days, that Cic. never puts ipse in the nom. alitei 
this appended met, 

d Accidgre and evenire are said of any occurrences whatever ; a)nting}Srej cth 
venire^ and obtingere^ only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of chance; evenientia as the results of preceding actions oi 
svents; contingentia as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingentia 
and obvenientia as advantagesybZ/mg' to our lot, (D.) From the use of contingeri 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, aoeidere would come to be 
generally used of unfortunate ones. 

• Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the dtfendens sbowp 
more spirit and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the iuetis ^ows raoi 
eare and affection in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How Ib trough to be translated, when it expresses the cau»e ? (261 )] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you ia 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through (abl.) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
(of vff). I will pray Cuius to take my cause under his protection. 
Ought lie not to have commanded himself 1 Itis not every man tcho 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their'^ cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this man^s good fortune to restore libeity 
to his country. I Jear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some*** who favour themselves. 



^ 49. Pronouns continued* (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) Hcj shcy it ; they, are translated by isy ea, id, when 

ihey merely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 

about to be described by a relative clause. 

* Isy' is wholly without emphasis, or the power o( ditHnguUhing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.' 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denc^es the nearest, 

Hie the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

c) hte may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person =;; 
* that qf yaur»f* * that which is known to (or eoneenu) you,* 



( Jpaorum: for suavi might mean, they prayed him to support Ait own 
eause. 

s *h qui pngnat' means ^the combatant* or *a eombaiant* (accordingly ai 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while ' hie qui pugnat, 
UU qui pugnat,* signify respectively *thU combatant,' *yond&r combatant' 
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879. From this pow^r of denoting comparative neanun and remtOenem 
(whether in apace or time)^ hie and ilU are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
tben, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer, the 

latter; ille to the more remote, the former.^ 

HiCi referring to what imrMdiatdy frecedf^ must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or mouOi\ 
ille may be opposed to it in another directioUf and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also fuc may refer to uhat foUoipSf but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. * lUe^* from relating to the pasty may denote that vhidi has Umg been 
known^ whether Javourably or unfavourably. 

(6) Here ille i ss the weU krwum ; the famous, 

382. In letters, iste relates to the place where the person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trials^ iste denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As iUe may mean *whom all know,* so iste may mean 'to^m you 
know,* whether for good or notk So also hie may mean * whom you of 
/ see before us.' 

383. {d) ' Ille ' is iLsed before * quidem^ where we use ' it is 
truCf^ ' indeed,* to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
n^but.' 

334. (a) Dionysius servus meus aufOgit : is est in provincii 
tuk, Dionysitis, a slave of mine., lias run away : he 
is in your province, 
{b) Medea iUa, The famous Medea, Magnus iUe Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great, 



h Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations :^l) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things may be re- 
rersed in the sentence. (G.) (2) Hie may denote wh<a is before our eyes, (3) 
Or hie may denote * id de quo jyotissimumagimus,* {Rcuchig ad lAv. xxiv. 29.) 

I IUe can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative (=:»); 
and the employment of Ate for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative Ciause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too It suppoits its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In this way iste is qfica used to express contempt, but by no means always 
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(c) Ista^ civitas, That state of yours. 
{d) Non sine ratione ille quidem, sed tamen, die, Nat 
without reason it is true, hut yet, <kc. 

r 

885. Vocabulary 53. 

And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idem^ idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r is"* demum iftuU at lengthy as if the oth- 
That only* < ers had been travelled through before 

f this was arrived at). 
To know, scire," sciv, scit. 

To know ss to be acquainted < novisse, nosse {perf, of noscere, to learn 
with, I to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe-)'^^^"' ^ <f">P^l^y' '^ *« '^'''^ " » 

rieace, to be conversant with, { ''*°<' '^~'"™ ^^ """='' •"«"»' '"" 

J hour; ace.), 

r adimere* (of good things) eximSre (of 
To take away, 5 bad things) Sm, empt. They govern 

( the dot, of that/rom which. 
To make a beginning with, tacSre initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning vnth himself? This™ only is true wisdom, 
So command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not, I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



I Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms u and tit. GrotefendgiYeB 
dat. eiB (also iia) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) u (et), via {eis) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a smgle t. 

"> When iff, hie^ or qu% &c. stands as the ntbject of an apposition-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
•rith * thingJ [" Ea demum est vera/«/u?ito<."] 

» Scire relates to b. proposUion ; if followed by an accusative only, it is a nait, 

ftroiunmi or nihil. It expresses actually acquired knovsUdge, Noaae is to have 

become acquairUed with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known : 

It * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal perception^ 

R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

• Demitur quidllbet : adimuntur bdna ; eximuntur mala. (JL>.) 
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not seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear df death. Apollc 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can»^ know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things, p Having set my 
son^ at liberty, he has taken away all my^ care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians afler death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself tu 
literature, and that too of no^^ common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.* 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- > j^ 

bourhood, > 

Even or very {with that), ipse ; illud ipsum" (» even thai *). 

To join battle with, to give bat- > ^^^ committCre emu. 

tie to, > " 

1 o your neighbourhood ; to where > j ^ j^j^^ , 

you are, ) 

From your neighbourhood ; from > jg^n^ 

where you are, > 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must 'I ambdieved' be translated t 285.J 

388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Lai 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Aro 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for*^ a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



» Say : * are not true good (things).* 

^ Say : *all careyrom tneJ 

' Nihil est liberale, quod non idem jvLStum (which is not o/to just). 

• To justify the use of ilU (to denote any thing, provided it did n tt imineiHaidli 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which kie id applicable : 
yet, not if ihe remote event be one of general notoriety. ** ftuid T. Albutlusl 
Qonne equisslmo animo Athenis exsul philosophabatur 1 cui tamen illvdip0/» 
numquam accidisset si, Ac" {De Pin. v. 108.) 

^ Adverbs of motion to a place end in o or tie; of motionyrom, in tnr, nde» 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen m€\ 
in, your lifetime. A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied that justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such*°) a war was undertaken, <» Rome had never before 
Been. 



§50. Pronouns continued. {On the translation of 'any.') 

889. ^ Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or ullus. 

890. * Any ' when all are included is quivis"^ or quilihet. 

(o) AU are excluded in sentences that are really or Yirtually* negatbe i 

and after vix {scarcely}, sine {tpWuntt), 
iP) All are included when * any^ means ^any you please,^ * every, ^ 
(y) * Ctulsquam * is MsedwWumtf * ullus ' generally with a substantive. 
Quisquam may however be used with designations of men (fiomOf 

civis)^ <&c. 

891. {h) * Any ' afler sty nisi, num, ne, qtto, qtumto, is the in« 
definite quis;" of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qua or qua, afler si, num, ne (and ec).* 

« In qtUvis (and utervis) a deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui- 
Hbei (and uterlibet) a bUnd and inconmderate onc^^QuiUbtt generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann.) 

▼ Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, om good as negative) are (1) 
such queetions as expect the answer *nOf' and are asked not for information but 
asseni; thus, *can any man believe this 1' =5 *no man surely can believe this ;' 
{!ii)cumparat%ve sentences! * he was taller than any of his fiiends' s: *noneo{ his 
£riends was so tall as he.' — With respect f.o sine^ aliquis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered positive), and uUus in a potitivc 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

^ Quisquam sometimes follows n, but it then generally implies that the exist' 
enee of the exception is very doubtful. And even without si it is used to ex- 
oress any tingle person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeat 
aefendere, vives." Such expressions as * sine omni cmxV for *sine uBa curl 
are. only found in Plautut and Terence. In Cicero 'sine omnr, curat' would 
mean * without aU (imaginable) care.* 

* Whether quce or qua should be prefened, is a disputed point. The poets 
use q[ua with^eto exceptions, (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nom. 
mate, : si qui, ecquL Even aliqui ( szaUquis) is found in a few passages id 
CioOTO. 
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(But aUqult follows these particles when the any or wnu Is emphahc.} 
392. ^ Any ' is translated by aliquis^ or qtdspiam, when it means 

^tfome one or other,' ^some.^ 
393* (d) The indefinite article ' a ' may sometimes be tranfa* 

iated by quidam, aliquis, or quispiam,^ when ' a certain ' or ^ 5om« ' 

might be substituted for ' a.' 

3&i, (c) iVeand ^uif (the qma agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used fof 
q'jidamy but it generally carries with it some notion of conttmpt or oi 
indifference at least. 
(£771^.) Henry, Charles and John. 
(Lot.) Henry, Charles, John. Or, Henry and Charles and John. 

895. (a) Solis candor illustrior est quam ullius ignis, The 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that of any 

firs. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentb irasci i 

Can {then) any man le angry without some mental 

agitation ? 
{b) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any hody angry 

with infants ? 
(c) Quodlibet pro patri^ parentibus, amicis, adire peri. 

culum • • . . oportet, We ought to encounter any 

danger for our country, our parents, and out 

friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me* 
{d) Agricola quispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, hue* 

bandman), Pictor aUquis, Any, or a, painter, 
(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur. Some body or 

other is talking here near me. 

396. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody ?quisque,« quaeque, quodque; O. cu- 

* > j usque. 



> If * tome * is emphatic = wme at Ucut, though but lUtU, or of a bad qtudity, 
^liqtM should be used. 

7 When qtddarn expresses *a' it implies *aeertam' one, though it Is unne- 
seflsary, perhaps impossible, to name it : qwiapiam and aliquu do not Imply au 
allusion to a particular individual. 

■ QuUque is a sort of encUtic, and therefore never stands at the beginning ol 
A sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding tmjphatk 
form is * imusquiaquef' * each particular cnt* 
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Erery Txwly who , whoever, J VM^ — quidquW (qtldquid, 

C every thing ViaJt; whatever). 

Whatever: eyery-that \ quicunque,' quaecunque, quodcunque- 

( G. cujuscunque, <fec 
Why? quid? 

Howl qui? 

Somebody = a person of consc- ) ^^ ^ ^ ^^ , G.allcujua. 

quence, ) 

At once — and, idem-»idem.b 

Any one man, quivis unus. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly; inconsiderately ; without > ^gnjgjft 

sufficient reason, 5 

Whati quid? 

Some how or other, nescio quombdo. 

Exercise 69. 

397. Can (then)« any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own' friends.** Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering'* any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins'. Do you (then) believe ^that any Roman (you please) is 
oraver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole (omnis) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (pL) do not know this 7 What ! do not 
all understand this 1 There are some who believe any body. 



^ Quieunquein the tLdjec^ve fomi of qttiaquie. 

^ Fuere quidam qui Udem ornate, iidem versute dicerent. (Z.) 

« Though nvm expects the answerno, it does not imply that the answer ^yea* 
sannot possibly be given, as *a>i* does. ' An quiequam * is therefore more com* 
mon than *nuin quisquam,* and stronger than ^nttm qm», 

A Q,uiaque should immediately foUow cases of 9ui or vutw, and nvmeraJU 
'dodmus (fieifgue, every teiUh man). 
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(51. Pronouns continued, (On the prefixes and aOdxes of 

tlie interrogaUves.) 

S98. (a) The syllable ec oflen appears as a prefix, azid die syl 
table nam as an t^fix, to interroo[ative pronouns and adverbs. 

The 'ee' is from en! em! hem! a particle calling for attention tc 
what is going to be said. * Nam ' is properly namdy, by name ; so that 
quimam is, who by name; fiome or tell me, who. {Hartung,) 

The en stands alone in, *En unquam cuiquam contumeliosius audistis 
factam injttriam« <&c.? ' ( TV. Phorm, ii. 3.) Nam U appended to Tutr, 
quidj ttfri, tittm, Ac, 

OT9. (h) ' Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The mngular is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

4tl0. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do you 

perceive at all (or, perchance) in what contempt you 

are Hmng ? 

Num quMfutm novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 

occurred ? 

(b) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are 

always the rarest, 
Altissima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur. The 
deepest rivers always Jloto with the least sound. 

(c) Doctissimus quisque. All the most learned men. 

(d) Aliud aUi natura iter ostendit. Nature points out one 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is borne in one direction^ 
another in another. 

401. {Eng,) One Balbus. (Lot.) A certain Balbus. (QuMJom.) 
{Bng.) On6 does one thing, another anotherj 

(Lot,) Another does another thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little =: but or too little, parum (with genit.). 



* Ec{'=zai^ prefixed to tpiis^ guidf quandOf Ac., puts a question doubtingly^ 
but intimates that the answer * no' is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impoHenee to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, one— one must be translated by a/icur— o/ius 
und another^-anotherhe untranslated. 
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A litde =: some, but not much, paulum, or paulttlum. 
A considerable quantity, some ) ^ ^^^ ^^.^ ^ 

considerable. ) \ o t 

In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.' 

Sometimes = now and then {op* ^ 

proachingi as compared with I 

mimunquam^ to the notion of ( "^'erdum. 

but 9eldom\ J 

Somedmes (approaching to the $ ''^f^""^^^ ? '^^^'^**^'* (*« ^* ^*- 
notion of pretty often). f ^S properly oonu time or other, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at la$t)J 
funquam (with negatives); aliquando 
I (when it means, at some one titne, be 

Rvcr, ^ it when It may) ; quando (after ei, mri, 

1n«, &c., when the ever is not em* 
phatic).k 

In a different direction; to o^'™^ ? oKq r387 t) 
other place, > ^ » * 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

( usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where ss any whither, < ing to the Rules for * any J See Any, 

I Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, ^ vires, virium, Ac. (in eing. * force*, 

C * violence ' ; vis, vim, vl). 
Rarius interdum quam nonnunqtiam esse memento. 



r Interea refers to an event continuing during the ukole interval : interim to 
one that occurs at some time or times within that interval. Hence, as DoderUin 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the possibility 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

k The syllable o/t, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quality. 
Thus * si aliquis adest,' is, * if there be any one present, be he who or what he may .•* 
whereas * si guisqvam adest ' would mean * if there be bttt one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) Aliquando is properly * at one time, whether near 
or far of,* but as a thing's or^e happening may prove the possibility of its often 
tiappening, aliquando is often equivalent to aliquoties. But in the golden age it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never, (D ) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In tliis meaning it is often joined with tandern 
( ;s tarn demum. D.)* 

k Hence 'ever* =s at any time, is translated by rmquamy aitquando, oi 
fuandot according as *any* would bo translated under the same circumstances, 
by vUus, aliquiSf or quis. Si quis, si quando are nearly equivalent to whoever^ 
whenever. 

1 Usquam is more regularly the 'any where' of rest; but is used after vcrhc 
if motion, as we use tohere. 
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Exercise 60. 

[*Bver ' after whether^ when marked as emphatic, is to be translated 
by eaptjcando. 

' Ptmhaavct^ after whether, is to be translated by the addition of qmd 
to «}t or num : ecquid, numquid. 

When * ever * and * €my * are marked as emphatic (in other cases) they 
ore not to be translated by qiumtio, quis. 

* A ' emphatic is to be translated by a pronoun,] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never* die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (h) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) i& 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, b1\ qf us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, b). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a' 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return (shall have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever* heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such'*' strength d« 
to defend herself.'* Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever' see you. There were some who 
bad two countries. 



XIX 

§ 52. Comparison. 

404. (a) The regular particle of comparison is tpiam (than). The things fx>m< 
pared will of course be in the-same ctue, 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, tl 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the^rc^ clause, and use 
the pronoun *lhat* for it in the second. This 'that* is not to be trans- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative.'^ 

(a) As a rule, the ahUUvot should not be used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow qaam in the nominaiite* Sometimes how- 
ever the ablaHve, especially of pronount, is used for the accuaatwe after 
9ttam. In the construction of the ace, with infai, this would be regular. 

(^ Moreover, the construction with the abUUiot should not be used, un* 
less the object with which another is compared, actually po8$eMes ths 
property^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are oflen accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing hy how much one thing exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. (d) The English tiu—ihe ( ^ fty how muck-^ mo muA) are expressed in 

Latin by qtuirUo—tanto ; quo— to or hoc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by tU quisque with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 
406. * Sommphat ' and * too ' with the pontwe are expressed by the eompa- 
rativtf when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an emr 
photic positive is expressed by the comparatae. 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 

Asia, 

(h) Non ego hac nocte langiorem vidi, I have not seen a 

longer night than this, 

(c) Multo difficilius, Much more difficult. 

{d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher the 

sun is, the less is the arc, 

Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanta fclicius est, The 

happier any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears) 

Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur, The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

wicked, 

(e) Romani bella qusedam fortius quam felicius gesse- 
runt, TJie Romans carried on some wars with more 

courage than success. 

Pestilentia minacior quam pemidosior, A pestilenoo 

■ If I say a person Is 'topientior Caio^* I ascribe wisdom to Coiiitf, though 
«ei8 of it than to any other person. If I say he Is ' sapientior quam CaHtOf* 2 
do not necessarily ascribe to Cuius any wisdom at all. 
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413. (a) To express, * J have been doing a thing for a long time,' the Roxnani 
said *JamdomgU for a long time already.* 

(Jam pridem cupio, I have long been deairing.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is cnen described by the 

present, 

(6) The present when thns used (pneseno historieum) may be followed 
either by the present tuJtj. (according to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the imperfect hibj. (as being itself virtuaUy a past 
tense). The impcifect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, ' when,^ ^if^ * as 
long as,' < hefore,^ &c., is generally to be translated by a future^ 
when the action expressed by it is stiU future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prio. 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English.' 

416. (1) {Eng,) Whensoever I take^ my journey into Spain I ittUeome to you. 

{Lot,) Whensoever I duJl take my journey, dc 

(2) {Eng^ When I haoe performed this, I imll come, dc. (Rom. zv. 28 ) 
{Lot.) When I aliall have pttformed this, I wilt come, Ac. 

(3) (Eng.) When he it come (perf. def.), hevnll tell us, <&c. (John Iv. 5.> 
{Lot.) When he thaJt have come^ he will tell us, Stc, 

|4^ (Ejtg.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they had killed 
Paul (Acts zxiU. 12). 
(Lai,) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they ehould 
have killed Paul. 



' The subjunctive present used imperatively, is virtuaDy an imperative. 

■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from hie present, marked it* 
futurity, arid, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the * when * spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively: the Englishman considers it absolutely. There are 
some constructions, in wliich the completion of the action is not marked, even 
in Latin ; for instance, in the use of the impetfeet subjunctive in marking the 
relative time of a trtsft, request, or question : e. g. *He answered when he was 
Gskeds* *quum interrogaretur,* not interrogatus esset, though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

I Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in English, ic 
unmection with o. future; but only when it is to intimate that the Jitture eveni 
depends upon some pre9«?t< circumstance or resolution. Examples are: ^Per^ 
fdetur bellum, si non uigemus obsessos,' &c. lAv. v. 4. * Si vcnetrntca, omnia 
nobis tuta, Ac. . . . patebuntJ SalL 58^ 9. (O.) (On the sv^. preo. after si 
436 (6) ). 
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(B) {Eng.) At soon as they fuar of roe, they ahaU obey aa» (2 Sam 
zxU. 45). 
(LcU.) Ab soon as they ^uUl hear of me, they ^laU obey me : 
(or) As soon as they ahall have heardf Ac* 

417. (d) * Should,^ ' would,' ' could,' &c., when used to softer 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
peff, of the suhjunctive. 

a. In this Idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the 
compUtion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 

b, (e) F^tm, noUnt, tnalim, are often used in this manner, and often In 
connection with the verb in the mbjimctioe governed by < iU ' omitted. 

418. (f) After ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in iheperf. subj., instead of the impetf., after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
ptrf, gives more prominence and independence to the oonMequence. (K.) 

b. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something content' 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
cottimtang, 

c. The PBRF. subj. is either the subj. of the aoriet ('wrote') or of the 
pTtBUrUum. in preeeenti (or perf, dejimxtey *■ have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, / have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 

Your silent expectation has fi^r some time been 

calling me to another point. 
Copise, quas diu compardbant. Forces which they had 

long been collecting. 
[b) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 

tores redirent, The Consuls suddenly published an 

edict) that the Senators should return to their usual 

dress. 
(o) Quum Tuliius rure redierit, mittam eum ad te, When 

TuJUus returns from the country, I will send him 

to you. Facito hoc ubi voles. Do this when you 

please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? TjT / put 

any question to you, will you not ansioer ? 
[d) Hoc sine ull^ dubitatione, con/irmaverim,'^ I would 

assert this without any hesitation. 

« The perf. oubjwncthe used in this manner to withhold a positive assertion 
I jcars in negaJtvpe sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) 
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(e) De me sic velim judicesy I would wish you lo judge 

thus of me. 
Nolim factum, I could toish it not to he done. (Nol- 
leni' factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 

(f) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegse, Miltladea 

valueritf The consequence of which wasj that Mil 
Uctdes had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. Vocabulary 58. 

r dudum, or jamdudum (applied to short 
For some time, < preceding periods ; an hour or few 

( hours; less, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdiu* (of an action continued 
I<ong i for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

( the whole period). 

r pridem or jamprfdem (referring to a past 
Jjong ago < pmnt of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

( period of time). 

r cup5re,» io (150), iv, It (this is of the m- 
To desire, ^ tDardfeeling : optare is to desire is, to 

C express a wish Jbr). 

r av§re {defect, verb) this denotes a rest' 
To long, < less impatient longing; gestire, a dc- 

C lighted, joyous hmging. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 

(The Preposition Ad.) 

(1) 7\}, (2) ai; (3) up to, until ; to the amovni of; (4) for, A<^ 

To a man, ad unum. 

* When a concehed case is to be expvessed with the int.imation that the fact 
torresponds to it, or Ttiay so correspond, the pres. ani peif of the subj, are used: 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does rM, or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf, or pluperf subj, must be used. (Z.) 

« But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
wnere the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than duration. In ^jampridem cupio,* Stc, the 
notion of continuance is plainly implied : in the corresponding English construe* 
tSon we have it expressed. Dudum ^ diu-dum (where dum restricts the mean- 
ing as in vlxdum, nondum) : pridem c: irplv ifi (Hartung) or vplv i^v. (D.) 

* Velle, cupgre, denote the inward feeling; optare, expetCre, expression ol 
that feeling. Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and its 
expression , cupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and Its expression. 
Anre expresses a restless, impatient longings geaHre a delighted aaUieipa 
dan. (D.) 
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To extreme old age, ad Bummam senectutem. 

He la nothing to, = compared to, ) ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

him, ) 

For a time, ad tempos (also, ' at the proper lincPV 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summum, or summum enijf. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) {Eng.) They do nothing bid laugh. 

(Lai.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud putm identi 
JaciurU omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to takeaway a bad thing be translated?] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
thcU care of yours. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
V Afler his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm,^ he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt thai Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional y every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longins: to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'^ Do we not give boys sentences tc 
leant by heart ?''^ He gives boys the longest sentences he can*" 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Ceesar's army. His industry wa» 
suchf^^^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 

422. (a) The perfect sutjuncUve (as well as the present) is 
used as an imperative. 



f Addiscebat altquid. 
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423. (b) The future is sometimes used, as in English, for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a 
person slwuld act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he will so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, but for 
assent, are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect 
of the subjunctive, according as a present or past time is refer- 
red to. 

The object of such questions is, to ezdte the mzme emotion or pr Jiiuce 
the 9ame corwidion in the minds of the persons addressed, that the 
speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are ntgative in fona 
the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative! and conversely 
if not. 

425. These 'questuma of appeal* (which usually express perjdexUy o\ 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, * does the question require an an- 
swer /or information, or m^re assent (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of * questions of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pres. Subj. 

What shall I <fo?(when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
satisfactory can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 

Why should I relate this? (Ans. You need not.) (2) With Imperf. 
Subj. What was I to do? What should I have done? What ought } 
to have done ? 

426. (1) (Eng.) He taughi the children of the principal men. 

(La/.) Principum liberos srudiebat, (Imperf. expresses a state con^ 
tinned or an action qften repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) (Eng.) You would have thought. You wcndd have believed. 
{Lot.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) {Et^.) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
{Lat.) I remember to read that (legere* memini). 

(4) iEng,) It iDOuld be tedious, endless^ &c. 

(Lat.) It is tedious, endless, &c. (longum, infinitum esC), 

(5) {Eng.) It would haoe been better. 

{Lai.) It tDOJs better (utilius/tti<<^). So satius, par, idoneum, 4tc,Juilt^ 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have doubts 

about, don't do. 
(b) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam, If any iking 
neto happens, you will let me know (= let mc 
know). 



» But the inf. perf. follows memini^ Ac, when the ppeaker does not carry hlm- 
mli back, as it were, having himself «ccn, heardj <&c what he describes. 

^ Erat or fuerat must be used, if the time requires those tenses ; and the fn/lL 
prca. foUowB these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? WJiat can I (or 

shall I) do ? 
Quis'neget, <&c. ? Who can deny • . . ^ 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do? What ought i 

to have done ? What sJiould I have done ? 

1^. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet; an entertaioment, conviTium,b {, n. 

If I may say so without offence, pace tua dixerim. 

Under fa voar, bona loa veni^ 

A favour ; pardon, venia, se, /. 

To pardon (spoken of a «*pmor), 5 ^eniam dXre« (also « to grant a permls- 

C sion'). 
To ask pardon for a fault, delicti^ veniam petere; petiv, petlL 

Look to that yourself id ipse vldSris ; or tu videris. 

f iCt Fortune look to, or see to, It, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vix crediderlm.* 

(The Preposition Advessum or Advebsus.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our against 
is all its uses ; but has besides the meanlngaover'tigamat ( s= opposite) 
and towarda. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, *I am pardoned.*] 
429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There ia 
ao one but wishes that a banquet should'^ be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpuUB, arum is the most general notion, a mca/, whether frugal or sump- 
tuous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private ; 
xnvivium is a meal with gual9^ a dinner-pany : diipe» a rdigmx» banquet, a 
banquet after a fiacr{/£c6 ; epulUm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; comismttio a riotoiu party, a drinking bout. (D.) 

« The ignMcent pardons from his heart, forgives and fbigets ; the veniam dona 
passes over as a favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoKtt; the superior or more powerful person veniam dat. (D.) 

d Doderian thinks ihaXddidum is not aHnofomxBeumviBia generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning aspeoeo^ttm.* both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against morality ; errors as well as wins, 

* Vixcrediderim,:=^vix credamT:svic credo. But this perf.subj, does not 
fiSways stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the perf, * Tum vero ego 
necquidquam Capitolium aervaverim * =s servavi, (JS..) 

• In English we have no present or imperf, passive^ except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is inform the present participle of the axtiee voice, 
^at is probably the participial substantive^ which used to be governed by the 
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to do ? — the banqtiex had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play on the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It woiuld he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
cton fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I remember their charging 
Caius toith immorality. They published an edict that no one" 
should be capitally condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do notliing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXL 

§ 55. On the principal kinds oj Gondiiional Propositions, 

430. In conditional (or hypotheHaal^ propositions, the clause with ' (/*' is the 
wndition or conditumal douse r itie other, the consequence or conetqueni 
datise, 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
dottbt being intimated as U3 the existence or non-exiatence of the condi- 
tion. 

(If thist^A, thatMB.). 
Here we have * possibiHiy, or simple aupposUion^ vvithout any expres- 
sion pf imcer/ointy.' 



prepocdtion *on' or *an* shortened into *a.' Thus *the ark was a •preparing* 
(1 Pet. iU. 20). * Forty and six years was this temple ta building ' ^John ii. 20> 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show i-^ 

(1) He ... w coming . . . (pres act.) 

(2) The house . ia building . . . (pres, pass.) 

(3) This . . . M atking (too much) (' is,' viffi the participial substantive. ) 

(1) He . . is come .... perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . is 2090(2 (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

' Indie. : pace tuft dixcrim, Ac, bein|^ only parenthetical imwrtlons. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed In the in- 
dicative, uncertainty ia expressed as to the existence or not of ths 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty «vill probably 
be removed. 

(*J[f I have any thing, / toiU give it you ;* and I will see whether 1 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainti/ with the prospect of decision, 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a condUitmal form t 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a coneeiva^U ea»e, bvt 
no hint is given as to its being likely actually to occur or not, 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttman) * uncertainty 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express wfuU wovldbe doings or wouJd 
have heendone^ if a condition (hat is acttuUty unrealized, had been rea'- 
ized just now, or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I haife not) 
if I iiad had it, I would have givepi it yon. 



Wi 



(Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

1S5. (a) Si quid hahet, dat,^ ^he has any thingy he gives tt, 

{b) Si quid habeam, dabo, If I have any thing, I wil) 

give U. 

(c) Si quid hdberet, daret,^ If he should have any things 

he would give it. 

. . ^, ., , , , { If he had any thing. 

(1) Si qmdhaberet, daret, j Ae would give ,/. 

^TjT he had had any 

^(2) Sic^md habuissetydedisset,} •thingy he would 

l^ have given it. 

9 The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future, (See 
437, i.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a propori- 
(ion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
lition is not excluded. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) Kilhner says, ^si hoc 
acas^ zz. ihv rovro Xtyjjff and ct roSro Afyoiff : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tloQ is expressed as in Greek, 'si hoc dieeretur, vere dieereiur.' (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp. subj. 
( = the Greek optat,) is used to express something /re^en^/y occurring in past 
time. 

* Cesar— Si peteret per amicltiam patris atqne suam, ngn 

Q^dquam prqficeret.'-^Kor. Sat. i. 3« 4. (Sec Skindorfwl loc.) 
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496. Here we see that the fonns (c) and ((/) (I) coincide. The form (c) 
means, * if at any time he were to have any thing, he would give it :' 
but such a sentence, though not neceasarity intimating the inipossibilit} 
of this case occurring, of course, does imply that it ha» not occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of \d){\\ wnich, besides imply- 
ing that it hat not^ implies that it vnU not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context, or our 
premoue knowledge, must determine whether the case is contemplated 
hBfouiUe^oxnot, 

437. (a) PossiMUtyf or simple supposition^ without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 
(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : * si ' with 
the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative, 
commonly the future, < in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 

438. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 
^ast time ; or vice versa, 

' If I had reedved a letter {accepiesem), I wotdd now read it (recUarem). 
'If I at this time watUed any tiling (opus eeaei), I would have coau 
{venisaem) myself.* 

439. Since, * / would give it you (now), if I had it (now)* comes to the 
same ^ing as * I would have given it to you, if I had had any,* the im* 
perfect wbjunctive in Latin may often be translated by the forms * would 
have ' {eoiUd or should have), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form * would have ' is in the consequence, 
die pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, *si' always governs 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fn* 
tore, both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause^ ot 
both : si lUud mihi beneficium tribuetur (or tributum erit or fueril), magnc^cre 
yavdebo. In the second class, tributum sit, or fuerit, fromfuerim. 
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442. O^ Since we use the indicative condUwnaUyt core must be taken to 

trazialate this by the subjunctive (435, b,) when * sh4nUd * might be used i 
when, that is, there is ^vnctrtamty with the prospect of deemonJ 

443. Vocabulary 60. 

^^PPXi beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ nedumi (generally after a ntgaHoti if a 

< verb follows it must be in the rubjunc). 

Not to say \ °® dlcam (of what might probably he 

\ said with truth). 

t do not say, non dlco. 

I will not say, non dicam. 

All, omnes (aU togtOur^ cuncti, univcrsi)." 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 

All taken one by one; each of J . ,- 

them singly, $ ''°^'' ^* ** 

. For instance, verbi causE. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Canlcola, », /. 

{Eng,) No painter. {I^-) Nemo pictor. 

{Eng,) This does not at aS terrify me. {Lai.) This terrifies me no(hin(f. 

Exercise 64. 
[Ofrt. *Uhiewento' ^.ss'ifhe should* Ac.\ 

444. If a happy life can be lost^ it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^. If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish us /o he more cautious. 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



k Faustut and prosper are said of things only, not of perscns, * That which 
is prosperam merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like ^wiihed fofr^ 
'desired :' the faustum refers more to the graciousne» of the gods : itie/orttmor 
tus is a lucky person : the beatus feels himself happy (as he ie) and is contented.' 
(D.) JF^elix ecpresses both that which it, and that which makes happy {beatus, 
only what is * happy*) : and relates principally 'to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own co-operation.'^ Th's latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatus, which also relates more to par* 
Kevlar events, 

1 Nedum is sometimes followed by ut: ^nedum ui uUa vis ficret.* 
{Uv. iii. 14.) 

■» Ctmdi (opposed to dispersi) 'oZZ actually united;* universi (opposed to «V 
fu/t or tavusquisque) ' all taken together.' As meaning ' a/2,' ' the tc/io^,' in the 
sing., totus represents the thing as originally ' a wh^ :' omnisy cunctus^ tm»> 
versuB^ all represent it as origvnaUy made up of certain parts^ of which the ag^Tt5> 
gftte is taken. (D.) 

n Fiunt. 
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leusy if he heard it {hut he has not), would lift up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a grea% 
obligation. Even Caesar could not have done this ; much les^ 
can you (443, note 1). The boy should be admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men" are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
[ can scarcely think him equal to aL of them taken one hy one, 
much less to all of them U^ether. If you are equal to them all 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. II 
Fabius, for instance, was born p at the rising of the dog-star, h^ 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal « to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this (perf. suhj.). Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some*"' who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions conthiued, 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — j should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verba 
of loih clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here c corUemplated poesibilUy (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; *» habtrtt^ daret) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring notr, and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect oi 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring novft the 
present subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect: and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be strongly intimated^ the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie siSf aliter •entioi. 

If you were here, you tDOuId think differently. . 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor wiU be), you would think 

difflerently : 

{or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

/9. From the ambiguity of the form ^aiqwd haberet, dcaret,* the flubj. 

pr€8, should probably be preferred, when it is not inten<ied to intimate 

that the condition is improbable or impoambU. The prs$, subj. may be 

■ I ■ I I I i» I III ■.■ II ■ r II 'I ■ I I I I I I ■ I —1— III » • ■ ' ' '• 

o Impar est 
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used of suppositions reaUy impossible, if it is not the speakei's objeei 
to intimate this : * Si extrntat liodie ab inferis Lycurgus gaudeaif* Ac. 
{Lh, 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the sulfjunctivef are scrt' 
lereniy scripsisseniy and scripturus essem. 

447. < Scripsissem ' and ' scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our ^wovM have written.' But ^ scripsUaem^ intimates 
tliat the thing would certainly have happened : scripturus essem, 
that it would probably have happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged 

(h) Thus, ' he would have slept ( =s he intended lo have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose woidd have slept) there, if he had 
gone on/ should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.^ 

But the indicative (erat,fuit) is more common^ when the inten* 
tion is to be positively expressed, 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are oflen 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (cQ The particle #2 is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450 (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 
debeam prcedicemy In which if I were only to call 
him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 
I ought. 

(b) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrezisset, The 

chamber in which he would have lodged, jf he had 
continued his journey. 

(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to m^ 
assistance. 

(d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



V 8o also in the third class < si quid haherd datwnu esset* is correct, where 
daturas esset ss < he wndd beprepared to give* {KrUgar : who quotes Tbe. H. 
n. 77, 'ciqiu fiHum mioptaturu» e^Mm, si ipse imperarem.*) 

4 A eonditional clause often refers to a consequence implitd: * Pons SuUielut 
best pome hostibus dedit, ni unus ylrfuUMi* s {et dediud) ni unus y'n fuumet. 
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1556. 451 



Although; though, 



bat; Had you given this mind a body hke itself, he 

unmld have done what he desired, 

451. Vocabulary 61. 
But if; if however, sin, sin autem. 

But if not, sin minus.' 

Unless; if not, nisi.* 

' etsi : etiamsi^—followed by tamen, yef, 
(sometimes tamen precedtt etsi, when 
the uncxfitcted natvrt of the event to 
he described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etsi, tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the nrincipal clause. — AlUiougb 
may also be translated by qwunquanit'^ 
quamcia and tlcct.) 
quamquam (suggested by a former 
statement : it nas no influence on the 
mood), 
nisi forte ; nisi vero. 
r potestas, atis, /. (of might with rigld^ 
J and therefore the proper word foi 
I conceded power); potentia, ts,/. (of 
( actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui fiicCre. 
in nostr& esse potestate. 



Although indeed. 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so, 

To put himself in their power, 

To be in our own powor, 



' Or, gin »eeus, tin aliter, 

■ * Your memory will be weakened nin earn ezerceas* implies that if you er- 
treiae it, it will not be lessened. But from si nan you might not infer this, but. 
^nly draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The «£, in m Yum, is the conjunction, thd 7um belongs to the verb or other word 
In the proposition. 

t The compounds of *«' follow the same rule as si: With the pres., pcrf.^ and 
fut. they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingenth/ and 
doubtfully i with the imperf, sadpluperf, they generally take the tubj. , though 
here too the Indicative comes in, when^they introduce, not a tuppoaiium, but a 
faet. ^Tametsi a duce deaerebantWt* (Cses.) *<S>t,' like our * iff* is sometimes 
ased for * tphtther^ < Tentata res est, H primo impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

■ Quantquam (quam ^how* strengthened by doubling) is ^howewrmuch^^ but 
expresses * however much a thing reaUy exiata* or can^ or muat exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful, il^am- 
via (or quantumvia) is * however much a thing may be conceived poaaiblef and 
therefore takes the aubj. lAeet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen, Ac* *Act aa right aa you please, 
yet, Ac.' * Dtstrohat - . • . fortuna licdniJ — Quamvis =r * although * (as in Nep 
guamvia carebat nomine ; with indieJ) belongs, generally speaking, to a latnr 

age. 



} 56. 452.J CONDITIONAL FBOPOSITIONS. 159 

(Eng,) Even this is not just ioiUm it is voluntary. 
{Lat.) Even this is so {only) just, if it is voluntary. 

(lia justum est .... M est voluntarium :▼ ita hen ss os 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. xxzii.] *Biii' ( s= except, unleu) after a negative is nifi, or (if it 3.andj 
before a substantive) the prepos. prceter^ 

Exercise 65. 

[How IB* that* translated after * Ufolhws'l (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
khould rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the foost difficuU to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.* I 
don't know whether" any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? I'^hough 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. J 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
oe true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



^ So, < Patres decreverunt ut, quum populusregem jussisset, id «£eratuin owei 
&i Patres auctores fierent. {Liv. i. 17.) 

V Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus . — 
Caius fortior est^ quam prudentior=:; Cahta is, indeed^ both brave and pru. 

dent ; bttt yet more brave than prudent, 
Caius magis fortis eet, quam pruden8= Caiue it just as brave, a» he Unci 

prudent, 
Caius fortis ent, quam prudcn j -^ Caius is brave, hut not at all pruderj (where 
poUuA may oe suyplied). Hie last two forms belong to late writers^ 
tifipeciaSiy Tacitae. 



160 CONDITIONAL PS0P08ITI0NS. [§37< 45^ 

^ 57. CondUUmdl ProposiUtms in dependent sentencetf. 

453. (a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty, 
(Caiufl, si quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid haherei (or, si quid habeaty 
dare. 

(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision* 
(Si quid haX^eam^ dabp.) 

Dicebat, si quid hdbecU (or hdberet), se datOrum.* 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 
(Si quid haberetf daret,) 

Dicebaty si quid habSret, se datdrum esse. 

{Or daturumjbref if the independent proposition wouM be datorua 
CMcm. See 447.) 

(d) ImpossihiUtyf or belief that the thing is not so 

(1) (Si quid kaberd, daret.) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (c). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebaty si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf.y that of the consequent clause is in the tm 
perfect. 

(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.y 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf., that 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
{or^ Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

■ Obs. The conditional forms of the infinitive are scrip turum esse {prcB,)^ 
•criiitunim fuisse {perf.) ; scripturum fore {fat,). Of these wcrijOwrum erne is 
liso a mere futurt infinitive; the two others are only conditional forms. 

7 0b8. The form daturum uae cannot be used to express impossibility or 
belief that the thing is not so^ unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas tucepissetf se eas cum fratre communl- 
caturuni esse.* The form * si literas aociperct se eommunieaturum esse,' would 
oot imply tkisj but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated case 
11>ciongiQg to class (c) ). 



$ 57. 454-457.J conditional propositions. IGl 

454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependent, 
we must put 

/or dat, dabit, . daret, dedisset: 

darCi daturum esscy daturum esse^ daturumfuisse : 
^or daturus esset, 
daturum fore. 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb Is 

Gi the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. $ 

* Dicehat *c, si quid Jiaheret, daturum ;* or, * si quid 
haheat ;'« for where the perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicehat, the 

present is often found with apparently no differenco 
of meaning; but not the imperfect for the present 
Kruger,) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remonere, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contttl, coUat (in, with occ.) 

To be intimate with, familiaiiter uti ; usns. 

To draw up an army, instruere aciem $ instrux, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruBre. 

To engage, confiigere, fliz, flict 

Either—or, aut« — aut ; vel— vel ; siTe— sive. 

Or, aut i vel; or the endUic ve. 

457. i:^ ' Aij* when the thing was done not in but neoTf should be translated 
by apudf or ad with ace. 

(The battle apud Salamlna. * Apud' is found in later writers even for 'tit.') 



s Grotefend observes, that Camr generally retains the subj. prcM. or per/, 
(after a pa9t tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Cic, and Lh, generally turn them into the imperf, or pbtperf, (See 418.) 

* *AtU^ expresses a diference in the thing»g *9e2' a difference in the exprto* 
Uon, (Z.) Vd is the imperative from teUt^ as fer from ferre : its proper 
meaning therefore is, Hf you pleased so th&t *AvdB* was originaby ' A tr, 
'fyouUkt^ B;' that is, * A or B: one or the other, no matter which/ Hence, 
Its meaning *even:* vel maximus, * the very greatest, If you please/ * Aut* is 
used in the case of oppontt notiona when if one t», the other U not. * Vd'' 
should be used when the notions are not opjtotUt in therMdvu; especially when 
only §ome of the possible mpposUions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing mdifperenct as to which notion is 
taken ; and should always be used when such indifference is to be expressed. 
Thus * The nobles can dOur corrupt or correct the morals of a state/ vd cor 



im ON OBLIQUE NAUEATION. [§ 58. 458^ 469 

Exercise 66. 

[How is can deny to be translated in a question of appeal? (425.) ] 
458. He satd, that if a happy life tould be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.*' 
Who can deny, that some are home one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have*'' no friendship with 
these, if they remained iii Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great obligation. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,'^ he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nobody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed firom you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (sup.) do you^ see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same a^ that of 
honour."* Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some'*® who lifled up their handsi, 



XXII. 

§ 58. On oblique narration, 

459. When one person has to report the speech of another, he may do thte 
In two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put m 
his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state the nthstance o( 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the firsi way of narrating, the speaker uses the Jirstperscn. " Cb« 
sar said : * / am of opinion " — and so on. 



runipere, vet corrigere, lor they can do which (key pleoMe. It sometimes r= boffi 
— iilHl. * He was his equal, vel moribus vel fortune.' Ve (abridged from vel) 
oommonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to «^ ym 
{site rr seu : neve = new). Sive — «tpe ; aeu — 9eu = * eUher—'or^^ * whether — or,' 
wlien it is to be left doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which oi 
two terms is applicable (the second being an alioM of the first). Crombie 
ubberves that tivs^sive should generally be used when * eUher (or teheffury^cr' 
may be turned into 'be it—crbe iL* 



r 



f 



(58. 460-462 on oblique narration. 103 

(6) In the second way, the substance of what he said is glt'en in the 
third person. " Caesar said, tliat he was of opinion," — and so on. This 
second way, in which the wptedi i^anoUur is reported in the third per> 
son, is called cMUpu or indirect narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narration, the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the mfiniUve mood. 
(h) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 
speaker^ a words or opinions will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
§t3r Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the todicatiire in direct 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or cblique narration.b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si ^xAAhabtt doty* becomes, when re- 
ported, * Dicebant Caiimi, si quid haberetf dare/) 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration, (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 

the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or sen* 
Hmentt not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were lessJormaUy reported. Thus in the 
fiible : ' The vulture invited the little birds to a party,' * quod Wis datw 
rus eraC ' would mean that he really toot going to give them the party { 
but *quod mis daturus esset' would only mean that he said he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of ocomn^, the charge 
stands with quod in the subjuiuUse^ because, the accusers asserted that 
the crime had been committed : the indieaiiDe would make the hiiMc^ 
rian or speaker assett the truth of the charge. 

462. [BirecU^ 

(a) {b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar, As 
far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps. 



^ 0b8. f;^ As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect be* 
pome the pres, and perfect of the suljunct, respectively. Senties — quum ages^ 
•ensGrum esse, quum agas. — Faciemus, quum impensoeris: facturos esse, qua 
imperaverU (from imptrat^rim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is Intro- 
duced, that Is, by a past tense) the^. and fvt, perf, will become the impsff^ 
and ptuperf. in the oblique narration. 

* Not quite always : thus Ges. B. O. 5 29. postrsnw qitis kos siH psraua* 
ierei?Ac, 



104 ON ( BLK^UE NARRATION. [§ 58. 463, 464 

lOhUqueJ] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
secuturum, He cried out that he, as far as he could, 
would follow him and his footsteps. 

(c) (1) Legatos ad Csesarem mittunt : " sese paratos essh 

portas aperire, &c." Th^y send anibassaderi 
to CcBsar : (saying) that they are ready to open 
the gaiesy dsc. 

(2) Interrogabat : ^cur paucis centurionibus pau. 

cioribus tribunis . . . ohedirent?^ Quandc 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia^ nisi, &c. ? ' 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and stiH fewer tribunes? When (said hs) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? ' 

(3) (Flirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 

prcMtaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good {said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out. 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men, 

463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Apud governing oec.) 

(1) With s= in the house of) in the mind or estimation of; amongst : 

(2) In the presence of; (3) iNssinun author's writings : (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was leith me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valgre apud. 

Cyrus in Xenophon, apud Xenophontem. 
To q>eak In the presence of the ) ,^^ ^ poptJum. 

people, ) 

Yesterday, hSri. 

To-morrow, eras. 

Exercise 67 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, < that he was ready 
lo shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

• As ' questions for answer may be of a very obfurgaicry character, it is often 
mdlfferent whether the question be put in the ir\fin. or the nfbfimci. Than in 
Uz. vii. 15 ' Ubi illi clamores sint arma poscentium 1 Ac' *jtU ilios damoroi 
esM . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

• * ITe,' *jfou,* must be turned into *tkey.* 



§ 59. 465-467.] on obliqtte nabration. 165 

asked) ? should not an honourable death bo preferred to a dis* 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; * Keep (said 
they) your word :** finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this/* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius' Herdo- 
nius^ ? ' — ^P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — He cried out, * that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not*' the same fortune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (friend) Balbus has more infiuence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the souV is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration contimied, (Mood in subordinate clauses. 

Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oratio ohliqua, even when dependent on a paM 
tense, the present (and perfect) suhj, are used when the clause 
expresses a general truths independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when iJie reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his oumJ 

466. {I) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were noi 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians^ when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whoso 
verbs are in the infin, or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



< Ccmpare [462, c, (3)] 

• Ctixld hoc rei est 7— This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

t ** Potest quis aliorum sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eonim etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiara tanquam trUam proponere atque usu confirmatam^ 
quamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfectum con- 
ioQCtivi Donl solet : si posterior, pra**e7i*." ( Wagner, ap. Kruger,) 



166 ON OBLIQUE NARRATION. .[§59« 468, 469 

Bubjunctive, when they form a part of the whole meaning of the 
proposition. i 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of tho 
proposition, without fairly making apart of U^ the verb will be in tho 
indicative. 

468. {d) In sentences dependent on an infinitive, the pres. at 
f. suhj. are found, where the general rule requires the imperf. 
plupetf. ; but not vice versSl. 

In other words, the pres. and perf. ntbj. may stand (instead of tlii* 
imperf. or pluperf.) after the perf, infinitive ; and also after the prta, oi 
fuJt. infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

460. (a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera quas in dis- 
ceptationem cadere possint : quid fat, factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that tJiere were 
only three kinds of questions that could fall into 
controversy : what was doing, what had been donCf 
and what would happen. 

(P) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 
quern ille in Helksponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break doton the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(f) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum seepe exercitus fuderii. 
It seemed an indignity thai the Roman people should 
be besi^ed by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they haa often routed. 
Certum est hominum caus& factum esse mundum quas- 
que in eo sini ^ omnia, It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man. 

(d)With injln.pre8, orfut. 

(1) Dixit {jiiQ said); dicebat; dixerai; dkturua erat, 



e I^ that i3, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the objectf the purpose^ or the circwmaUmct suppoeed. (Z.) 

b < Tantam revum ubertatem natura largita est, ut ea, qtus gignvaUur^ donate 
consulto nobis videantur.' Here ea qiuB gignuntur are the aetruial prodwtinnB o 
nature. (Z.) / 
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$ intelliffere ( ^"^** ^^^^ ^^^ ^*^ ***^*^* 

^ ( inteUecturum esse ] ^^^ '^^ («' ^«*^) »^^«ti«- . , . 

C quid oc^uru* esaei (or acfuru«#i<) lOBtia 

(2) And (after any tense of dico, &c.) 

r quid <^6re<(or agai) hostis. 

BC inUlUxisse < quid egisaet (or egerii) hostis. 

( quid acturus esset (or adurua sU) hostis. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Erga, Inteb, Oe, Peb.) 
Ebga, ace. : Towabds (o£ favorable disposition8).k 
Ixrrsfi,! aoc, : Between; among; in the midst o^ during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

Ttiey love me and each other, et nos et inter m amant. 

Ob, acctiB. ; on account of. 
Befbie my eyes, ob ocolos. 

Peb, aac. Thbough (of place^ time, and means). By (of the sec- 
ondary agent™ by whom we do any thing; and in adjurations, in wnicn 
it is separated from its noun hypronomis — *per ego te,' &c.). hy ftu 
hate o/'(dig]adientur per me licet : for any thing I care). 
Perse = by him, Ac, alone (ipse per sit), for its own sake ; nahwottys 

of itself, <&c. 
Per in permagnua, pergratus, &c., is often separated from the adjec- 
tive ; * per mihi .... gratum feceris.* 
171. (a) {Eng.) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (&)>. 
{Lot.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in question. 
{Lat.) Th6 town de quo agitur. 

* 

Exercise 68. 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (f) both as the opeakei\ and as the 

narraior's.l 

472. Catilina logins (them) that he had sent forward Man. 
lius to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
arms.''* They warn t8Bm to deparMrom all the islandsf which 



i Kruger : who observes, that the use of the present, Ac. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what ^ said, still and generally 
hcids good: and that sometimte there may be what Hermann calls a ^mutatie 
ineertarum sententiarum in eertao;* but that in many other passages no reasoii 
can he discovered for the employment of the pres. and perf. rather than the im^ 
perf. and plupeif 

k llarely of hostile dispositionB. (Z.) 

1 Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : ' Fsesulas inter Arre 
HurnqvLeJ 

" For instance, to send a letter • by a elave ' {per Bcrvnm). 
^ Ad cam multitudinem. 



108 ON OBLIQUB NARRATIOIY. [§ 59. 473, 474. 

are between Italy (Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
nuild^* a bridge over the river* Danube (Ister, iri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was an 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had nesierseen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your. temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who" accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, * Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes ? ' (68, d.) 



473. (a) The ace. and htfin. with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration. ^ 
(a) Adeone hominem Infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
Slim ! Thai any man living should he so uwfortu^ 
note as I am t 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are qutBiUmt iff appeal aaked in oblique narration 1 460, c. J 

474. That you should be able {inf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betray era of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern hei 
tongue.* — ^I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.'' He says that 



• *Rivu8* brook; *fluviu8' river; 'amnis' abroad, deep river, *FIuinen' 
(properly the ^streamy* fiu-imen) Is also used as a general term for ^ river ^ (being 
osed here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream. 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it his awn; if so, the nibj, present should bv 
used by 465 (a). 

<» For which ut with the aubj. is also found : Tene ut uUa res Jrangatf-^ 
TVfi ego ut adteraer? 

* Obs. Credo^ which takes a daL of the permm believed, takes an ace, of the 



( 00. 475-^77.] qui with subjunctivb. 169 

he has not received the letters which I sent him (82, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise*' to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter by a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I bad perished, tf you had noi succoured me. 



XXIII. 
§ 60. < Qui ' vfith Subjunctive. 

475. * Qui * takes the indicative, only when it refers to a particular object in 
the moat dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference i» at all vague or indefinite, it governs the 
subjunctive. 

476. Qid therefore governs the tubjtmctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be oeen and touched. Whenever it 
does not describe an indvcidual object^ but only refers it (or them) to a 
particular cUus by a mark common to all the elaae, it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for *irA«/ *whichf* we might substitute 'of mch 
a kind as to,* *eueh that,* &c., qui governs the sul^'unctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 

it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. * Qui non 

defendit amicum, quum potest/ ' A man who actually does noi 

defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefinite^ and therefore takoe 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desimt qui. 

(Negatives and vibtuallt xnEOATivEs.) 

Who is there 1 quis est 7 

How few there are 7 quotusquisque est 7 

duotusquisque est is used interrogatively and in the nngtUars 1. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make 7 Quotus 
est 7 being <how many does he make 7' So, too, nemos nihil est; an 



thing bdispsdt and though */ am believed' is ^miM crediturf' it must be 'ego 

credor' (tu eraderis, Ac.) when an infin, immediately follows (/ am belieoid ^ 

hope done this\ 

H 
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I 



(RlPEBIOi INYKVIO, HABIO.) 

There are found persons who, . reperiuntur, mvenluntur, qui.* 
You may find, reperias, invenias qui, <&c. 

(Nihil xst quod, &c. Nihil habeo quod, &c.) 

est quod gaudeamus = * there is soma- 

thing of such a kind that we should 

We have reason to rejoice, ^ rejoice on account of it.' * Q^od* ac 

an ace. netU, pron. (195, /.) going 

with gaudeo. 

What is there that you can com- > . j ^. ^ . «„><«: ^^«««- n 

. . .^ ' > qmd est quod qu6n poBsis 7 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

You have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festines. 

478. (a) {Eng.) I have nothing to accuse old age qf. 

(Lai.) I have nothing which I may accuse old slrq (quod incusera 
■ senectutem). 
(6) {Eng,) A pen to wiU with, 

{Lai,) A pen toUh which one may write. 

(c) {Eng.) Men who aboimd in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 
{Lai,) . Men who aboimd in silver, w?io in gold, who in estates. 

(d) {Eng,) Men who abound neWier in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 
(Lai,) Men who do not abound in silver, not In gold, not in estates. 

479. Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, abiggre, eg, act. 

Stick, badllum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis,* is,/. 

Put; lay down, or aside, pongre,^ pbsu, pbslt. 

To cross over, trjuicgre, jec, ject. 

To allow it to happen, comroitt8re (ut, with subj,). 



• Obs. With sunif reperio, habeo^ &c., qui with the indicative is found, when 
It expresses ;)ar/icutor objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when qui relates to the subject^ which is mostly a partiadar 
object (or objects)^ than when it relates to the predicate^ which is generally, some 
class in which the subject is contained. Turn primum reperta suntf gwB per 
tot annos rempublicam exed&re: not < there were found evils which preyed on, 
^.' but 'the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many yearo, 
were then found for the first time.' 

t A diminutive of 5acuZum. 

« Valvicres are all twinged creaiwrea^ insects included. Am: is. the general 
name for ' bird .*' * ales ' is the word in poetry and the language.of the augurs foi 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alites were the birds whose 
Jlight, oscJnes the birds whose song or cryj was prophetic. (D.) 

* Ponere aliquid, * to lay down * a thing ; .' to get it .out qf our hands ;* ^toget 
rid of it.' Locare and cdlocare are ' to put a thing in its right pktoo ;' ' to fflace^ 
advisedly for sopje p«rpose. 
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To bo on the point o^^ ineo es60 (ut, withntfr/.). 

JTewelf " gemma, sb, f, 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, urn. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied^ 
Then* his friend s^idi *To the birds and beasts?' *By no 
means/ said he, ' but put' a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some itho think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as that of honour. There are found some, who saif 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
(nihil) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. *Qui' with the subjunctive continued. 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive^ when it introduces the ground 

of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether ^ut is used 



=: at that iime^ turn. 
Then { =: after thai, inde, deinde. 
=5 Vterefore, igitur, itaqne. 
' Poniiote. The lt>rms of the imperative in to, tote, nto, are used in solemn 
commands aind prohibitions, such as laneSf upills, <&c. 

f [C. xzziY.] i;jr * One* often means 'aojne one* (altquis), or *aetriain one 
quldam). 
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deftniUly or not. *He va» laughed at by allthe rat^ who did not ao> 
knowledge these feults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enough, but it is in the Latin, ^qui rum agnoscerent.' 
(/9) When therefore for 'toho* may be substituted */or he {Ae^ itf &c*) 
the verb should be the subjunctive. 

482. For qui alone, utpote qui, qu^e qtd,*- m qui are also used 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the suljunctivef when it has the force of ut witii 
a personal or possessive pronoun.*' 

It has this force after (1) cUgmUy mdigmtt, vdoneuB^ &c. 

(2) tam^ tali»j ejiumodif itt {9ueh\ &c. 

(3) comparatives with ^ttom. 

(4) ia aum^ ( ^ talis sum), lam a man too,* 

(5) qui* gum? 

(6) when it expresses ti purpose. 

(a) When qui^^^ut isj and introduces a consequence^ the perf. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo ia eratf qui, ut 
TheophrastUB, nenros virtutis ineiderit, Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
incideret.'] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
It, 'although,' * since,* ' because,' * seeing that,' dec. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive afler unus and solv^, signifying 
'alone, 'only.' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the subj, of the imperfect 

and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 

iime,^ 

The relative adverbs (uM, quoy Ac) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for th« 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



■ This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where tpe use */or he^* Ac. "* 

* Utpote qui, quippe qui = *xna«muc^ as they;' '/or they.* Grotefend re» 
marks that utpote^ quippe may generally be translated by ' namely f* 'that it.' 
Our *a» being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attribviives only. * (Democrito) quippe homini erudito^ &c.' 

k Thus qui's^ut ego^ vJt tUy ut iUe ; ut nos^ vi 9o«, ut ilH; through all theli 
cases. So, ct^iw^ut meusj tuuSy &c. : quorum = ut nostery veetcTy &c. 

• But ^ ut * ia sometimes used after 'is es* <&c. 'Neque enim is e«, Catilina 
u/ te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit.' {Cic. Cat. i. 9. 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui end relative adverbs used of repeated actions are: *Nec 
qoiaquam Pyrrhum, qua tulisset impetum, sustinere valuit.' ' Semper habit 
lunt fortissimi, gui summam imperii potirentur.* (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus 

introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) (Etig,) He wai^ despised by them, /or they saw through him. 

r He was despised by them, who saw through him {ntbj.). 
. (Lot') < He was despised by them, oB-being who saw through hliD 

(6) {Eng.) He deserves (or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lot.) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) j ^J^ '^"'^ ^ ^*f 

i whom you ^unUd i^foe, 

(c) {Eng,) He is not a proper person to be received, 

(£a<.) Hel8notaproperp«r8on5«f «*»^*"?f«"^ 

C wfiom you vioiUd receive. 

(d) (Eng,) None are so good as neoer to sin. 
(ZfOtf.) None BXe so good, toho never sin (eubj.), 

(e) (Eng,) None are so great, as to be independent. 
(Lot.) None are so great, who are independent (avhj). 

(f) (Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) (hat we can neglect duties for Iftcif 

saice. 
(Lot.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect duties 
ig) (Eng,) Toothort to he the whole life of man. 

(Lot,) Shorter than which can he t the whole life of man. 

(h) (Enff.) \ ^^°^fi^s greater than I can requite. 
( Benefits too great to he requited. 

(Lot.) Benefits greater than whichs I can requite. 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
(€) (Eiig.) < I am not bo footieh, nmple, <ftc., as to believe this. 
^ I am not one who believe h this. 

(Lot,) I am not he (is) who would believe (qui puiem). 
(J) (Eng,) Who am I, that rny writings should be honoured thusl 

(LaL) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thus? 
(k) (Eng,) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

(Lai,) They sent ambassadors, w?u) should sue for peace. 
(I) (Eng,) He deserves praise (or blame) for having done this. 

(Lot.) He deserves praise (or blame) who did this (svi(j.). 
(m) (Eng,) Wretched man that 1 1 am, who thought, ^c. 

(Lot.) O me miserable, who thought^ ^ce. (qui withvo^'.). 



* Dignus (or indignus) qui ametur. 

' Quam qusB sit, or possU esse, (See Difference of Idiom 94.) 
f Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

1^ Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu^ <&c., not of 'i«' or matk 
Dsrson, 

' I am not one who much or oft delight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' <&c. 

(Wordsworth,) 
1 < O me misenun !' or < me miserum I' The inteijections O, heu, proh . take 
tne aoc. ; hei and veo the dative-; en and eoce the nam, or the occ. (the latter 
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Exercise 71. 

[Translate * I am not one who think.* 486. t.] 
487. We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that thfe Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,*' that we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
BO great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, o/* which'* you have conferred upon me very many 
are greater than I can repay (486, h). I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it. Was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends. 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, i\ 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The cux, of perwnal pronouns may stand in the ojcc, 
ivithout the inttrjecHon^ and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, ... quo Tendamusssut eo vendamus. 

1 When quv/m^ antequam, priusquam, &c., take the indicative^ either (I) the oc- 
currence is connected with a state that preaeniB itaelf vividiy to the »peaker*i 
recoUection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point qf time: or (2) it fall* 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus« 
ponded or brokbn ojSf by it), and thus is naturally described in an uneonnected 
and abrvpt manner. {Hartung Partikellehre, U. 335.) 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the titnet 
vithout carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

* When* marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quum with the indicative^ when 'then* might be substituted for it. 

* It was night tphen he left the room/ si ' it was night : then he left 
the room. 

(5) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to torn, nunc, dec, or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the ^um clause, but is ?LCiu&[\y included in it. 

When a 'tehen* clause stands In this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, the participial wb^ntiveymdeT the government of ' m ' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

' When you cenmtre them, you censure me.' 

' In censuring them, you censure me.* 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time.™ 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratulor, &c. 

489. The meanings in which *quum* always takes the subjunctive, are 
Mfice, inaamueh, aa, although^ whereas. In the sense of ' tohen * it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by *uihen* Is alao the 
eauM or oecation of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

Vnth the imperf. and pluperf, quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cause, or even of an oecation, is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. <Quum Agesilaus r everter etur ,.. deceBsiV* {Com. 
iV^.L 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibemis moviif 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved from his winter quarters, 
(5) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efierre 
fructus solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow many 
years, generally produces more abundant crops. 



*> fix eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pre». is used. (See 490L d.) 
* Or quum with the indie, oi imperf, ^joAptapcrf, 
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* (c) Quttm in portum dicOfin urhem dico, When I say 
into the party I say into the city, (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 
(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 
niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, Itisnoi 
yet a hundred and ten years since ths law ahotU ex- 
tortion was carried by L, Piso, 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabelluui, I caU' 
gratulate you on your influence with BolaheUa^ 

191. (a) {Evg,) In attacking one, you attack all. 

{Lot.) When you attack one, you attack all {<pmm with indie.). 
(6) {Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt.>^ 
{Lot.) There are many years, uhen he it in my debt 

(c) {Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

{LcU.) I congratulate you, tohen you avail so much with (apttd) Cuius 

(d) (Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

{Lot.) I am not abused tDiUingly (Itbenier). 

492. Vocabulary '67. 

This being so ; this being the case, quae quum ita sint. 

r quum (to denote the ground on wliich a 
„. J judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 

* j quum, jam (used when the ground is 

[ an acknowledged facto). 

Not that ^but i ^^^ quod — sed : non quod p (with w6- 

C jtmct.). 
To be spoken ill o^ male audire {* to hear ill '). 

'quia; quod (with mdic., except where 

the subjuncis required for some other 

Because, < reason.— .Quia introduces a «/ric^oau«« 

of the efflect: quad the conceived cause 

, or ground of an action). 
I don't at all doubt, nullus duMto.i 

How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, gratUIari, gratulatus. 

n Multi sunt anni quum ille in sere meo est. 

o Qaando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum. * Itaque, qwxndnt 
vestnD cautiones infirma ounJt Grseculam tibi niisi cautionem.' (C. Fam. \ii. 
13.) *Tu quum instituisti, .... scribe ad me.' (C. Fam. rii. 22.)-' Ut has 
sometimes the meaning of though: 'ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.' 

P For non quodj we often find non eo or ideo quod: but also non quo : all with 
wJbj. ' NiA aa if not ' is ' non quinJ' 

^ This cxpresolon belongs to the language of common eonversaiUnk aot tc 
books. 
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To take, \ sumSre, sumps, sumpt.; cSpSre, lo,» cap 

V capt. 
To take hold o^ prehendSre, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, pr8Bclare facSre. 

f^ The mibjedofiMigratulation stands in the ace. or in the abl. witt 
de or in ; or in the indie with quod^ fot which qyiwn is sometimeB used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may interrogoHves be used in obHque appeals 7 (460, c)] 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
Csesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, whea he sees this (= seeing^ or on 
seeing this), would not make meny (perf. suhj.) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered (that you have recovered). Does any man 
like to be ill spoken of? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, *Why did he advise this ? might they depart ajinger's 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, ' Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live.^^^ 



494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Conjunctions that go with mbjund, only.) 

C quasi ss quam si (relating to manrwr), 
A» if, i tanqnam" s. tarn quam (relating to de 

' gree; 'justasif'). 

* Sumimua quo utamur : capimus quod habeamus; prehendimtu quod tenea 
cans. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free will and choic^ is generaiiy spoken 
cf something that we may appropriate : capere {seize vjpon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 
' • AUo velut fii, volut, ac si {and sometimes sicut ; poeticaUy ceu). After tan- 

numif si is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8» 
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Would that, utlnam. 

OthatI Osl! 

r dummttdo (for which dum, modo ar^ 
Provided only, < used separately— *no<,' after these 

t wordais *7i9-). 
It is nearly the same thing as if, perinde fSre est ac si. 
As if forsoothi quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with per/, sut^f,), 

495. (Kr With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendat, He fghis as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi contenderet, He fought as if he had 

been contending, &c. 

496. With iUinam the j)res. and ])erf. are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may he) as impossible 
to he realized. The imperf. and pluperf. express wishes that are 
(in the spesJcer's opinion) impossihle^ or unlikely ^ to he realized. 
' Not ' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 

(Obs. In the principal clause the Ua or sic^^ to which quasi or tan^ 
guam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius' (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 
Provided your word be kept, I don^t care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I donH care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert * sic' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my husiness to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to he seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there, who apply- vigorously to another man's cause ! 



t Sk relates more to something preceding and actually given : ita to somothiog 
foUofcinf! and tuppwed. (R. and H.) 
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XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, tlie 
XTrb in tfie clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres. indicative or subjunctive, 

499. (5) When the principal verb is in the future y the de* 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
junctive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the impetfed 
subjunctive : — ^in the perfect indicadvey if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
fect) subjunetivCy when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that q£mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary y proper, or designed 
with a view to some purposcy*- that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

602. Obs. When the stress is on the beforcy ante or priuB stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most empkatk position), 
or just before the quaint but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphoHc^ the verb being in past time, the per/, indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. tubj.) : eq>eciaUy when a nega- 
tioe accompanies them : non antey nee ante, nonpriuM, - 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluity It drops before it rains. 



In the following passage Livy uses the pree, where we should rather have 
expected the stdj. * Sed ante quam opprvmit lux msyoraque hostium agmina 
obeepiunt Iter . . . erumpamua' (xxii. 50). So too in Virgil: <Sed mihi vel 
tellus,' optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te viola,* &c. {Ma, iv, 
25.) In Nep, iii. 2, the imp. eubj, is used where there seems to be only the 
simple relation ci precedence in point qf time, * Aristides interfuit pugnoB navcll 
apud Salamina, qu» facta est pri^is quam ille poen& (exsilil) ItberareturJ 
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Tempestas min&tur antequam surgat, A tempest 
threatens before it gets up. 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consederOy longas a me literas 

non ezspectabis, Till I settle somewhere, you will 

not expect Jong letters from me. 
" Antequam de republic^ dicam, exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 8.) 
Priusquam conor proponam, &c., (iii. de 

Orat. 25.) 

(c) Haec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italtam 

attigit, All these things were done before Verres 

readied Italy. 

Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperenty in Italiam 

Galli transcenderunt, TJie Gauls crossed over iato 

Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

601. (1) {Efig,) A mortal body wust neceaaarUy die. . 

(Lot.) It is neceatary, that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; the subj 
being gwemed by ut omitted). 
(2) {Eng.) There iff no Zu»7i^ pleasantly. 

(Lot.) It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69* 

(The Prepositions Pbateb, Sscundum ) 
Pbjbter, beside; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; beddeas ta 
say nothing o/j except^ bid. 
Contrary to expectation, prsBter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, praster consuetudinem tuam. 

Skcundum {from sequi), * following.' Along; tfler (of time)/ 
afteTy next to; according to; in favour ^(with verbs of judgingt &c.). 

He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration 1] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius {b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbuti 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with CflBsar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
{impers. pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na. 
ture tLere if* no going wrong. Contrary to expectation, the 
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Preetor has made a decres in facour of Cams, Thej exclaim, 
Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to aToid I' 
Who eon denyy that the Piaefcor has made a deciee in your &voiir ? 
This being the case^ I have no doubt that the Pnelor will make a 
decree in your &vour. This being the case, the world wmsi 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so fodHA as to deny (486, s) tnal 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius> I should never have put myseff tn their power. Who v 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Dum^ DoneCy Quoad^ &c. 

507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (= untUy till) take the tndieative^ 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (h) Dum, donee, quoad (= untHf till) take the sutjunetioe^ 
when that up to which the action or state is to be coo^ned, is to 
be represented, not as a fact^ but only as what may possibly occni ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued* 

509. (c) Dum, wMUt, takes a present indicaiive even when the 

principal verb is in a pa>st tense. 

This arose from an endeaTonr io represent dmatioD in a Titid maA- 
ner. A past tense is occasfonaUj found, e. g. * tpi damrerUtm ett, nam 
vidit.* {Cic. ad, Alt, 1. 16.) < Qiub dirina res dtm canJ^ddbtUur^ ipoB^ 
sivit,* &c. {Nep, Bonn, ft) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad * (=: as long as) take the mdi^ 
cative. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuity ^ttOdd rifRfiff' 

Uatum est vicisse Bosotios^ Epammondas reUuned 



' " In the sense of 'whilst,^ 'om long om^ donee alwayt denotes a spate of tfni« 
carried on to such a temUnatiant dmn denotes tbls^ tmi more with refcreoee to 
the tpaee Usdf, than to its tcnmnatim, Qyaad mariu the con f ia t tanee of ihs 
lime quUe up to the point mentioned : it relates to a demaUtratitt expressed or 
understood in the principal clanse. When the statement fMOsodiced bf wkOd 
is the eauBe or oecanon of what follows, dum should be used 
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the spear in his body, lUl it was reported to him that 

the Basctians.had conquered. 
(5) Differant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put off {iha 

purpose of taking revenge) tiU their anger cools. 
(c) Dum Romani ea parant . • . jam Saguntum oppugna- 

hatur. Whilst the Romans were making these prepa^ 

rations, Saguntum was already besieged* 

512. FOCABITLARY 70. 

After, po8t(tuani ; amnetimet posteaquanu 

Beforo^ antequam 

As Boon as 5 ^* prlmum ; quum primum ; simul ack 

' C oratque: (with tnc^ic.) 

When = as soon as, ubi ; nt ; (with ijidic.) 

(Adverbs of place with genit.) 
Where in the world are you 1 ubi terrarum es 7 

Where in the world are we 7 ubi gentium sumus 7 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentiae. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentias. 

r quoad ejus facere possum (where thj 
As far as I can, < gaUL *ejus' relates to tne preceding 

V proposition). ■ 
(U &r M can be done i as for as ) „^ gj^ g^rt t^ 

possible. .. ) • , 

To meet \ obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ob, 

I via). 
To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
^rearer \ prttpius (with dot, or ace, (see 211) Su 

* c proxime). 

(Adverbs of quamiity with genii,) 

' sat, or satis,^ of what is reaUy enough : 
affatim of what a given person {fdnkt 
or^^e^ enough. Affatim =s ad fieitini, 
*to satiety;' fatis an old substantive 
from the same root as fatisco, fatigo. 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materiae. 

513. {Eng,) In addition to Uiisj he was blind. 
{Lat.) There was added to thisj thai he was blind (Hue accedebaty tU 

C8BCUS esmt. With a pre«. tense, accedit). 
B14. & With the adverbs meaning * as aoon as* the English j>/Mj>er/«rf should 
be translated by the perfect. In tMs sense, postquam * after * is usually 



Rnough, 



V Bat before polysyllables, ootiv before dissyllables. {Bowngartea Crusius ad 
Sueton.) 
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Cdllowed by the TperfexA indicative. (See note^ page 114.) \Vhen the 
fhnperf, is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented as 
fallowing the other immediately : e. g. P. AfticanuSf posteaquambi9 
eontvl et cenaorfueratf L. CoUam in judicium vocavU (Cic. Diy. in 
Caec. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{md^tp09tquamd$stti»reb%ta~^ix€ratt — librum-^iradidit. When 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect^ the imp. or pluperf. is used. * Simulac se re- 
mieerat .... reperiebatur* {Nep, AJdb. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 

[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 1 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,*^ I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished satisfac 
tartly, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.'® Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers, pass,) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their ovm interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to he finished by any^ body. // is not every body who can 
finish such'°> a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (tlien) need of some Greek master 
U> teach us^^^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 



§ 65. Qmd, 
616. ^Thai' is expressed by ^quod,' when it mtroduces the 
^ound of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

^ Show the ambiguity of this sentence by translating it in two ways. 
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Such pronoufiB and adverbs are idf hoe^ ilhids m^ idto, «jcirco, prop- 
Urea, tttUreOf UOf tom, tic, <f«. 

517. Verbs of the affections {rejoice^ grieve, ioonder, &c.,) are 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive,* 

518. Qttad takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 

jf round qf another person^ s judgment or conduct; when it takes 

the iuhjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique narration i 
and it must be remembered that when an ace. with injin, follows a verh 
of oayvng^ <&c., the narration U oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 
junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

520. * Q^od ' with a verb is often the proper way of translating \he parti' 
cipial suhatantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) (ETig.) He accused him qf hating betrayed the king. 

( Lot, ) He accused him, tJiat he had betrayed the king {quod with 

(2) {Eng.) Hia having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lot. ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) That (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.y 

(3) {Eng.) He praised (or blamed) him, /or having done this. 
( Lat. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

(Qtiod with svbj.: the indicative yfovUdi intimate that the narrttfor 
believed him to hace acttudly done it.) 

(4) {Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
{Lat. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) {Eng.) You cannot be ruined without ruining others. 
( Lat. ) You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

{ut non > with svJbj.) 

521. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised; grieve for, \ **»l^'t* i?*"' ^""^^^ ^"^^^ "** ""' "^ 

i with de). 



> (iuodj introducing the statement as afactj is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. * Gaudeo quod scripsisti * is better than ' ie scripsisse,* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling {gaudeo^ doleo, miror)^ the 
ace. with inf. is the more common : with those that express the Tnanifestatfon 
of an emotion or feeling {JavdOy reprehendOj accuso^ misereor^ gratias ago, grot- 
ulor^ eonsolor)^ quod is preferred. (Z., 8th ed.) 

7 Magnum est Aoc, quod victor victis pepercit. 

s Or * quin^ if the sentence is of a negative character. 

• DoUrc is io feel pain or sorrow; m/nrere is to slvow it by oulward signs that 
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Orieve ; grieve for, mcerSre, moBstus (with ace. or oR). 

To mourn ; bewail, lugSre, lux, luct. 

To be glad, Istari, letatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b gavisus aum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recniit oneeelf, se ref icSre. 

(The Preposition db.) 
Dx, concerning^ about; down fronts from (Cicero has, audiro de ali 
quo : 80 Cmerei conducere dU aliquo) : of with partitives : 5y or accord- 
ing tOf of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of time ; Ac. 

In the middle of the night, mediH de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, multH de nocte. 

On purpose, de industrlE. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improvise. 

Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an infin., what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the impafsjid plvperf subj.l 469, d.] 

522. Know that I do not know the man even by face. I am 

exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 

satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 

victory over the Gauls, 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets vnthout understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 

aeem one vnthout being (so) [Translate with ut]. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise toithoui 

bang 80? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are tnoUuntary^ arising from an irresistible feeling (and thus mwrere and 
mcBTor rise above dolere and dolor) ; lugere is to show it by conventional signs ; 
to numrn, (D.) 

b Gaudere |8 to fed joy ; ketari is to show it hyjoyfid loeika^ ^. (D.) D6der- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes UetaH express an exvUing^ triumph' 
o^ joy* genxdere a more temperate delight. But oofuJd Cicero be mistaken ou 
0iie^apoint, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct peroeption oi 
the relative force of two words in common usel At all events, according to 
Ooderlein^s own explanation, Uetarij expressing the numifestaiion of joy in con- 
sequence of an irrcsiatibUJseiingf might be expected to rise above gaudere, just 
as mosrere above doUrtu 
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of Ilia only son, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
should V now hewail the life of men ? This being the case, irAol 
reason have we^*' for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens ? 
How few are iherey who would bewail the death of Caius ^ 
They * set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight* 
He did it in such a manner {ita) that it seemed to be done (n? 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days aa 
the English months, but were diflerently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka. 
lendse) : the Nones (Nonee) fell on the Jifth or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones^ that is, 
on the thirteenth or ffteenth, 

525. In Marchy July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the jifteenth.) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones Were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. - 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May^ would [be such> day before 
the Kalends of Jvne, 
627. Suppose we take the third qf March. ; this is a day before the NenM ol 
March, which happens dn the seventh. Now 7—3 = 4 : but the Ro 
mans reckoned both dcaja in, so that they would call the third of March 
net the fourth, but the Jifth day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 

the given day from the number of the day on which thB Nones or 

Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 

we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. 

If the remainder be two, the day will hepridie; because the day 

the Romans would call the second day before^ was ^ the day he- 

fore,* OS we speak. 



t 
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629. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of Jane : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the Jifth: there ore three must be sub* 
tracted from (5 -f- l=)8ix; and the remainder being 3^ the day if 
* the third day before the Nones of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the tfUrteenthf 
and the subtraction must be from fouTUea, Hence subtract 9 from 
14: the remainder being 5, the day is the J{/2/i day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the 

mnJth day before the KdUnda of My. ^ 

0^ (The adjective forms are used with the months,* and IduM 

is fern.) 
530. To express token ? 

*0n the ttiird before the Kalends of March' is by rule 'die tertio ante 
Kalendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into * tertio Kalendas Martias ' or * iii. Kal. Mart,* 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
ii»py;this form is * ante-diem tertium Kalendas Martias* shortened 
into * a. d. iii. KaL Mart,* a form which cannot be explained gram* 
matioally. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ad^ tn, ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

681. [When ? on what day ?] 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas OctohreSy Augustus 
teas horn on the twenty-third of September (32— 
9=23.) 

Claudijs natus est Kalendis Augustis, Claudius was 
horn on the first of August, 

Claudius obiit (or excessit) m. Idus Octobres, Claudius 
died on the thirteenth of October (16—3=13.) 

Meministine roe ante diem (a. d.) xii. Kalendas Novem^ 
hres dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 
in the Senate on the 2lst of October? (33 — 12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 

Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas Sextiles 



« These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martius, AprUs, Mains, Junius, 
Uuinlili9 {(KT Julius), Sex tills {or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Decern 
bris. 
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( = Augustus<>) edixit, Tlie Consul fixed the elections 

hy an edict for the third of August (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis aicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the twentpfourth and twenty-fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas FehruariaSf 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of 

February. • 

532. Vocabulary 72. 

C oomitia, 5rum (properly,* the assembiUig 
Elections, i of the people ' for the purpose of electa 

( Ing the consuls, &c. &c.). 

To my election, \ ^'^ ™^ comitia (i. e. to the meeting at 

c which I am to be elected or rejected). 
To sufTer, sInSre,* iSv, sit; pSti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittSre. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. 

To compel, c5g5re, co8g, coact. 

The day before the Ides, pridie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with hob.). 

It is worth while, operas pretium est. 

633. (a) {Erig.) Instead of readingy he is at play. 

{Lot,) He is at play, whereat he ought to read (quum debeai), 
(6) {Eng,) Instead of grotoing rich, he is growing poor. 

{LatJ) He is growing poor^ whereas h^ might grow rich (quum posset). 

534, (c) {Eng.) Par from thinking this^ 1 hold, &c. 

(Lot.) It is so- far of that I should think this, that I hold, Ac, (tan* 
turn abest ut — ut,« &c.) 

Exercise T7. 

535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



4 The months of Juiy and August were called Q^inlU^s, SexHlis respectively, 
( as the Jiffft and sixth month, reckoning from Marchy the old beginning of the 
year,) till ^ose names were exchanged for Julius and Augustus in honour of tha 
first two Caesars. 

♦ iS^TMrtf is properly 'to let go,* * not to stop,* paHia, 'not to prohibit:' mn^re has 
for its immediaie object th^ person acting, pati the action itself: sinere is com- 
monly, though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. : ptUi by the aoc. 
withtn/Eft. (D.) 

* Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat Demon- 
thenes. Sometimes the second vl is omitted, the cJanse having vix or eUam t 
* tantum ahfoit ut inflammares nostros animos ; somnum vix tenebamu&' 
<ac. Brut. 80.) 
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on the "Bfleenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was bom on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 2l8t of July. 1 believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him^ if he does not come*" to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far firom believing any body (no maU 
ler who he may he)f that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

5 67. Connection of Propositions by the Relative. 

Imperative forms. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adyerb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hutf for, therefore f 6ic.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say,' ' as — says,* 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in tho infini. 
live. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

589. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo. 
cutions : 
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(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to), 
fac ut (prfac only) with suhj. 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with suhf 

(governed by ut omitted), or noli with ir^nJ 

649. (a) (Eng.) Two and two make four : and if tkU is granted, 6tAs. 
{Lot.) Two and two make four : if wJddi is granted, &c. . 
(&) {Eng.) Caius, roho, thty aay^ was killed at Lugdunum. 
{Lot,) Caius, tDfiom they report to have been killed, Ac. 

(c) {Eng.) Crassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
(Lot.) Crassus, whom Lucilius reports to heme never laughed but 

once. 

(d) {Eng.) Narratives, by vihith^ when we rsad thenif we are affected. 
{Lot) Narratives, which when we read, we are affected. 

(<) {Eng,) Success with wkichi if it should fall to our lot, we should be» 
dissatisfied. 
{Zjot.) Success, if whichs should fall to our lot, wo should be dis 
satisfied. 
(/) {Eng.) I did this; andii you had not thwarted me, Ac. - 
{Lot.) I did this ; tDhom if you had not thwarted, &c. 
541. [C. xxxv.]!:^ * VnU' and 'toould,* ^vnllnot'Bnd ^wouldnot^ are often 
principal verbs, to be translated by velle and nolU respectively. 
They are to ht translated when for 

tpillt tDonldy we may substitute 

ia (are, Ac.) mllingj was (were, Ac.) wiUing. 

642. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases vdth e, ex ; prjs, pbo, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus laborSre, or dolSre. 

To cook with water, ex aquE cSquSre ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, c, not ex, regiOne.* 

To be tired with a journe]^, e via langu^re. 

To live according to nature, e natur& vIvSre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re med est.h 

(To place) on a table, in mensfi. 

^"ItZT^^ *°' '"^''''^^°^''^ Ivrw (with 06/.). 

In comparison with him, pros illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis, is, aJ 



> 



• Cura ut quam primum vema». Fac animo forti, magnoque «t9. Cave 
putos, or noli putare.— Such forms in English are, ^take care to,* 'be sure you/ 

mind you/ Ac. 
8 In Latin, ihe relative must stand before si, 

• Another noun will, of course, follow regione in the gen, 
t So, e republica est. 

• A person is tutus when he w Jn safety ; sccurus when he bsHsves himself to 
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Pio virili parte, according to one's duty or powbY as an individual (not 
* with all one's might ') as far as an individual can. 

Pro re nata (according to the thing that has arisen) =s according? to 
eircumBtancea, 

Pro eo ac Titereor, according to my deserU, 

Exercise 78. 

643. I for my part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move, i Who can deny that this is for my interest ? / The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they ttHmZd receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us ? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon, as possible. Who will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fkult. Be sure Hot to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is. necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe ^^w, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memor). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



De so, and is without care (se-curus) or anxiety on the subject. Hence *Ne sit 
Mcuru^, qui non est tuiua ab hoste.' Of sahmSf aospesy incolumisy — aahmt says 
the least (as it properly relates only to {existence) ; aospea more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; incolumia the most of all, as it excludes not 
only anmkiiaiion^ but even the supposition of any injury or attac/c. 
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table. I shall do what appears** best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak for 
sorrow. 

XXX. 

§ 68. On the Roman way of reckoning money. 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nummuSi when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

d.q. 
645. A settertiua ( =s 1 3| or 3| cents) waa not quite equal to twopence 
English money. 

A seatertium = a thousand sestertii : it was the name of a«um, not 
of a coin, 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. 03" With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 

^hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Hence Sestertium temd * =: ' a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium deciea^s. ten * hundred thousand sesterces' = a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium viciea =: 20 * hundred thousand sesterces ' = two 
million sesterces. &c Ac. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs below *ten timea,* so manyhundredihou* 
sand aeatcrcea are meant. 

With numeral adverbs above and muttipUa of * ten times,' throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of ^milluma 
of aeaiereea.* 

Thus, if * sestertium aexcentiea* were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have * 60 milluma of sestercea* for the* 
sum. 



£» ff. d. 
♦ A sestertium = 8 1 5J = $38 68. 
Sestertium semel =807 5 10 = $3873 60. 
Sestertium deciea^ centiesj mdUieSj &c, (that is, the multiples of semel by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule :— For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the rigfit hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the left hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infiniium. Thus to get aeaterthem miUiea^ since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence miUiea sestertium = 807291 = nearly 
S4 000,000 In Tffhole numbers. 
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With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these 
roles: Sestertium ter vicies = *2 million, 3 hundred thousand aea- 
tcrces' 

548. In this constructioii sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, dec. 

549. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the 
numeral before 'miUians* I must add a cipher in the unit^ place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb, that is to go 
with sesterHum, Thus in * 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, 1 get 20, and viciea is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex millibus s&des conduxit, He hired a house for six 

' thousand (sesterces). 
(J) Sex sesteriia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces. 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 
of two million sesterces. 

551. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, hsereditas, atis, f. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerSre ; gess, gest. 

{libertinus, i, m. (but if spoken in r^fcv' 
ence to hia master, libertus. Thus 
Brutus's libertus is oim ^ the class 
libertini). 

oriundus: — *na/i Carthaglne, sed ori» 
undi ab Syracusis ; * bom at Carthage, 
but of Syracusan extraction ;' or * de- 
scended from a family that had for- 
merly lived at Syracute.' 
Meanly sordide. 



Descended from, 



Exercise 79. 

552.^ He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. iWith a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father.? Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. ^That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Rrutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. Oq th^ 



k With amplius, plus, minus, <&c. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
in the case it would have stood in, if qitam had been expressed. Sometima 
however the albla$, foUows these adverbs. 

9 
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2drd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



§69. 


On tlie division 


of the As : the method of reckoning frao- 
tionSf interest, &c. 


663. 


Ab 






Deunx 
Dextans 
Dodransi 
Bes (bessis) 
Septunx 


+*1 
(A-=) f 





Semis (semissis) {-^^^ = ) \ ^ of an J«. 
Quincunx f^ 

Trlens (iS=) I 

Quadrans (]%=) "i* 

Sextans (i4=) + 

Unda f^^ 

554. These words were used to express the Jractions set down 
oppo^te to their names. 

555. The same division was iksed in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesima 
usursB, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses orcentesime usurs = 12 per cent. 



Deunces 

Dextantes 

Dodrantes 

Besses 

Septunces 

Semisses 

duincunces 

Trientes 

duadrantes 

Sextantes 

Unci8B 



usursQ 



11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



BiruB centesimse = 24 per cent, and so on. 



1 Dodrans = do-qnadrano. 
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556. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodrands fuit, Hi^ 

JidgJit was jive feet and ,three-fourths {five feet 
nine). 
(Bum) hseredem fecit ex dodranie, He left him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(b) Assilus, usuris grandem pecuniam collocaviti He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receire, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He. 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands (^^ 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 



" Aftud aliquem eollocare. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE. 

TABLE I.— GENDERS. 
OaS'^MoB, exceptions are in eapUala ; fem. in the common type ; imk/. iu ilalim 

(Thibd Declenbiom.) 



Mat, UrmxnatwiM, 

KB, OB, OS, 

0, vhen not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 

cr) cadaver vber 
iter ver 

papSver verher 
tvher 

or) arbor 
tBquor 
numnor 
tor 

m) compes requies 
merces seges 
merges teges 
quies <b9 

00) cos 
dos 

09 |[0fl8is) 

09 (oris) 

^epoB 
fmelM 
o)caro 
techo 



FiBST Decl. Fern, 
except names of men. 



Sec. Dbci.. (us, er) % 
Ma«.— except 
alvuB 
domus 
hamus 
vannus 
pelaguM 
virus 
tulguB (also m.) 



I^em, termvncUUmM, 
do, go, io,* 



5, is, 



as. Is, aus, 

Gs not mereamng 

8 impure 

Vl8 in h/permon. 



Principal Exceptions. 
do{ 



go 
w 



OBOO 
CABDO 

U»^ LIGO 

'*' I MABGO (f ) X 
is) AMKIS LAPIS 

AN6UIs(f ) MEN8IS 
AXIS OBBIS 

CA6SIs(is) PANI8 



C0LLI8 

CINIS 

CBINIS 

EM8IS 

FASCIS 



PISCIS 

POBTIS 

PULVI8 

SANGUIS 

TOBBIS 



FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 
F0LLI8 VECTIS 
FUNIS VEBMI8 

IGNIS 
X) CAIIZ 
CODEX 
CORTEX 
GBBX 
POLLEX 
6ILEX (f ) 
tTHOBAX 
VEBTEX 

BiDENS (hoe). 

8 im- ( HONS 

purel PONS 

FONS 

DENS BUDENS 

tHYDBOPS 
as) AS ELEPHAS 

vas (vasis) 
fas 
nefoM 



Neut» UrminaHonB* 

c, fli <t «, ^ »! 

ar^ ur, USf 

Us monosyU. 



Principal Exceptions 

Z) SAL 
SOL 

n) LIEN 

BEN 

BPLEN 
PECTEN 
Ur) FUB 

FUBFUB 
TUBTUB 
VULTUB 

lis) pecus (^dls) 

LEPU8 



FOUBTH DbCL. (us) 

Mas, except 

acuB 
idus (pi.) 
manus 
porticus 
trlbus 



Fifth Decl. 

JPem. except 

DIES (also F^ein. 
in sing,) 

MEBIDIES. 



* Words in io that are not abstract nouns are m4is. e. g. fapiuo, puoiq^ 
BciPio, SEPTENTBio, sTELLio, UNio (pesTl), wlth the uumcral nouns tebnic^ 
c^uATEBNio, &c. t Propcrly Greek words. 

I Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and mas. respectively. 

9 Greek rtauns in ddus (exodus, methodus, 1^.) ^sUh dialectus^ diptlionguA, 
t^T, arc (em* 
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These rules depend on tUe tenninations ; but some words have a 
particular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names <»f maU persona and winds, are masculine. 

B. The names oifemcUe jtersonSf counfrieSf islands, towns, plants, and 

trees, are fem. 
(a) But of towns, these are mas, 

(1) Some in o (caOTO, hippo, nasbo, svlmo, pbusXno) : and 

(2) All plurals in t; ysii, Delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in um, or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or w of the third ; Pr^r 
nette, TVmr, 
(h) Of trees and plants; 

(1) Those in er (and many in us) of the second are mas, : 

(2) Those in «r, tir of the third are neut, : acer, siler, robur, 4^ 

C. Several are common : comes, conjux, custos, dux, ho8pes,juoenAs, partna, 

princeps, sacerdos, 4frc, 



TABLE II.— /Tbrmo^um qf the Perfect and Supine, 

I. i^The first syllable of dissyUaJble perfects and supines is ht^, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But flep£» perfects have «Aor^ penult: blbi, dSdi, fidi, scidi, etSd, stiti, tfili. 

(b) Nine dissyllable supines have short penult : datum, citum,* itum, litum* 
quitum, ratum, rtltum, satum, situm. 

(c) StatvM from sto is long, but from sisto short ; and the compounds of sta 
that make stUum have i : as prtetffttum, from prtestare. Though nosco has ndtwn, 
(is compounds that have ihtm have X (cognosce, et^Xtum). 

N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. FiBST Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama-o, amo], 

(1) Most verbs. of this conjugation form roots o{ perfect and supine, by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o) ; amav-l ; ama^-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in Uum, after rejecting a, 
CrSpo, crSpui, crSpitum. So ciibo, dtfmo, frico {also fricStum), mJoo, 

stfno, ttfno, vSto, sSco (sectum)— jttvo, juvi, jutum 7 jfivatum? 

(3) Others form per/, in both of these ways. 

Discr?po, discrepavi and discrepui, dlscrepatum (?). So incrSpo (ui, itun 
preferred) ; the compounds of neco, and the obsolete pUco (fold). 

{But supplico, duplico, multipUco, onlyM, atum : ezplico, exphsot 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with redupUcatUm), 
Do, dSdi, dktum {with a in dare, dabo, ddbam, do.) ; sto, steti, stStum : but 
stare, &c. 



• From eieo, to excite. Of the compounds several have efrs^ elhcm, from tbf 
aiMiol. do. 
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III. SXCOND COVJUOATIOW. 

Properly a contracted coi^ugation, but with the vowels open in the first 
pers. singular of the present tense. (Mone^ ; mone-is ^ monds, AC* 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in ut, Xium, 

(Mon-eo, mdn-ut, mon-T^um.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add v, in the per£— eo, Svi, etum. 

Deleo, delevi, delstum. Fleo, neo, and verb$ formed f rani oleo^ (maks 
to grow), pieo (.^, and sueo (am accudomed). 

(3) Others form peif, from root of present, lengthening the towel (if 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : faveo. 

Fttveo, fovi, fotum : mttveo, voveo : pSveo, ferveo (and fecbui) ; Con- 

nioeo, nivi and nizt 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), sSdeo (sessum), ttrfdeo.^ 

(4) Others form perf. in n. 

(a) p sounds. {Any p^ sound with 8zsp»g but bs sometimes = as.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
{fi) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is thrown away before «. Any 
k sound with »=.x: ^u is to be treated as a A; sound.) 

Mulceo, mulsi, mulsnm. Algeo, Indulgeo (indultum), ftUgeo, m^Ugeo^ 
tergeo, turgeo, urgeo, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auzi, auctum : kuxo,frigeo, lugeo. 
(y) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before «.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
{S) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before t.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : hsreo. 
(t) With redvpUcation, {t sound thrown away before «.) 

Mordeo, mbmordl, morsum : pendeo, spondee, tondeo. 
(^) Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavisus sum ; soleo, 

solitus sum. 
(n) The following have perf. in td, but do not form their supines in Uum^ 

Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, mixtum and mistum ; torteo. 

tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recensltum. 

IV. Third Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in t, added to root of present. 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, congnu>, imbuo, Induo, luo (luituras), 
metuo, miauOfplw), ruo (riltum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, stemuo, suo, 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solve. 
{P) t sound thrown away before s in sup. 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rare), prehendo 



•Some of which have olesco in pres. Aboleo, sup. aboliium: adoleacn 

gduUum, 
b langiteo, langui; liqueo, liqui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

k c g (cU). 

( t d (th). 
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ecando ; and compoimds of cando (kindle)^ fando {ihrutC), in emdot 
Jendo. 
(y) Bibo (bibi, bibitum) ; cudo (cusiim)| digOf lambOfpsaUojmil^ (BCBbi)^ 
9idOf vello (vulsum : also vulsi), verro (versumd), verto (yersum), viso 
(viepm). 
(^ (Short vowel of root lengthened— sl changed into e in perfj) . 
C^io, cepi, captum : facio, jScio, ago, 6do (6sum)| 6mo (emptum), ISgo 
(lectum), fodio (fossum), fugio (fugitum). 
(c) (n or 9iiy by wliich the present has been lengthened firom a eimpler 
root, rejected.) 
(retaining eJiort vowel) findo (fid), f tdi, fissum : scindo (scid). 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into e.) 
Frango, frag, fregl (fractum) ; fundo, fud (f usum) ; linquo, llqu, lie 

(Uqui, lictum) ; rumpo, rup (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, perculi, perculsum ; sisto, stiti, stitum. 
'^) With reduplication. 

Cado, cScidi, casum ; csdo, cSciidl, c«BSum ; cano, cScini, cantum ; crSdo, 
credidi, creditum ; pango (pag), pSpXgij pactum : parco, p6perci, par- 
citum or parsum ; pario, pSpSri, partum ; peUo, pgpuii, polsum ; pendo 
pSpendi, pensum; puzigo, pupugi^punctum; po«oo^ pttposci; tango 
(tag), tStlgi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
^ tutudi, tusum. So the compounds of do ; condOf abdot reddo^ <&c. 
condidif wndxtum^ &c. 

. (2) Perfect in «. 
(j?) p sounds, (i;^ Any p sound with • is p8 ; with i, pt.) 

Glubo, glupsi, gluptum : nubo, scribo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 
{&) k sounds, including those in ^ ^ and d, {Any k sound with ai&xs 
with f, d.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; sugo, tSgo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : ango 
figo (fizum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningo, pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), xSgo, cUco, duco, coquo, trSho,^ vSho. Add 
compownda of stinguo ; exstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexl, flexum, nezo {plao nescui), pecto. ' 
(i) Liquid Verbs (assuming a |9 before a) 

Como, compsi, comptum ; ddmo, prdmo, sumo, contemno. 
(«) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before a : vowel, if ahort, lengthened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum; divido, dlvisi, divlsum: laedo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, rodo, trudo : mitto (mlsi, missum).--C(wnpoim£te qf vado. 
(X) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo, tergo. 
(n) t sounds, {da changed into aa;) cgdo, cessi, cessum. 
(v) Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into a before «.) 

(>Sro, gessi, gestum : uro, prgmo (pressum) 
(0 . Ompowiida of specio ifiehoal) ending in spicio make spexi, spectum. 



i vem^veravm poetical. Z. 

• h seems to have had originally akhard sound. Thus hiemt tfxt x^'f^* ^°^ 
jb = or {veh-ai =3 Vftrj). 
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Those in hcio from lacio {enHce) except elicio, make lex!, lectum. 

DUigo, dilexi, dilectum : intelligo, negllgo. 

Col-, e-, di-, se-, ligo, with perlego, praelego, haveperf, Idgl. 

(3) Verbs with pert in uL 
(o) Without change of root. 

alo, aiui, Slitum {and altiim) : goIo (cultum), consiilo (consultumX 
molof occulo (occultum), vdlOy nolo, malo; compounds of ctOo (rush j 
shoot forth) ; frSmo, gSmo, tr&not vomo, gigno, (gen, gSnui, g6iu« 
turn) ; rapio, rapui, raptum ; eOpio^ elicio, compeeeo^ diepeteo, depao 
{aUo depstum), pinso {also pinsi, pistum) ; eterto {also sterti). — Onn» 
pounde of sero {toeomuc£)f serui, sertum. 
(w) With change of root. 

MSto, messui, messum; pono, pOsul, pbsTtum; ccmo,r cr^vi, crS- 
turn ; lino, Idvi (livi rare), htum ; sino, sivi, situm ; spcmo, sprevi, 
spretum; stemo, stravi, stratum; sSro, sevi, sStum; tSro, trivi 
tritum. 

CJresco (ere), cr6vi, cretum 5 xx)sco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
J)) Verbs forming perf. in xt, as if they had roots ending in k sound or &. 

Fluo, fluzi, fluzum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in tv». 

(a) Pgto, petlvi, p^titum 7 cQpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, incess* 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
h) Fido, f Isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tiili, latum. 
Tollo, sustiili, sublatum. 

V, Fourth Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in ». 

(a) Venlo, veni, ventum ; compSrio, compSrl, compertum. Sioreperio 

(2) Perfect in tit. 

(/?) Salio, salui, saltum ; apSrio, bpSrio, Smicio (amicuil). 

(3) Perfect in »L 

Farcio, farsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum),'raucio (rausum) 1 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

VI. Deponents. 

Second Conjugation. Fateor, iassus; liceor* licitus ; mSreor, me- 
ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, tuitusj 
vCreor, veritus. 

Thibd Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com^ 
plector, complezus; divertor, diversus; {ao prsevertor, rSvertor;) 
ezpergiscor, ezperrectus ; fruor, fruitus and fructus ; fimgor, functus ; 
grXdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus^ 
Itfquor, Ittcutus; mtfrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, n&tus; 



' Properly, to tejurate. In the sense of to see, it has neither perf. nor sup. 
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nitor, nlsus, nizus; obliviscor, obfitus; paciscor, pactus; pascot 
pastus; pStior, passus; prtfficiscor, profectus; quSror, questus* 
sSquoFi secutus : ulciscor, ultus ; &tor, usus. 
FouBTH Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensus: expSrior, expertusi 
metier, mensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; brior, ortu8.ff 

VII (^^ 9c in verbs denotes the begimUng of an action or state.) 

Inchjoalive9 in sco have no perfectf but that (in ttt) of the rcoi, Thiv 
would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in t({, though no verb in eo occurs. 

VIII. In compound verbs (I) a, <e, of the root often become i, sometimes 
e: (2) « of the root often becomes t? (3) the redupliaUianoi the rootia 
dropt, except in precurro and the compounds of powo and disco. 



I The preHtU follows the third; but 2 sing, crlrio or o/rMs. 

9* 
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Enomsh. 

I. You and I, ) 

Balbus and I. ) 
B. 8ays that he has not*' sinned. 

Says that he has n«rer, &c. 

3. Ho promises to come, 

^^Ce hopes to live. 
He undertakes to do it. 
He pretends to he mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, <&c. satisfaction : satis- 

factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on koneback. 
6*. It is a breath of duty. 

7. He sends the most fiaiithful slave he 

has. 
6. He was the first to do this, > 

(Or) He was the first who did this. \ 
SOf He was the only one who did it. 

9. Sttdi IS your temperance, 

Or, Wiffi your usual temperance. 



Latin. 

^ I and you, 
( I and Balbus. 

Demes (negat) that he has siiiued. 
Denies that he has every <&c. 
He promises that he will come (ace. with 

inf.) 
He hopes that he shall live (ace. with 

inf.) 
He undertakes tJiat he wHl do it (ace. 

with inf.) 
He pretends that he is mad (ace. with 

t7i/^: pron. expreaaed ). 
To sail from ( z^according to) one*a 

thought or intention (ex serUentid 

navigare.) 
Ex serUentid. 

To fight from (ex) a horse.b 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has tho 
most faUhful. 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

He alone did it (solus fecit). 
r Which is your temperance. 
I Of which temperance you are. 
) For ( = in proportion to) your tcm 
[ perance (56). 



* Obs. Says not should not be translated hy nego unless it Is in answer to an 
actual or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the foUowinn 
rerb, it should be translated by nan. 

^ Ex equisy if more persons than one are spoken of. 
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10. 

u. 

12. 

13. 
14. 



15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 



EN«LIfiH. 

As far na I know. 
It's all over with . . . 

To make the same boast. 

To make the same promise. 

To make many promises. 
, To vUer many ralsehoods. 
To take by storm. 

That nothing . . . 

That nobody . . . 

That never . . . 
[This is only when * that * intro- 
duces a purpose,] 

No food is so heavy as not io be di- 
gested, &c. 

He is so foolish as to think, &c. 

She never saw him tpithmct calling 
him, Ac. 

He could scarcely be restrained 
from throwing^ &c. 

I left nothing undone to appease 
him. 

I cannot but, <&c. 



19. I will not object to your doing it, 
20. 



21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 

28 



It cShnot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

f Nothing prevents him from do- 
] ing it. 

] SOi nothing deters him from do- 
l ing it. 
It was owing to you that I did not 
succeed. 



By sea and land. 
J To be within a very little of . . . 
\ OTy But a little more and ... 
Not to be far from. 

I almost think,« \ . 

I don't know whether, J 
To take away any one's life. 

The city qf Rome, the island of 

Cyprus. 
He did thisa« (or uihen) Consul. 
J I may go. 

/ I am permitted to go. 
I ought to do it. 
I ought to have done it. 



Latin. ^Cl A^ v 
Which I may know (quod fmmm^. 
It is done concerning {ojctum est de), . 
To boast the same thing (59). 
To promise the same thing (59). 
Togromiee ^ ^^ny things. 

To Jight a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body (ne guts). 
Lest ever (ne unqitam). 



No food is sa heavy bttt (yum) it jnay 

be digested, &c. 
So foolish that he thinks (tt/), 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, (ftc. 
He could scarcely be restrained but that 

(quin) he should throw (88). 
I left undone (prtBtermisC) nothing 

thai 1 should not (quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but tliat (/o- 

cere non possum quin)y &c, 
I will not object but that {recusabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be (Jieri) but that {quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents (pbstai) by tphu/t he 

should thelessdo it (Tuomtntiafaciat). 
Nothing deters him bywhidi he should 

the less do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed {per te stetit quomi" 

nus, &c., 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . . 

[minimum abesse {impers.) quln.J 
Hand multum > „k««« 
Hand procul J ^^®«^- 

Haud scio an ; nescio an, &c. 

To snatch away life to ( s: from) any 

one (vitam aUcui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( = bein^ Consul) did this. 
5 To me it-is-permitted {licef) to go 
? (124). 

It benoveth me (oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {pportuU) to do it (126). 



• Haud scio an^ nescio an^ dubito an may be followed by the negatives, nemo, 
idkUf nUUuSf nunquanif or by the fot^aB that foUow negatives, quisquam, quic' 
quam, vUus, vnquam. Htatd sdo an nemo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud sdo an qmsquam, (6.)— But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit 
the negative. {Matthia, Hand, Ac.) 
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EirousH. 

29. I am at leisure to read. 

30. I have need of food. 

f making-haste. 

There is need of J Jf^S?^**""- 

I prompt execU" 

t tion. 

31. How many are there qfyou? 
How many are there qfns? 
Three hundred of tM are come. 



Cff uhom there are 



few. 
^ very many. 
Very many of which . . . 
32. Some mock, othert approve. 



33. One was a Greek ; the other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in his db' 

eence. 
&7. To prefer a capital charge against 
Caius. 
To bring an action against a 
man for bribery. 

To prefer a charge of immorali- 
ty against Caius. 

To inform a man of a plan. 



1 



33. Without any danger . . . 
39. It is characteriatic of . . . • 

It is incumbent OB. • . . 

It isybr ... 

It demands^ orrequires^ firmness. 

It aJiowSf or betrays, weakness. 

Any man may do it. 

It is not every man who can, &c. 

It is wise. 

iO. To reduce to subjection. > 

To bring under Ms, dominion. ) 

41. To be capitally condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me am2 you. 
13. To compare things together. 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Latin. 
There-is-leisure ivacat) to me to raae 

(1) There is to me a busiiiess witb 
food {prep, omitted). 

(2) Food is a business to me. 
' (the matter) &«m^Aa«f«nr 

ed, 
(the matter) heir^ can- 

nUted, 
(the matter) promptly 
done {177), 
How many are ye 7 {quot estis?) 
How manv are we 7 (mtot mmus ?) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(T^ecenti venimus.) 

Who are \ ^®^* 

< very many. 

Which very many (quae plurima) . . 

Others mock; others approve (alii — 

alii). 
The other was a Greek ; the other a 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So {adeo) loving of, Ac. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being absent 'was condemned. 

To make Caius an accuse3-persou 

{reus) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person of 

bribery {j^en.) ; or, about bribery (dc). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

{reus) about morals (de moribus. 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan {certiO' 

rem facere). 
Without {earners, adj.) aU danger . 
It is fa fnar^) of . . . 
It is {the duty) of . . , 
It is Uhe character, privilege, <&c.) of . • 
It is la thing) of ( = for) nrmness. 
It is (a mark) of weakness. 
It is any man's {tasks to do it. 
It is not every- man^s {task) to do it 

(non cujusvis est), <&c. 
It is {the conducf)ota, wise man. 

H^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion (ffzue 

ditionis facere). 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me with you. 
To compare things amongst (or be 

cween) themselves (inter se) 221 (c). 
To threaten death'to a man (222). 
To reckon slavery after death (scrvitth 

tern mortl posthabere, 227). 

(or, as in Eng., with anteponers). 



^ 



t .£qui boni iacerc t in bonam partem acdpere. 
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EVQUBH. 

46. To surround the city with a wall. 
To besprinkle a man with praises. 
To put on a garment. 



To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, &c. 

To obstruct {or cutoff) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut on* the supplies of the 
Gauls. 



47. I have a book. 

I have two books. 

48. To come 
To send 
To set out 



to the assistance of 
Csesar. 



19. To ^ve as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



50. To be a reproach^ or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. *How* before the adj* must 
be * qtumtus ' in agreement with 
subst. 
151. To throw himself at Caesar's feet.] 

62. Cains would say ... 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he vnll come. 

I fear that he vjill not come. 

54. The war <^ain«4 Pyrrhus. 
Connection tnik Pompey. 
Restyhmi labours. 
Wrongs done to Caius. 

r5. He did it that hs might Uie more 
easily escape. 

56. To make CcBsar retire. 

57. It it becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angry, Ac 
So, it iaunbeeoming to (or in) an 
orator '. . . • 

58. This victory coet them many 

wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 



Latin. 

To give-roimd (eircumddrt) a iprall to 

the city [or as in Eng.]. 
To besprinkle (atpergere) praises to 

man [or as in £ng. jT 
To clothe {induei'e) myself with a gar* 

ment ; or to put-on (jinduere) a gar- 
ment to myself. 
To strip (fixuere) the enemy of theii 

camp, baggage, <&c. (abl.) 233. 
To shut-up ^nterdudere) flight to the 

enemy (233). 
To shut-up {interdudere) the Gauls 

from their supplies (abl. commeatu). 

233. 
There ia a book to me. 
There are two books to me (236). 

To ^nd I ^^^^T^-^T ^ *^^- 
To set out S ^*^®(^-)- 
(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisci.) 
To give /or a present (dono dare). 

(Culpse, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To he for a reproach (opprobrio es;ie). 
To be for a great advantage (ihagnap 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred {odio ease), 

(So impedimentOf honori, &c., esse.) 
Quanto odio est I {how odious it is !) 



[Se Csesari ad pedes projiceref or lite* 

rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebat, 

I fear legt he come {ne venlat). 
I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 
The war of Pyrrhus I 

Wrongs of Caius I 

He did this, by tchieh (quo) he might 
more easily escape. 

To make that Ceesar should retire {fa- 
cer e, or effvcffrt ut, &c.). 

It becomes an orator to be angry, Ac, 
{oratorem decet). 

{Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood ^ to them at many 

wounds {abl.), 266. 

[Compare the Eng. * this stood me in 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {nemo fere) 249. 



♦ Or, ne non vemat. 

* This notion is probably that of a debt standing against % man in his creii 
tor's books. 



aOO TABLE OF 

Emoush. Lavoi 

t)0. Make a bad, <&c use of, 4&c (7«e bacUif (273). 

61. He deserves to be loved. He is a aeserving person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 
276. 

62. To iiUUct punishment on a man. To affect a man with punidune&t (276) 

(aliquem pcena afficere). 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory To triumph concerning (fU) the Gauls. 

over the Gauls. 

6i. A blessing on ) your Be thou increased In valour (macte 

Good luck, or success to J valour. virtuU esto: voe, for mmu 280). 

Go on in your valour I ^Plur^ macti e§te .0 

66. You are envied, spared, favoured, J^w«7ivi«2 (spared, bvoured,answered, 

answered, <&c. Ac) to y9u (290). 

66. I donH know when the letter will I don't know when it will be {(juando 

be written. futurum sit) that (tU) the letter be 

written (290). 

67. It teeTtiB, tt said, <&c. that Caius has Caiua eeeiMt is eaidf <&c. to have retired 

retired. (nearly alwavs). 

68. We hav6 wdlkedy come, &c. It fwa been walkedt come, Ac. (that is, 

byvB: ambulatum, ventum est). 
[This is only an oocanonal and p^^Hble 
construction.] 
59. To have reigned above six years. To be reigning his seventh year. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. Before Coma Conml (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 

71. He went to a bcJwoI at Naple*. He went to Naples to (vrep.) a school. 

72. We should all praise virtue. Virtue is to-be-praisedoy all {laudan- 

da), 
A time to play. A time of playing. 

Fit to carry burdens. ^ Fit for burdens to be carried (pneribm 

geatandis idoneus). 
He is born (or inclined) to act. He is bom (or inclined) for acting (ad 

agendum). 
Prepared to take up arm*. Prepared for {ad) arma-to-be-takenrwp, 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing. During drinking, playing, ifirc. (tht«r 

<&c. bibtahdum^ ludendunit &c.) 

To be able to pay. To be for paying (solvendo esse). 

To be equal to bearing the burden. To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 

To tend to the preservation of lib- To be of liberty to-be-preserved (con- 

erty. servandce lUfertatia esse), 

74. I have to do another page. Another page is to-be-done. 

I will have it done, I will cause it-to-be*done (curabo faci* 

endum). 

75. He gave them the country to dwell He gave them the coimtry to be dweit 

in, in (habitandam). 354. 

76. I go to consult Apollo. I go intending-to-consvU (consulturus) 

Apollo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavmium being left, de. 

77. Balbus having left Lavinium, <&c. < Balbus, when he had left Lavinium, 

C Ac. 
(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum rellquis- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 

78. From the foundation of Rome. From Romefounded (a RomS conditll). 
From the destruetion of Jerusalem. From Jervsalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of having saved the The honour of the saved king {servati 

king (of the king* s preservation) . regis decus) . 

79. He does It wUhoui rdobing others. He does it, not robbing others. 

He ^es away without your per- He goes away, you not perceiving tt ((t 
ceiving 't, non sentientc). 
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l^ey condemn him wWtmU hearing 
him. 
BO. I have completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

Bl. I heard \Axa,9vng, 

I saw him walk. 
82. That only. 

And that too. 

By a good man U i& trruy but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 

63. A slave of mine. 

64. He took away all my care. 

65. That famous Medea. 

36. Those whom we love we almt wish 
happy. 

67. Sometliingor other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

68. Henry, Charles, and John. 

69. Every opinion ihat^ d^c. 
Every man who. 



90. One Balbus. 

91. One runs o?t« way, ano^eranoCA- 

er. 
Different men run different ways. 
Some run ene way, others another. 



92. Thefre«fmena/i0ay«, <&c. 
Hidden snares are o/trayi^ &o. 



All the wisest men. 
93. These are Aarci to avouJ. "j 

There & difficulty in avoiding [ 
these. J 

He hoe the greatest difficulty in sua- 
veding. 
^4 He is too proud to steal. 

5 I armed Hu gj tatesi forces I could. 



Laiix. 

They condemn him unheard {tstaudi 
turn). 

I have the work completed (opus ab»9 
lutumhabeo). 364. 

I have his design seen through (per* 
spectum habeo). 364. 

I heard him avngtng. 

I saw him waJtktng (361). 

That ai length (is demum). 

EH ioy loque, taemqiie. 

By a good man that indeed^ but an un- 
learned one (a bono tUo mddim viro, 
sed — y or sed tamen, 383). 

Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 
(vm: eee vulgares). 

'my slave:' or *a certain one out of 
(quidam ex) my slaves.* 

He took awayfrom me (mihi) vid care. 

That Medea (Medea ilia). 

Those whom we love, the same (eo8« 
dem) we wish happy. 

I know not what of obscure {nesda 
guidobscurt). 

I know not what chance {nescio quis ca- 
sus). 

Disturbed / kruno not what {p^esdo quid 
conturbatus). 

( Henry, Charles, John. 

i Henry, and Charles, and John. 

fF^«V6r opinion (qtuecunque opinio). 

Whoever {quisquisy 
(More commonly than in English, aa 
we seldom use whoever^ when the 
notion of every \& emphatic). 

A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run anofJier way (or other 
ways). 

[alius — alius (or some adv, derived 
from alius).] 

Each best man, &c. (optimus quisque). 

Each hidden snare, &c. (but quisque 
may be used in the plur. when a silbs. 
is expressed in this construction : oc- 
cultissimtB qvuBque Insidiee). 

Each wisest man (dodissimus rwwmw.) 

These are avoided unth difficulty (diffi- 
cile). 
(DifficUiuSj difficiUimej when rcqulr- 

He suspects with the greatest diffieutiy 

(difliciUime) 
He is prouder tJum that he {quam vt oi 

quam qtd with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) Mtf^^eotoirf 

I could (quam maximas potui cr> 

pias). 
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English. 

96. A» great a difierenoe aa there am 

jtnnbly he. 
The greatest poanbU difTerence. 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

98. When I take my journey, I will 

come. 
When I have performed this, I will 

come. 
When he t$ eome, he will tell us. 
When you wish to play, remem- 

her to play fair. 
As you WW, so will you reap. 
I will do it, if I can. 

99. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What ekaU I do 1 

What am I to do 1 

What caul do 1^ 

Why should I relate? 

What woe I to do ? 

What ehould 1 have done? 

What ought I to have done? 

You would have thought. 

You would have believed. 

You would have said. 

I remember to have read. 

It would have been better. 
104. iVb painter. 

This does not at all terrify me. 



Latiit. 

A difference as-gr eat-as the greatett can 
be (quanta maxima potest esse). 



101. 



102. 
103. 



105. Even this is not just, wUess it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brate, 

107. To make a bridge ooer a river. 
The thing in question. 

108. I have nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found scarcely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil 

ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write trith, 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
are some who think, <&c. 

(2) You have no reason {causey occa- 
sion, need, &c.) to hurry. 



I am a long time already desiring 
pridemcupio). 

They were a long time already preiNir 
ing (413). 

When I ^uUl take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I sJiall have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he ehall have come, he will tell us. 

When you ehall wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you snail sow, so will yon reap. 

I will do it, if I ihaU be abie. 

They nothing else than laugh (nihil 
aliud quean ritient). 

Quid faciam 1 

Cur hsBC narrem 7 

Quid /accrcm? (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It wa« better (utilius or satius fuU'), 

(Often) Ttemo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter- 

ret). 
Even this is so just, if it is voluntary 

(ita justum . . , . si est, t&c.). 
He was more prudent than hraver (pru- 

dentior quam/or^uw). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo agitur, 
I have nothing whJch I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, ^hieh 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, noi 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, wUh which one may write (478). 

There are some who think (subj. 

Sunt qui putent, &c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry (mhU est 

quod festines). 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry (non est quod, &c.) 



' 8% satis, par, rectum, ju^uvh idoneum, optimum, constnianeum, meliuSi 
equius, recHus, satius erat — fuit— fuerat. 
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(3) He was despised by tbem, for He was iespised by them, vAn mv 
ihey saw through him. through him (fui with mi/.). 

(4) He deserves to be loved. He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, md amttur; or 
qtjLtm. amea. So, inoignus est, gvi 
ametur : or, quern ames.) 

(5) He is not a proper person to be He is not a proper person who §houid 
received. be received {or, whom you should re- 
ceive). 

(6) None are so good m never to No one is so good vho never siiia 
sin. imbj.), 

(7) Of such a kind that we can ncg- Of such a kind for ffie sake of tekieh we 
lect duties for their sake. can neglect duties. 

(8) Too ehort to be tbe whole life Shorter than tphi^ can be (quam que 
of man. ^ sit or possit esse) the whole Ufe of 

man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so I am not Ihat (person) vjho can believe 
JbdUh, nrnpUy creaulou9f &c.) as {is qui credam). 

to believe tnis. 

(10) Who am I thai my vjriHngs Who am I whose writings should be 
- should be honoured thusi honoured thus? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue They sent ambassadors who should sue 
for peace. for peace (qui pacem peiererU). 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, &c.) He deserves praise, t&c. who aid this 
for hamng done this. (subj.), 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who O me miserable, who thought, &e, {qui 
thought, &c. with subj,) 

(14) How few there are who, <&c. Cluotusquisque est qui . . ? (with subj.) 

110. In censuring them you censure "mien you censure them, you censure 

me. me (^uttmwith indie.). 

111. It is many years since he was first There are many years when Jie is ia. 
in my debt. my debt {quum in meo sere est). 

1 congratulate you on your influ- I congratulate you, wlun you avail so 
ence with Caius. much with Gaius {quum, generally 

quod, tantum vales apud Caium). 
I don't like to be abused. I am not abused wilUngly (libenter, 

491). 

112. A mortal body must necessarily It is necessary that a mortal body 

perish. should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire {or intereat) 
necessef est.] 
TTtere is no living pleasantly. It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 

113. In addition to this, he is blind. Hither is added, that he is bIind'(htto 

acced-it, ebat, &c. utr). 513. 

1 14. He accused him of having betrayed He accused him that (quod) he had be- 

the king. trayed the king (subj.). 

His hxxvmg sj>ared the conquered, It Tor *tkis,* * that^) is a great thing. 

is a great thing. that (quod) he spared the conquers 

(tnctic.). 

He praised {or blamed him)/or He praised (or blamed) him ^Aa< (quod) 

having done this.' he had done this (subj.). 520. 

115. Many persons admire poems iri^ Many persons admire poems, nor un 

out tmdersianding them. derstand them (520^. 

You cannot be ruined without Tou cannot beruinea«oa« not to ruin 
ruining others. others {ui non with subj.). 521. 

U6. histead qf reading, he is at play. He is at play, whereas he ought to be 

reading {quum debeat), 

t This neeesse is on old adj. used in the neut. gender Ofaly. 
t More commonly quod. 
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TABLE OF DIFFBBBNCSS OF IDIOMi 



English. 

Jnaiead of growing rich (as ha 

might) he is growing poor. 
Jfhrjrom thiwang this^ I hold, 

117. And (bat, Ac) if i/^ is granted. 
Who^ theyjuyt vxu kiUed. 
Who, asB. says, was killed. 
By whiehf when we read thenif we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take cure to do it. 

Bn sttro iobef or nUnd yon are. 



Latin. 

He is growing poor, whereas h€ mij.u 

frow rich (maim possd), 
_ s so far ofi; that I should think thi^ 
that, Ac. 

(Tantum abestut ^ut). 533. 

If tpki&i is granted. 
Whom they report to have been killed. 
Whom B. reports to have been kill^. 
Which when we read, we are affected. 

5 Beware of thinking, com pttlst. 
I Be unwiUing to thmk, neiipulUire, 
Cura ut facias. 
Jf\KUtmas OTyfacsUt 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

I iVusN must hiiiif her^ them (Ju^ she^ ihejf)^ be translated by aui ? and Aw, her^ 

it«, their9f by *uu»? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the vert> stand 

for the same person. C. 1. 12.) 
t. .^en is the' per/, in a sentence with *that^ to be translated by the present 

infinitive 1 (When the action or state iexpressed by the perf. is not to 

be described as over before the time referred to by the principal verb. 

C. II. 13.) 
3. «Vhen must * should ' be translated by the preeeni infinitive 1 (When it doea 

not express duty or a future event.^ C. in. 13.) 
I. When are wovld^ should, signs of the future ? (After past tenses. C. 

IV. 16.) 

5. When should * thing* be expressed 1 (When the mas. and the neut. of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns? (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

determining whether the preposition gives a transitive sense to (he verb, and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb 7 (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 
6. Is *for* before a noun and the infin. to be translated 1 (No.) What is the 
construction? (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What are *a«' and ^bui* often equivalent to? (Relatives. C. iz. 45, and 

43 (a).) 

10. How is * stuh often used in English ? (To express size,) How is it then 

to bo translated ? (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 
LI, When ^ihat* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 
clause, is it to be translated into Latin? (No. C. zi. 47, ncte.) 

12. What tense is * J am come ' 7 (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, * 1 

was come * 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am ? 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. zii. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what jyreposUion is one of 

them often governed ? (By * to,* C. xiii. 60.) 

\4. When must ^thai^-^not* be translated by iit non instead of ne ? and that no- 
body, that nothing, &c.| by ut nemo, ut nihil, respectively ? (When that 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a * «o ' or 
*such* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 

: 5. How must the Eng.fut. be translated after verbs of fearing? (By the preo, 
subj, C. XV. 96.) 



*■ To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into tho 
participial substantive. "It is strange that you ^wuld say so.'' What is 
strange? Your saying' so. 
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16. When are 'tr^' and 'tchiA* dependent Interrogatives 1 (After woraa oi 

aakingy knowings doubHng, tdUng, Ac, C. zvi. 112.) 

17. Does *may ' ever stand for can? ^ might' for anUd? (Yes. C. zyii. 131.) 

18. When is the per/, in/in. to be translated by the pree, infin,? (After fnighi, 

couldf ought, &c., when the action is not to be described as over before the 
time referred to. C. zriii. 131.) 

19. When are * qf you,* * qf u»,* ^., not to be translated after numerals, super- 

latives, &c,1 (When all are spoken of. C. zix. 175.) 
to. lBanEnglish«t^fofittMeveru8eda<(/edire/y7 (Yes.) Where does it then 
standi (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated 7 (Grene- 
rally by an adj,: sometimes by ex, de with a aubat. C. zz. 234.) 

21. For what does ' what * sometimes stand 7 (For how, or hawgreat,) Wlien 

must * what * be translated by * fuam ' 7 (When it stands for * how ')— when 
by < quoaUuB 7 (When it stands for how-greai, C. zzi. 242.) 

22. When are */or ' and < a« ' to be untranslated 7 (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in appoeUion to another noun in the sentence. C. xxiu 
255.) 

23. When must *one,* 'ttoo,* <&c., be translated hy distributive numerals 7 (Wheji 

they stand for * one a-^piece,* &c. C. zziii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a future eubjunetive in the passive verb 7 (futorum 

sit, esset, Ac,, ut i. . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to i^ for it 7 (The part, in dus, with eim, eaaem, &c, C. 
zxiv. 287.) 

25. What is *ihat* often used for after an expression of time? (For on which; 

the 4x52. of relat. C. zzv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is injbrm the present participle act, in ing, always a parUaipU 7 

(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantive 7 (When it governs, or is governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantive correspond 7 (The Jn/&t. and Gerund,) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle 7 and 
if so, by what participle 7 — (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the pari, 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition goveming ike participiai 
substantive, C. zxvi. 330.) 

K7. Into what construction must *have* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 
lation into Latin 7 (Into the form * is, or are, to 6e— .') 
(I have to do three more pages ss Three more pages are to be done by me 
C. zzvii. 336.) 

28. What does * is to be done ' generally mean 7 (Necessity, fitness, or intention 
Does * is to be done ' always mean nccessiit/, fitness, or intention 7 ^ (No 
C. zzviii. 336.) 

29. What does * is to be,* Ac,, mean, when it does not signify necessity, fitness, or 
intention7 {Ans, Possibility.) 

b This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. {Necessity.} 
T\UB is to be done to-moirow, {Intention,) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. {PossibiKt:^,) 
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30. When must a present partic. active be translated by a perfect participle^ ox 

its substitute ^um with the perf, or pluperf. tujbjuncHve? (When the 
action expressed by it must be oyer, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. ' C« xzz. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pres, participle often translated 1 

(By the pert partic. C. zxzi. 365.) 
82. How is ' but * ( = except^ urUesa) to be translated after a negative 1 (By nin 

OTpreder. C. xxxi. 451.) 
S3. When is * at a town' not to be translated by the gen, or ablat.? (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place: e. g. 'a 

battle at Mantlnea.) How is * a/' to be then translated 7 (By apud 

OTod,) 
34. What does one often stand fori {Some one^ allquis; or a certain one^ 

quidam.) 
S5 When an English word is followed by a preporition, what should you always 

remember 1 (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 

by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition, or whsit 

case.) 



QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 



In what respect doea a verb agree with its nominative case 7 an adjectlTe 
ivith its substantive 1 What verbs take a substantive or adjective after them in 
the nominative? 

[Verbs of becoming^ being, $€emingf 
With passive verbs of fitafeui^, calling, dumingJ] 
In what case does the thing by whidi stand 7 In what case does the Mgeni, or 
person by whom, stand 7 When should the pronoun that is the nora. to tlie 
verb be expressed 7 

4 1. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which nitm6«r should 
the verb be put 7 in what person? 

With et — et, quum-^him, in which number is the verb generally put 7 (a). 
Which of the Latin words for and is confined to the office of connecting 
•imitor notions 7 {d), 
S2. What case does the infin. take before it 7 What Eng. conjunct, is some- 
times to be untranslated 7 When * ihai ' is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom, and in what mood the verb 7 
Mention some verbs, <&c. that are followed by ace, with infin. 

(1) Verbs •en/ienit2tetd6c2aninc2t.* 

Of £Beling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, ) the object. 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms^ (with which ace. with infin. stands as 
thefub/ecQ, except 

Contingit. eTenit. andaccidit, > ^^^^ ^^ ^^^.^ ^ ^ 

With restat, rehquum est and fit,b ) 

Do any verbs of the class sentimdi admit of any other construction 7 
[Yes^ those that express emotion are often followed by quod: those 
that express ^nshing, especially opto, by ut.'\ 
i 4 When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, &c. are all sing. ? When the substantives 
are things that Jtavc not life, in what gender is the adj. generally put? 
What substantives are seldom to be translated 7« 
I 5. What are respectively the demonstratives or antecedent pronouns to qui, 
qualis, quantus, quoi ? 



■ That is, where in English we use *it* oa the representative of the true 
nominative. 

b And sometimes sequttur. 

• But when 'man* is coupled with an epithet of praise^ It should generally 
Lo translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an apposition. 
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Is the relatiye ever governed in caae by a word that is not in its own 

clause? 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 1 [In gen» 
dcTf number, and permm,'] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
rdoHve, and omitted in the jTrcncipoZ clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed? what jnronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause? 
What is the relative * tohai ' equivalent to ? [* Thai vihuhJ] 
When the rdai, agrees with some case of a subti, expressed in its own, 
Imt not in the principal clause, what must be done ? [Some cote of 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
1 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand ? When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or genienee, in what gender must it be put? When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rd. only ? [Id quod^ or qua re»:id or re* being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
4 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses? (40.) Is the perf. with 
have considered a past tense? [No.] Is the fut. perf , a. eubj, tenae 1 
[No.] How should * bttt,* or a relative with ' notf* generally be translated 
after nobody, nothing, Ac. ?<i 
f 8. In such a sentence as ' TJubet, which is a town,* Ac, should wku^. agree 
s with Uiebeo or with town 7 When does irAicA, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent ? 
% 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand ? He was thb first pebson who did it. 
§ 10. How is * thai* to be translated when it is foUowed by matf or might 7 what 
does it then express ? [A purpose.] How is * that,* expressing a purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negaHoe word ? 
%U, How is *that* to be translated after so, sudi7 what does it then express ? 
[A consequence.'] How is * that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it ? What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative? [Quo is equivalent to uteos with the comparative 
* that by thxs7* * that the,*] Does quo ever stand for * that * when there is 
no comparative in the sentence ? [Yes ;• it is then equivalent to * that by 
this means.'] How is 'nol ' to be translated before the imperative or sutj. 
used imperatively? How is 'a«' before the ^{/En. and after so, such,f to 
be translated. 



A Quin cannot stand for ct^fus non, cut non ; but either* these forms must be 
naed or the demonstrative expressed {cujus ille vltia non videat; or, quin ille 
efttf vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the nrni belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl 
qui, and ns, not. It does not therefore itself con/am the pronoun ; but the nom« 
or asc. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• " In fimeribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac mullerum 
-pie lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Quin must be used, if It la, * aa not to .. . <frc.,' after a negative sentence. 
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§ 12. What does the Latin t»if. never express ?< When the Engliah inf. ex* 
presses a purpose^ how must it be translated 7h After what yerbs is the 
ii{f, to be translated hytUi with the subjunctiye? 

ft 13. Give the forms for thai nobody ; (hat noffdng^ that m>; thai never. When 
must thai nobody ; thai nothingf dc, be translated by ut nemo; ut nihU, 
Act 

% 14. How must ' as not to . . . &c.' after a negative be translated 1 After what 
verbs when uaedn^gaHvelyj must ^m be usedl Is non dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 1 [Nearly always, when dtibitare means to hesi- 
tate t when it means to doubt^ the ace, with iftfin* never follows it in Cicerc^ 
but does in Com. Nepos.Jj 

€ 15. By what conjunction are verbs of hindermg followed 7 [By guomimu^ 
which is equivalent iouteo mtnu«.] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 1 [Yes ; they may be followed by ns, when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begum by quia after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace. with infin.k] How must ihat 
not be translated after verbs oi fearing 7 how must (hat be translated after 
\exh% ot fearing? 

I 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information 71 [Ne.] Which 
expects the answer * yes T [Nonne.] Which the answer * no ? • [Num.] 

4 17. When are questions dependent 7 [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as aak^ doubt, know, examine, try: Ui$ doubtful, wieertavn,^ &eJ] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 7 In what 



ff Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing a purpose are given in the following table 

Eo ut ludos spectem, 

E^ ^ ludorum spectandorum > ^^^^ 

Oudos spectandi . J I /am ^oi«^ to see the 

Eo ludos spectaturus, 
Eo ad ludos spectandos, 
Eo ludos spectatum (sup.) 
1 The general rule for the use of u/, is that It may be used : 

(1) To express every request ; command (except after jvbeo) ; admce • 

effect; decree. 

(2) To Introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, Buch as suck, so {tantis, talis, tot, ila^ 

adeo, sic). 

(4) AH purposes may be expressed by ut. (Crombie.; 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by vJt (but by ace, and inf.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely thai 
something is so. 

J Thus his preface begins with " non dubito^orc plerosque," Ac. 

k "Nostrosnavibuse^rediprohlbebant." (Gees.) 

i But nH appears sometimes to be used as eqidvalent to nonne. ' Estne hoc illl 
dlcto atque facto Fimbriano simillinmml ' (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

»» Obs, If you have any doubt whether who, which, what, is a rd. or an inter 
ix>g., ask a question with the clause, and see whethei the sentence before yoD 



games. 
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mood must the verb be put In sentences that stand as the ace, to a pr» 
ceding verb 1 

1 19. How must * whether* be translated io double questions? how 'or?' li 
* whether *ia untranslated, how may* or' be translated? Does an ever 
stand before a single question 1 [Yes : it then implies, with something of 
impatience, that the answer must be * no.'] By what must * or ' not be 
translated in double questions? 

S 20. Go through 1 nuty go, &c. I might have gone, <&e. lean doit; I could have 
done it; I ought to doit; I ought tohave doneit. Translate, I ought to da 
ity omitting ut, I mat bb deceivso. How is the pcif, infn. generally 
to be translated after mighty could, ought? 

9 21. How is the case of a substantive in appoeition determined? When urbt 
or oppidum stands in apposition to tiie name of a town, does the verb 
agree with urbs, oppidum, or with the name of the town? 

S 22. He wishes to be the fibst. He bats that he is beady. 

S 23. Thet may be happy. We hay be nevtbau 

i 24. When may a eyhstantive and prepoeilion generally be translated by the 
gen, 7 [Ans, When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] Hoi« 

MUCH PLEASUBE ; MUCH GOOD ; SOME TIME. 

I 25. What do you mean by a partitive adj. ? What case follows partiUve adjec- 
tives? With what does the partitive oAj, generally agree in gender? 
In what gender does a superlative (or eolua) stand when it governs ngenit, 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive oi 
deaaiption stand when it has an adjective agreeing with it? By what case 
is opu9 Itat followed ? What other construction is there with opua eat? 
There is no need. What need is there ? The top op the mouxttain. 
The middle op the way. The rest op the work. The whole of 
Greece. 

S 26. What case do adjectives that signify de»ire,&c,, govern? What case do 
participles used adjectively and verbals i^ox govern ? 

3 28. What substantives are omitted after to be? It is Cicero's pabt. It is 
YOUR part. What case do verbs of accusing, &c,, take of the charge? 
What case do satago, Ae., govern ? What case do verbs of remembering 
Bndforgetting govern ? In what case may a neut, pron. stand with accw 
sore, admonere, &c, ? 

I 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a suosian 
Hve : in the (M.fem, when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degru 
of importance expressed ? how is the thing thai is qf importance express- 
ed ? what case of the personfeding do pudet, Ac, take ? what case of what 
causes the feeling? 

§ 30. What a4jective8 govern the dot, ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximus ? When should 
eimUis take the gen. ? (w.) 

I 31. In what case do you put the person to, for, or against wham the action li 



idily and obviously answers it. * I don't know who did it. * Who did il ? 
^ I don't know who did it.' Therefore who is here an interrogative. 



in 
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done, or the feeling entertained 1 Mention the doBses of rerbs thai takt 
the dai. [Verba oomparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi aceolvendii 
imperandi et nuntiandi; fidendi; minandi et iniBcendi; obsequendi el 
repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibuB addae, 

InvicUo, mJ)Off(m€oq\i9j indulgeOfpareOf 
GratuUfTf awvUior, HudcOt mtdeorque, voeoque.] 
Do any of these take the aee. aJso 1 By what prepoaitiona may yetbm o( 
eomparing be followed 1 [By eum or ad.\ How is together to be trans- 
lated after compare 7 

[* Together* may translated be, 
After compare, by ' intor te,*] 
What verbs of advantage and diaadvarUoge govern the occ. 7 Hs TBmajkT- 

ENS ME WITH DEATH. 

[He threatens me vitk death should bq 
In Latin, threatenM death to me.] 
Of verbs of commanding, which govern the aee. only? which the dai^ or 
ace,? 
I 32. What case do ntm and its compounds govern 1 What exception is there 7 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot. 
[Moat of these compounded with 

Prs, con, sub, 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Mani/ of those compounded with 

Ab, post, anie, de. 
Re, pro, super, e.] 
I 33. He subbounds tub city with a wall. He pbesents me with a 

GABLANO.B 

f 34. What verbs govern two datives? What case often follows «um where tM 
should put the noni. 1 How is haee often translated 7 My mams is 

CaIUS (239). I HAVE A cow. I HAVE SIX COWS. 

§ 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the aee. ? Explain, aiiire honores. 

I 36. What verbs take two accusatives 1 Do oU the verbs that have any of thest 
meanings take two accusatives 7 What transitive verbs take tvDO accusa- 
tives, one in a sort oiappontUm, to the other? 

9 37. What does the cbl. express? In what case Is the price put? What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl. to express the price,pre/io being understood? 
What acyectires always express price in the geiu 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen. after verbs of valuing 7 What should be used Instead ol 
muUi and majoris 7 

§ 38. What case do verbs of abounding^ &c. govern 7 What case may ^eo and 
indigeo govern 7 What case do verbs of freeing from, Ac, take 7 What 
is their more general construction in prose 7 What case do fungor, Ac 
govem?o In what case is the manner, cause, Ac, put 7 

I 39. How is a voe. sometimes used in poetry 7 What case sometimes standi 
in apposition to the voe. 7 



• Mlhi coronam, or me coron^ donat. 

o In the phrase *potiri rerum* (to become a ruling power) the^«n. only is 

found. 
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i 40l in what case is the agent expressed after the pass, yerb, when a, <i5, Is not 
used 1 After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What Yerbs cannot be used personaUy in the^pass. Toicel Go through 
/ am believedJP Mention some verbs that have a pau^ eonstruetion (286). 
What is the substitute for a fat. it^, paat.j when the verb has no Bupin« 
to form it ¥dth iri ? I hops hb wm. rbcovbb (use fore tU), 
9 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in thepa«9. ? Can a poM. verb or partici- 
ple take an ooc. of the patrl qffecUd? Wb havb walked enough (trans, 
by the pasa.). Which is the more common in Lat. * Caiua videtnr, 
dicitur, 4&e., 6«m/ or ''vidctuTy didhir, Ac, Caium, eseeV 
^ S 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to when? in answer to^or kow long 7 

I How do you express the time in or vnthin vMch 7 How do you express 

I time in answer to how long before or e^ter 7 How are ante, post, used in 

■ this construction 1 How do you express a point or i^ace oi future time 

' for which any arrangement is now made 1 How do you express the exad 

time hy or againtit which a thing is to be done) Thbeb tbabs ago. 

ThBEB TEABS old. i&BOVB TWENTY TBABS OLD* (307, f) THBBB 
YBAB8 AFTEft HB HAD BBTirBSED (310 (o) ). 

I 43. In wliat case is the town at which a tiling is done, to be put? In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer U^ whither 7 in answer to 
whence 7 To what proper names do these rules apply 1 In what case do 
vrbe and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen, 
(315) 1 How is local space expressed 1 

I 44. Decline * grieving*^ throughout. Of wbitino a letteb. I am to bb 
LOVBD. Go through, I must wbitb. Qo through epiatola ocribenda. 
When must the part, m dua not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) 7 We must spare oub enemies. At home. Fbom home. 



P Mihi creditur, / am believed. 

Tibi creditur, ihou art believed, 

lUi creditur, he ia believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are bdieved, 

Vobis creditur, you are bdieved* 

lllis creditur, they are believed. 



* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of noiiu 
ind guam — "Above thirty-three years old J* 

major annos tres et triginta natus; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
f, major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 

^ N. Dolere, grieving. 
G. dolendi, of grieving, 
D. dolendo, to grieving. 
Ace. dolSre, grieving. 
Ablr dolendo, by grieving. 
The ace, is ddendum only when governed by a preposition. ' Se peocatS lasi- 
siulant quod dioUre intermisoAit ' (have intermitted grieving). 



y 
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HoMK (after a vcrk of motion). Into the covntat. Fbom tub couk 
. TBT. In thk countat. On the oboumd. 

I 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344)1 In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro* 
noun is not governed by any other word 7 What is this called 1 

§ 46. Hb gave them the countbt to dwell ijr. What does the part. In rtu 
often express 1 What does the part, in du» often express 1 Express * to 
have a thing made,* in the sense of caiumng it to be made. [Faciendum 
> curare.] 

S «?. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives 1 
. Haying left his bbothsb. [Rellcto fratre, iir quum reliquisset fra 
trem.] 

i -wQ. My own fault. Thxib own fault (373, a). When— ^M|/^--«eA)e» are to 
be translated by ip$9 and a personal pronoun, in what case may ipM 
stand 1 [In the nom. or in the case of md, accoiding to the meaning.*] 
When may A£m, his, her, its, theirs in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by sui or suus, even when they denote the nom. not of their own, but of 
the principal sentence 1 By what pronoun must khn, fur, &c., be 
translated, when sui or suus would be understood to mean the nom. of 
i ts own verb 1 Does suus ever relate to the aeeusative ? With what pron. 
is this very common 1 Which gen. pi. (Am or t) is used after partitives 
(372) 7 

I 49. What is the difference between *is qui pugnat,' and * hie or iUe qui pugnat' 
(376, g) 1 Which of these three pronouns is to be used when he, him, &c., 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before mentioned 
or about to be described by a rel. clause 7 By what ease only of * is* can 
his, her, their, be translated 7 [Ans. By the gen.] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter ? what ^former ? Which pron. 
meana that qf yours? Medea illa. Distinguish between Aic, ts/^ i//«, 
referring to different objects. 

§ 60. When is *any* to be translated hy quisqtuim oruUus? when hyquis? 
when hy quivis, quilibet? when hy aliquis quispiam? Does quisquam 
ever follow si (note w) 7 By what pronoun may *a' sometimes h9 
translated 7 

§ 51. What prefix do interrogatives often take 7 what q^or? How should 'a/- 
tpays ' with two superlatives be translated 7 

I 52. When are the pronouns that, those, not to be translated 7 When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a sub- 
stantive expressed in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what case is 
the following subst» put 7 What case goes with comparatives and super- 
latives to express the measure of excess or defect ? How are the Eng. ffu 
— the ( = &y how much — by so mtu:h) to be translated 7 

I 53. Is the present ever followed by the impetf. subj.? When 7 When is the 



* * He wounded himself,' se ipse vulneravit ( =: ipse, non alius, so vulneravit) t 
se ipsum vulneravit ( = se, non aZium, vulneravit). Hence ipse is to be in the 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, or 
with which it is contrasted, is in the nom. or in an oblioue cnse. 
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Bug. pres, generally translated by the LoX.fuho'e ? By what tense is th4 
per/, defmUt often translated > [An», by the fvXwrt perfect,] How are 
assertions eqftened in Latin 7 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way 1 What conjunction is often omitted after veJtm, Ac I havs 

LOHO DE6IBED (410, a). 

h 54. Is the perf, subj. ever used as an vrnpertU. 7 What other tense is some« 
times used as an imiperai, 7 By what tense are questions of appeal^ ox 
questions for aMsentt to be translated'} If m has ant THive> he gives 
n. [Si quid habet, dat.'] Ir I have ant thing, I will give it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] If he should have ant thing be wovld give it. 
[Si quid haberet, darets InU nvuch more cammonlyj si quid habeat, det.] 
If he had ant thing he would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret] If 
he had had ant thing, be would have given it. [Si quid habuisset, 
dedisset) How is ^possibilUy without any expression of vncertainh/* 
translated! How is * uncertainty with the prospect oi deoMum* trans- 
lated? How is *iifieertainfy without any such ocosMory notion' trans- 
lated 1 How is * vmpoeeibility or belief that the thing is not «o^' translated 1 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past, the othei 
to preMfi/ time 1 When the consequence has *wouZci fuwe^* how must 
you translate the plupetf, imUc. in the conditional clause? With what 
tenses may n take the indic.7 With what tenses does H always govern 
the subjunctive? * 

I 66. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the eubj, 
pree. 7 [Yes ; *Si quid habeat^ dety* should be always preferred to 'Si quid 
haberet daret/ unless it is to be intimated that the supposition wiU not bt 
realixed.] What are the conditional forms of the etUj, 7 When should 
ecripturua essem be used for ' ahould have written ' 7 What tenses of the 
indie, are used for the avbj. in conditional sentences 1 Is s» ever omitted 1 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 1 What are the con« 
junctions fox aWumgh7 [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam ■ with inciie. ; licet 
with mibj. What is gtiomvif, and what mood does it govern in Cicero? 
\Hofweoer mucA, however f with subjj What is eUamn^ and what mood 
does it govern? [Eten\fi even though g with incUe. or mbj.] Do any 
other conjunctt express though 7 [Yes; sometimes, quum^ itf, with 
•116;.] 

I 67. In a dependent conditional sentence^ the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin. ; what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dat,7 of dabit7 daret7 dedi8set7 €Uxturu9 e$eet7 

$ 58. Explain the meaning of oblique narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand ? [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the avbordinaU dauaea stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narrator^ but of the speaker? [In the 



' Either the condition or the conaequencCf or bothj may refer to a past, wjuture 
time. 

• When these conjunctions take the mOj. the sentence Is generally In the 
obiiqua oratio, taken in its widest sense. (See 9 56 ) This, however, docs not 
hold good of the later writers. (BiUroth.) 
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Bubj.] In oblique narratioo what is ofien omitted 1 [The verb or partifl, 
<m which the infinitives depend.] In what mood are queBtionsfor antwet 
asked 1 [The subj.] In what mood are <iue8ii&n§ cf appeal atked 1 [la 
the infin.] Wlien questions are thus asked in the tn/En., may tnierrogo' 
tivet be used with the inJvnJl [Yes.] In what mood is the dwrgt ex 
pressed with qu/od 7 

I 59. When may the |>rM. and per/, subjunct. f)e used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a jxtd tense t In what mood will remarks 
stand tiiat are the rtporUr'9 not the ^pmleei'^7 In what mood do tho 
veits of si&ordhiate clauses stand, wlien the principal yerb of the propo* 
fiitlon is In •n/Sn. or n^. 7 With what limitation is this ruie to be ap- 
plied ? When may the pre*, and Tperf, aubj. be used, although the gen* 
end nde would require the imp. or phtpeif. May ^e imp, or fhtptrf. be 
ever used, when the general nde would require the pre*, or petf,7 How 
are tiie ace. and Ir^ used with nlf in direct narration (473) 1 

I 60. Mention some wordSf phrases, Ac., with which x[ai. takes the subj. 
[Aim. After mem, in ^sunt qui,' *erant qui,' Ac, and after negaUoe and 
inierrogoHte sentences, nemoj nihU, &c., eat: quiaett7 an qttisquam eat? 
ilU0tuaqm&que t9t7 ^. Also after adawtt qui, rum desimt quij &c., and 
similar phrases wiUi reperio, moenio (to find).] 

\ 61. What mood does qui goyem, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion 1 What mdod does qui take after quippe, tUpote7 alway» or gent- 
raUyV Wiiat mood does qui take when it is equivalent to ut with a 
peraonal or p o B Bcsaw e pronoun 1 Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this fbree. In what other cases does ^t govern the subj. (484, 
485)? 

* (>2. When does quum take the imUe, 7 What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperf. 7 
[The subj.t] How is &e subject of congratulation expressed (492)1 
Motion some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Yocab. 
68.) When are die prea. and peif. mbj. used with utinam7 when the 
imperf. and plupeif. 7 How is ' not ' generally expressed after viinam^ 
dwmmodo, Ac. 

i 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after aniequam or priuaquam expressed 1 When the principal verb is in 
the Jut., In ^at mood or moods may the dependent verb bel When 
the prindpal verb is in a poii tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 1 When should the aubj. always be used after aniequam, 
pTiuaqua!tn7 

P 64. When do dum, dtmec, quoad ( =s urUH) take the indicative 7 when the auXh 
iuneiiM7 What mood do they and ^uniuftu always take, in the sense ol 
aa bmg aa 7 With the adverbs meaning aa aoon aa, how should the En^r* 
hsh plvperf. generally be translated (514)7 

S 65. When is that expressed by quod7 What class of verbs are foUowed by 
quod7 What mood does quod take? with what exception? 

I 66 What was the Jrat of the month called by the Romans? on what day d!a 



• But the indie, of repeated actions. 
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the Noius fall 1 on what day the Ides 7 In what months were the N<mu 
on the aevmth? How were the days between the Kalends and Nonec 
reckoned 1 days between the Nones and the Ides? days after the Ides7 
Give the rules for each case. 
I C7. What may be used instead of a conjunction and personal or demonstraHic€ 

. pronoun? Mention some circumlocutions for the imperaHpe, 
I 63. Was a sesUrHum a coin 1 How many sesterces made a sestertium 1 What 
is the meaning of sestertium with numeral adverbs? Is ststertvum cb- 
cUnable in this construction 1 How may the value of sestertU/tm decieSf 
eeniieSf Ac, be got approximately (547, note *) 1 
\ I 69 Give the division of the a«. Explain asses usut^b. By what otlier namt* 

! wos this rote of interest expressed 7 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS, ETC. 



Words in Italics are to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

— — — ^ to which the mark Q is prefixed, are to be looktM^ for in the 

Antibaibams. 
Df. and C. stand respectively for the Differences and Cautions at the end of 

the book. 
Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectively for the Diflforences and Cautions of 

Parti. 
*, ^, after a word, mean that that word is to be the first or second word re* 

spectively in the clause. 
', y, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectively) in the 

clause, 
r./ mean that the rel^^ve clause is to be placed first. * 

0. «• that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice, 
i means that the word is to be inserted in the relative clause. 
^ means that the word is to stand near the (hMd b=) beginning of the sou* 

tenee. 
» means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as possiUO} 

near the middle of a sentence. 
p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 
ah'-' ah indicates that the order is to be retained. 
a b X h a indicates that the order is to be reversed. 
■ mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic. 

Words in spaced printing (printing) are those to which the directioa' in- 
timated by a mark or reference applies. 
' prefixed to a word, or to several words. In spaced printing, means that U or 

they are to be omitted. 



« The pupil wiU there find, not the word only, but the phrase of whidh it forms a 
part. For othm: words a dictionary must be used. 
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LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



I. 

ON THE ORDER OP WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the suhjecC^ 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. Ratio praeest ; appetUus obtempeTat.-~2. Conaududo est altera natura.^ 
3. Habent opinionem, ApoUmem morbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or othei 

word) on which they depend ; (Jb) adjectives and dependent geni. 

tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (e) ad* 

verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis gratUaiem et dolorem onlmo judicamus. 

(6) 1. Matmeiima ciTita8.^2. Syraeumu* Philistus.— 3. Rdiqua yitm^itir' 

stituta 
(e) 1. Sui negotli btne gerens.— 2. Sapientia prope aingularis. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ;-r j 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g^, thpe accu% 

dfier the transitive verb precedes a« abl. of manner or instrul 

ment, dsc. 

Hdvetii legaia» ad Cmtartm mittunt. Oct. [Su aho exx, tmdcr 2 (a).] 

Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existingi 

or actions done in it. 

Cesar a Laeu LeTnano ad monUm Juram millia passiram decern mvrum fit 
Mim7u« peiducit. Cwe, 



^if 
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The cause precedes the efiect. 

Veniebant ad Eumenem, qui propter odium fructuni oculis ex ejus casi: 
capere vellent. C. Nep. 

Exercise !• 

4. [Does mm* or animtu denote the mind with ali its passions, emotion^ 
Ac, 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa- 
tion.^ Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who' looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them, 
selves of their haggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
hua from banishment. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from hanishneiU. It is one> thing to sin, another to 
throw the hlame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (Jbi) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of hhod. 

» * By the body.* « See Example. • Df. 1109. < tOha fmt^ 426, (5). 
> 38. 

5. 0^ TJnusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic^ 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits (^considerable vari- 
ety in. the collocation of words, what tot effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on which the emnhasui 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha- 
sis because " by the former our attention is ezdted, and on the latter it 
rests.'* But of course the beginning of the clause Is not an emph*4io 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice versi. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 
near the end of the clause : (&) the predicate by being placed at 
01 near the hegintdng of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri BnUus,~-2, Semper oratorum eloquentiaB modenitrix 

fuit audUortan prudentia, C. 
(6) Diacet tu quidem quamdiu voles ; tamdiu autem velle debebis^ quoad tc^ 

quantum proficias, non paenitebit. C 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
closes the sentence. 

Eorum, qui ezactfi SBta^ moriuntur, fortuna laudatur. C. 

11. A verb standsr at the head of its clause without emphasis, 
when it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parentheticallf . 

1. Amicum aegrotantem visere volebam : hahUai auttm ilia in parte uibis 
remotissimH. — 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duxisset : duxerai autem consul ille in ^toliam, ut sci- 
mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. ^ueritur an is, qui prqfvU nobis^ si postea nocuit, nos debito solyerit. C. 
2. QuiB perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propositio, nihil imUgd 
approbationtM, C. — ^3. Iris nunquam non (tdoeraa mdi est. Sau—A. Sini' 
ilea partnlibtu ac majoribua mis filii plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentin moderatriz fuit auditonun pmdentia. C— 
2. Arbores serit dillgens agricola, quarunv adspidet baccam ipse nim* 
quam, C.—3, Erudito hxmuni esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C.^. Ne vitationem quidem dolarie ipsam per>sequisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit C. 

14. Of words standing dose together, the r^ersing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a b becomes 6 a, it is 6 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat hamspex, quum harusplcem viderit* C, 

Exercise 2» 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius' is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of ®bad health. Brutus felt "that he was invited to a 
sJutre, He exclaims : ** What^ advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " I/et good examples^ fi)r imita- 
tion be proposed' to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
:|UOted-with-appiobation.* We aro looking impatiently 'for the 
trrival of Cicero. I fear that he will not* undergo the dangef 
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willingly." I could not follow^ such an example^ even if I wished 

it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger. I fear that' 

Hortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 

Hortensius will die by his own hands. . How few there are who* 

have altogether' satisfied the expectations^ of men !<> 

* How are questions of appeal asked in oblique narration 1 [4G0, (c) (2).) 
• Pro patrid mortem or morte oceumbere, ^ ■ LMudare. *Df. IBo. 

5 Df. 1109, (14). • Ex omrU parU. 



§ 1 . Position of Attributives, 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed after its substantive ; but (h) it receives more by 
separation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.* 

ia) 1. Sedebat in rostris coUega tuus, amictus togal purpuredf in sellfi aurc^ 
coronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herbiduB aquotuBque, L. 

(6) 1. In miseriam nascimur tempUemam. C,--2, Mdvd equites ad Cacsarem 
omnes revertuntur. C<b8, 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attri- 
butive with it, it is placed after the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon barbarorum uno concursu mm maximam prostravit. C. Nep,^ 
2. In iis pemiciosus est error, qui ezistimant libidinttm peccatorumqtu omr 

* rman patSre in amicitill lieentiam, C— 3. Miles quidam parum abfuit, 
quin Varum interficeret; quod ille pariculum, sublato ad ejus conatum 
Bcuto, yitavit. Ctu. 

16. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



X Gff^^MT makes the position af{«r its substantive the u«ua^ position of an attri- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. TMs opinion seems 
tu me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostris coUega tuus, 
amictus tog^l purpure&t in seM auredf coronatus," (Cic. Phil. iL 34.) who can 
doubt that the acyectlTes purple and golden are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and cAatr ?— In this sentence, however, purpurtd and av 
reil gain a little emphasis from their being followed by a slight pause. 
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(f^nm her divine birth and (mgin.) 

(1) A divino ortu et progenie. 1 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divind, > Notf ab ortu et dioind progenie.' 

(3) Ab ortu divino et progenie. J 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the 'familiar style;' but i{ 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic. Phil. ii. 
33. " Sed arrogantiam ho mini* insoUnUamquc cognoaeite" 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by ^and' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is oflen placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Ohs. The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Melita, satis lata ab SiciliE mari perietdotoque disjuncta. C. — 
2. Omnibus officiis diligenter a me aancteque a^rvatis, dc. — 3. £t ddori 
fortiter ac forturuB resistere. — 4. Domvnoa esse omnium rerum et mode- 
ratores deos. 

21. Ohs, This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the styk by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wolf writes : * nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum mihi capere licet variarum curarum : ' 
jucundum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, ^nunc tandem licet 

\ jucundum miki \ variarum curarum \ fructum capere^ we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
or what Cicero calls intervalla cequalia, (Reisig.) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun is emphatic, and to be expressed.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain* and 
fortune" (20,3) ? Thick' chud^ are covering the whole sky. {Turn 
into pass, voice,) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold' and 



* This sentence («c) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refers 
iioind to both substantives : a suppositii^n which Orelli appears to counts 
Tunce by not condemning It. 



238 POSITION OF ATTRIBUTIVES. [§ 1. 23-25. 

hunger." They believe that they shall derive great* advantage' 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly* and rashly.* Fired 
with anger* and amhUion,' he^ heaped every kind of ahtise upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery.^ 
Which* advice* they' received with (Mclatnatians, He' did many* 
and rash* o actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms. Caius has made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver nif» 
from the yoke* of slavery.* You see (jpZ.) the anger and amb« 
tion of the man (19) ! 

> ' that flatterers* haye easy* access* to bis ears.' 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua €rga lAtcceium benignitas. C. Tanta fait in etutru eapietuUM cderiUu^ 
&G, CiBM. Halesini pro maltis et magnis suis majonimque suorum in 
rempublicam meritis atque beneficiis, dc. C. Pro hac, quam conspidtisi 
ad canMervandam rempublicam diligentla, Stc. C, [06t. the in9eriion qf 
the relative dauae,} 

(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep. MiUiad. 3, 3, * hortatus esl 
pontls custodes neafortund datam occasionem liberandi Grscie dimit 
terent.' "Rere/brtuna is emphatic. 

(/?) A notion joined attributively to a -substantive may be expressed eithci 
by an adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (b) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) BAtibuaJunctia tn^ectus. L. Consules — ^regibus exacti» creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, remotia testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. Caesar pulsus, non 
instante PompejOy negavit eum vincere scire. Stut. 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when at ten- 
'lion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 
when the participle and substantive together form one complex 
notion. 

Temeritas est videlicet j2or6n/tcT<j/w. C. Itaqne bent odMbita ratio cermt 
quid optimum sit. C. 



(2. 26-29.1 DEPENDENT GENITIVE. 289 

Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards* the 
8tate,( he should be. called^ king by the senate. Caius behaved 
with such courtesy^ towards all,^ that no mac was so humble 
as not^ to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations of me .1 I fear that I shall not* satisfy your great* 
expectations of me J If (Ego, si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
successi' were oSered me, I' would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, all' fled* The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day,** and rout the 
enemy. Are you^ the man* to lose such*" an opportunity of suc- 
cess' by your-own laziness ?h I fear that I shall not*^ be able 
to recompense *^ you for your so-great benefits' to wards" me J 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 in with ace. ^ appellare. 3 Say ; * toaa of such courtes^ (abl.). 8eo 

D. humanitas. Choose the word that is nearly =: affabUUy. ^ Use qui 

non. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d. 6 i. 75. 6 £)f. 153. "^ rei gerendcc 

» See BATTLE. 9D£ 1109, (9). w tarn pradanu. " SeeD.^Tw. 

via, w Df. 153 13 graiiam* referre* " in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

^7. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pro- 
cedes both. 

iAiJu9 autem or^Oionia difficilius est ezltum quam principlum invenire. C 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
Xiotion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an objective genitive. 
1. Fortiasimi viri magnitudinem animi desideras. C— 2. Thentiatodii 
vitia ineuntia <Btatia magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C. 2Vg>.— 3. 
Cupio ab hac hominum satietate noatri discedere. C — 4. Hujva voa 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in Italic nullum vestigium esse 
patiemini? C. 



Not always : e. g. kufus rex animi magnitvdinem admirans. C. Ncp, ii. IQ 



210 PARTICIPIAL CLAUSES. [§ 3. 30-32 

Exercise 6. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men, 
than to endure * ® their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful* 
opinions are gradually weakened. • Who would not praise ©this 
great philosopher's contempt^ for" external things ? I am not the 
man' to laugh at the Christian's contempt* for' the things of this 
life.^ I have very often admired both* the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness'' followed" that 
year's* dearness of provisions, I don't doubt that extreme 
deamess will follow" this year's cheapness of provisions. My 
Tullia's weak state** kills** me with <> anxiety. 

I tustinire. > Say; * opinions of commencing life.' Should it be iniena 

cetast or eetat inima 1 (See 25. last clause.) 3 Ddd. patUatinu ^ despicientia. 
s Pt. 1. 156. 6 Df. 1109 (9). 7 Say; <of human thhigs.' > quum-^ 

turn, 9 Summus, ^^ conaequL " Pt I. 290 (d), ^8 imbeciOi' 

t€u corporis. i* exanimarc. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses, 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 

relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 

txiodifies. 

1. Pisistratus primus Homerl libros^ coiifusoaanUoj sic disposuisse dicitur, 
ut nunc habemus. C. — 2. Sspe homines rationenif bono amnlioa tma 
^ immortalUmt datam, in fraudem malitiamque convertunt. C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes afler it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Eg]rptii et Babylonii, in camporum patentium sequoribus Judntantes, 
( =: quum hob.) omnem curam in siderum cognitione posuerunt. C. — 

2. PerdUia (= licei perd,) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
potest. C. — ^3. Brutus Consul ita prcelio uno accldit Vestinorum rea 
ut dilaberentur in oppida} se defenmri ( = u< defend,). />. 

Exercise 6. 

[P means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clauaej 
82. ° My reputation being lost, nothing* remains^ but that J 



[§4. 33-35. FROP£R NAMES. 24] 

should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours^ 
offered to me for* having saved the state. They all' Jly to the 
town to defend themselvesp othere. Be sure* not to 
neglect your AeaM, which is now re-established. i^ Can 
anyone cure a lody,ihfit is worn-outP by such*' labours? 
Who doubts, that such' opinions, so deeply' implanted, so long 
entertained,^ are very hai:d to root up ?* The example of a man 
i> who makes glory his first ohjecty is not to be followed. 

1 nihU* alvud ■— fim. ^ See i. S2. 8 ob. Say ; * on account of the 

republic saved.* «car«. See Df. (1), 118. ^ c (1), 10. « tamptnUwt, 

^ vetustut : the word for old which refers to the superiority of age. Dcd. 0910- 
giiitf. 8 Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names. 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex praepositio : tis syllaba: fflitera. — ^2. Caio, vir clarissimua.— 3. X^cmnos 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. EjvM doctor Plato triplicem finxit animum. C. (because the efut refers 
to Xenocrcdea in the former sentence.) — 2, Homo mirificus, Dionysius 
{that loondirfvl perawij DUmyHtu), 

« 

Exercise 7. 

35. I will make no objection' to your hissing off the stage 
othat very bad actor' Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said^ that he would not come. You (sing.) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged* athishouse' 
o w h e n at Syracuse.* Verres . itivited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a friend of mine, 
is suffering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well, of me, should be living 
on such confined means. Ifear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
Hiid oone who has deserved extremely- well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. It is your <> business to be« 
eeech the conqueror to spare the life of Pamphilus, your host 



242 ANTITHETICAL WORDS. [§ 5. 3d-40( 

Your connection* Rutilius swore that he owed his lifs to me : h i a 

father' Numantius^ would not beg Caesar to spare mine. 

^ Df. (1), t9. s kutrio ( sa * atage^playtr *) implies something of depreciatioi*. 

» Df. (1), 2. * devertari, {Lue. mr. opt.) . • qffmit. 

V The accent oyer father shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical Words. 

36. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 

naturally oflen stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 

end of the clause. 

1. NeeeuUatiB inventa antiquiora sunt, quam voluptatis. C. — 2, Errare 
meherciile malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera teniire, C 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beffinninff ? r -.u • ^' i 

;,C ^ , , , , ° ° > of their respective clauses : 

(h) Or both at the end i ^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin- 
ning ; the order of the jQrst being generally reversed in the second, 
if they consist of several words. 

(a) ShUti malorum memoriE torquentur; tapientea bona prteterUa, grat£ re- 

cordatione renovata, delectant. C (a b — ab.) 
{df &)Multi in amicis parandia adhibent euram : in amicia digendia negUgeniet 

aunt, C, {ab — a 6.) 
(c) 1. Ut cupiditaiilma principum etvitiia infid solet tota civitas : sic emendari 

et corrigi conHnentid, C— 2. Metuo ne acelenUe dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pie. C.(abXba,) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
cases generally stand close together. 

Oba. Not always : e. g nihil aemper Jloret : eetaa atuxedit atatu C. In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. * another* 
might genen^y be substituted for the second substantive, *one* being 
added to the first. * Mem kills man' =: *one man kills another,' 

1. Vir'virum legit— 2. 'Ex.domo vndomum migrBxe, — ^3. Diem ex dieeX' 
spectare.— 4. Arma armia propulsare. - 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

ab^ah will indicate that the order is to be retainoi ) a & X & a that it is to be 
reversed. 



J 6. 41, 42.] SECONDARY EMPHASIS. 243 

Ob3. The inverted order is called Chiasmtu^ and hi the/avouriU form fcr an- 
tithetical sentences. 

Ohs. These rules are not invariably observed : e. g, Rerum 
copia verborum copiam gignit. C. Pausanias magnam belli 
gloriam turpi morie maculavit. Nep. Iniquissimam pacem 
justissimo bello antefero. C. 

Exercise 8, 

[03s. When * o n e is to be omitted (<> o n e), * a n o t h e r ' must be translated 
by a case of the substantive that follows o ne.'OXh en indicates that 
the question is to be asked by an.'\ 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures* can assuage^ present evils 
iabxba), I confess that the judgment of the generality^ differs' 
from my judgment. Laws* punish* the wicked, defend and pre- 
lect* the good. The opinion^ which" you^ are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.' The opportunity^ which" you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle oin ua 
the desire of knowing' © them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquitted, another to escape by a senience^^ purchased by bribery 
{ab — a b). Do you ©then believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, o a n d weakened by continence 1* (ahxb a). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it * t h e n true that * o n e poet 
always envies oanother? I by Hercules had rather be condemn* 
ad* than acquitted" by a sentmce^^ purchased by bribery (36, 2). 

1 Sedare, > wJguM. ' dUseniire (a qui re). * ntppUda^ qfflcere^, 

> Dod. tua-i: or I. 374. < Invert. I. 90 (d). T * heavenly thhigs, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of (habentif Ac. > cognoscere, 
f I. 38. ^0 See Jjdgmskt. 



6. Secondary Emphasis : position of toords occurring in two 

clauses. 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
ailer a pause. 

For inttanoe, juot after an apposition clause that belongs to the snUieci. In 
fact, the beginning or end of any ^rtnip qf worda is a slightly emphatic 
position. 



244 SECONDARY EMPHASIS. [§ 6. 43-45. j 

1. Oratoris nomen apud antiquos in Grsecia | niajori quadam Tel copia, vel 
glorii floruit. C. — 2. Coelius talis tribunus plebis fuit, ut nemo contra 
civium perditorum popularem turbttUniamque dtmerUiam \ a senatu et a 
bonorum caus& steterit libentius. C. 

48. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. Hostea^ ubi primum nostros equites conspezeruntj impetu facto, celcriter 
nostros perturbaverunt. C<c«.— 2. Qaent^ ut barbari incendium effugisso 
vlderunt, telis eminus missis, intei&cerunt. iVisp. 

The position of a subject at the head of a sehtenee before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when it is mA the subject of the principal sentence also, 

L Hie etsl crimine Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fuit causa damnationis. 

iVep.— 2. ^(mumi postquam Carthaginem venerunt turn ex Cartha- 

gfmensibus unus, &c. 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen. 
tence by the proper case of is, ea, id* 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibali apud eum exsulanti depugnarl placeret, 
Degabat se auddre. ( When Hanmbal, uiho wa» rending at an exile with. 

King Prusias, vi^hed, &c.— ^- he taid de.) C— 2. Boio», petentibus 

iEduis, quod egregii virtute erant oogniti, ut in finibus suis collocarent 
concessit. Ccm» 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii* had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does* this, he will endanger his reputation, Dio 
nysius^ having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone' to 
bring me into odium. Could* my favourite, your connection,' 
Rutilius, upon hearing this^ (pL) almost die with laughter ? 
When your favourite^ Saufeius was staying with^ my friend 
Luoilins,^ ^tho latter used to get an appetite by walking. 

(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he 'used to devour litera 
ture with °that wonderful* p e r s o n' Dionysius. 

*« Shall have done.' « Df! Pt 1. 18. * (^is, *AbLAbsdL 
ajmd quern deversoYif to stay with any body for a time as a guest. * homo 
nirijieiis. 



J 7. 46-51.] ON THE POSITION OF SUM. 215 

§ 7. On the position of Sum 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either betn^ecn the 
subject and predicate, or afler them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalls est 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is nnoro 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [=s 
' exists ;' * there is,*} 

Est homo mortaHs (rnan is undoubtedly mortal). 

In CBt fuceaac the *ed* \a emphatic ( = * u abaohUdy necessary :') or * must tn* 

faUHdyJ 
1. Non yident id so cupere, quod fugltivo alicui aut gladiatori concedi oU 

nseeBse, C.— 2. Se esse tertium ilium Comelium, ad quern regnum hiyua 

urbis perrenire esset jueesse, CL 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 

an emphatic word. 

Hence* is it not placed after enimf autem^ &c., except when it is em- 
phatic. 

1. Postquam divitias honor! esse ccepere, dc. C. — 2. Hsc conficta arbitror a 
poetis esse, C.^3. Ut a te paulo est ante dictum. C. — 4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C. — 5. In eoque colendo sita vitse 6^^ honestas omnis. C. 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 

such as credoy negOy ajo, volo, veto.^ 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vetat esse, C. — 2. Defensum negei ease. C. — 
3. Quos equidem credo esse^ &c C, — 4. Ut socios honors auctiores veUi 
esse. C. 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 

hyperdissyUdble participle ; the participle often standing at the 

tnd of its clause. 

Abs te esse liberatas: per te esse recreatas; latrocinia esse deptUsas esae 
adeptos: operam esse ponendam (but, prorogatus esse videatur) — all in a 
email portion of one letter (Epp, ad Qtitn^. PnUr. lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti. 

2iple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam partiu est. C— 2 
QpUas tamen (ut in mails) acerbitati antepotunda est. C, 



* By DO means always : omni ratlone tucarc^ ut esso quam bcatliwimos vda 
Kpp. ad Qtcifi^. rnUr. lib. L 1. 



24t5 PRONOUNS. § 8. 52-55. 

Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of plea* 
surey is blamed^ by many. Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first object. He says that this should be the first 
object with those who are placed over others,' that those who are 
under their command' should be as happy ^as possible.^ I 
believe that the boy is a liar.^ He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry-out, that this very false', man 
*is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object.^ Are you' ©then going to feel affronted at 
this ? They teach ° us, that that opinion should be given iip. 

1 Dod. reprehendere. ^ To be placed over others, prcccase alUa, Indie. 

* To be under any body's command, in cujut imperio ent. < I. 410. p. 144. 

* mendaXf adj. ' meTtdacisaimtts. ? re*. 



a 

1. Tuae suavissimae littera 

2. Tuae litterse suavissimsB 

3. LittersB tusB suavissimsB 



§ 8. Pronouns, 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 
pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 
ration. 

b 

4. Suavissimas tuae litteraa 

5. Suavissimae litteras tuae 

6. Litteras suavissimie tuae. 

(a) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 5. should probably te 

preferred. 
(fi) There may be two adjective pronouns and an adjective t e, g.tuum hoc 

suburbanum Gymnasium. C De. Oral. L 1, 21 (end), 
(a) ExampUa qfform l{which is tkt Engliah order) are : in hac nostrE actione 

(C De Oral, iii. 59) : suis lenissimis postidatis (Cce«. B. C. 1. 5) : in 

meo gravissimo casu {Cad Earn, iv. 6, 1) : in hac praeolari epistoU (C 

de Ein, ii. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and- two 
adjectives joined by et, SfC,y the most usual place of the pronoun 
is after the first adjective. 

Craaeus hie et eoncretue aer. C, 

Exercise 11. 

55. Do not pester © t h a t excellent mj.n with your threatening 



J 9. 56-59.] PRONOUNS. 247 

Utters. He never answered a single word* to my verykindly 

expressed* Utters^ I cannot but* return some answer to 

your very acceptable letters, '' Those wrong opinions ©of youra 

must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ^the part of a 

Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? You must strive 

to retain* that great reputation ^of yours. You must take 

care® lest your so-great reputution should be endangered. No 

obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom* 

plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 

Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopu- 

laritx/^ of mine ? 

' I>lullum vnquam verbum, * huinani89imtt9. 8 Df. (1), 18. 

' Pt. I. 75. 5 caoere. * See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued, 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
eidjective. 

Optimus qtdtquc : altissima qtucq^ie flumina : quinto quoque verbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately after a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stolcis 9Uo gfuamque rem nomine appellare. C. 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
i>r adjective : but 

58. (Z>) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instance, where the quidam means * some that Icouldnanu:* * some 

tee know of.* 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam vincula laxavit. iVep.— 2. Sed audio rhajoroin 

qumdam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(6) Clamor iste indicat esse quoadam cives imperitos, sed non multoa. C. 
(c) Otium prsestaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten- 

tiam ferre potuerint. C. 

59. The ille of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 

adjective with it : if tliere is, it generally stands between the two. 

06». Not always : e. g. Ulcm acerbiasiTnam miniatram Praetorum avari- 
tisB cdumniara. C. Ep. ad Q. Fratr, i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontiura 
iUum. C, Xenophon Socraticus Ule, C. 
I. Habetur vir egregius L. Paullus t/te, qui, &c. C— 2. Omnis iUa vis et 
quasi flamma oratoris, &c. C— 3. Antlpatei ittc Sidonius. C. — 4, Mno- 
sarchuB, auditor Pansctii Uliua tuL C. 



248 PBOKOUjis. [§ 9. 60-64. 

60. AUqvis in counectioa with another adjective generally 
takes the second place. ^ 

Bene dicere non habet definUam aUquam 3 regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aliquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (h) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
ncnce or emphasis. 

Obff. Aliquis is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when It means 
*9ome at all eventSf* 'some if not muchP e. g. qui sedulitatem mail poet« 
duxerit aliqvui tamen prsmio dignam, &c, C 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pictor o/iguM diserte dixerit aut scripserit. C— 2. 6i 
hujusce rei ratio aligtut, &c C. 

(&) 1. Ejus iacti, si hon bonam, at aliguam rationem aiferre. C— 2. Q,uid 
mihi — tamquam alicui GrcBculo' otioao etloquaci— qusstiunculam — ^poni- 
tis7 C— 3. Timide tamquam tid aliqium scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 
mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Obs. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person : 
e. g. " cum quibus te non iuum judicium sed temporum vinda conjunxc' 
runt." C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, €Uii olid in civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L, 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for Mmself, &c., it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (b) when there is to be 

particular emphasis on the subjecty ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somehody else, 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de se ipsum praedicare, falsa prsBsertim. G— 2. Non egeo 
X medicint ; me ipse consolor. C. — ^3. Lentulum mihi ipsi antepono. C. 

(ft) 1. Si quis ipse sibi inimicus est, &c. — 2. Jpsi se curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse follows : si te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In oi^r words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respeePto himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself, opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



^ For *any others* alius ullus is more common (I think) than uUus 
alius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any ' or * other. 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as : non ullam rem aliam 
catimescens nisiy &c, C 

* In imttfo/igieitf this order should be observed, unless there is another adj. 
'e. g. aUguis imus p* -), or the aliquis is emphatic 
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Exercise 12. 

[*The ^famous/ 'the ^great,' <&c., to be translated by iUeJ] 
65. I far prefer* this suburban gymnasium o o f yours (53, fi) 
to the o famous Academy and Lycseum. Every body loves 
himself.* Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
IIbi^ praise is due.^ Does it <> t h e n become an orator almost to 
tUe with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you^ dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the <> g r e a t Plato ? I ^lust 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god © o f mine, Plato. 
That EJpicurus ^ o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended' othe lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round {ah X ha). Do 
you ^ t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made'^of • certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion,^* but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with aome reward^ if not a great 
o o n e . * * Do you ©then compare me to some Scythian (61 , J) ? 
Isit^then like a philosopher** to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion o.orother? 

1 Longe anteponere, ^ I. 363. Begirt with ipse. s I. 399, 6. 

* peculiar, prapriua. To be due, deberu ^ quisnam. ^ to attend a person's 
lectures, auBire aliquem, l\im the verb into the passive, * loaa heard hy him* 
^ quidam. * efficere. ^ ex, ^ * no nature compelling.' " if 

¥nih no (turn) great, yet (oQ with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, 6.) ^3 giay : 

< of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative, 

66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to is, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : {b) the place of the 
iintecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerxem per literas certiorem fecit id agl, ut pons, quern iUe in Hellesponto 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Aep. 
Qi) Bellum grave et periculosum vestrls vectigalibus atque sociis a duobus 

potentl^simis regibus infertur, J^iBJOvridaU et Tigrane ; quorum alter, &a 

C. 
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67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to qui 
the demonstr. isy with e/, nam, igitury autcm, dec. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Howe ' the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house ' irould 
ht : Epaminondas, cujus cdeberrimi imperatoris in domo, <&c. * The im* 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired/ gloria, quam inimortalem Graeci 
retulerunt. ^>o : * a cUy whichj* quae urbs, &c. — * the city he first visited.* 
quam urbem primam adiit.— * an opinion whichy quae sententia, &c., {cit^ 
and opinion being in apposition to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same year Cumoe, a city* which* the Greeks were 

then in possession of,^ is taken hy the Campanians. The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of ^ o u r 

constant* enemies." I hope that you will* recover from the very 

severe disease, with which you are now afilicted. I hope that 

you wilP keep the many* and very beautiful" ^promises, which you 

made me. The very great* and beautiful* reward, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme,* who had dared to export corn in a f a m i n e ,* 

was scourged' with rods.' 

* To be in possession of, ienere. 2 Constant, sempilernus : to end the 

sentence. ^fore ut , , , * mirifice. 6 Cymceus. ^ virgis Cisdi, 



§ 11. The Relative continuea, 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by ille and a relative 
clause, it is often placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
80, (h) when a relative clause stands before the principal clauss 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) Ille, qui in Timaeo mundum sedificavit Vl&toina aeiis, 
{b) Quse perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet /7ropo«i^to, nihil indiget ap- 
probationis. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
fol. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of e 
nclion that is to be made prominent. 
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Tributa vix, infcenua Pompeii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C, 

72. Of two cases of quiy an oblique case precedes a noiiii 

native. 

Scaatus ille, qutm qui ex regibus constare dixit, unwj veram speciem liomani 
senates cepit. . L. 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions' 
can go with it but sed, et (before), tameriy quidemy que (afler). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Csesar, illud interdum : cuwi tameriy quum te penitus 
recognovi, timere desino. C. — 2. Morositcs senum habet aliquid excusa- 
tionis, non iUius quidem justae, sed quas probarl posse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, vero, enim, igitur^ 

cannot stand with qui^ unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. Q^cB auUm secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam aBstima- 
tione dignanda docebat. C. — 2. Qui igitur adolescens, nondum tantd 
gloriH prseditus, nihil unqaam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, U ek 
existimatione, eSque state saltavit 7 C.^3. Quorum vera patres aut ma« 
jores aliqua glorili prsestiterunt, u student plerumque eodcm in genere 
laudls excellere. C. — 4. Qua ergo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partiir 
sunt in animo, &c. C. 

Exercise 14. 

\r.f, means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. o. that tho 
sentence, is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ ^oi yours, which is injurious* to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,* who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had jled away secretly. 
(r. y.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
hurled with military honours. {r,f,) Will therefore* that Lu- 
cilius,i who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may he, Jly 
away secretly ? (r*/*) You are therefore* driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
(r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a. v,) 
We have scarcely corn* enough' for a itionth. Let ©those 
therefore I who have kept back their corn, be fined a sum-of- 
money.' Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fuU), will obtain. 

' Ticcdere, 2 Say : * which may be enough f o r (* ih ') a m o n t h.* « See 

(::ample(7l). 'pecunio. ab!. 
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§ 12. Interrogatives. 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except nCy take the first place in aii indi- 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

tlie principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Qusritur, cur doctissimi homines de ma.\imls rebus dissentiant. C. 
(6) 1. Dii utrum sint, necne sint, quseritur. C. — %, Ctuidi Alcxandrum 
. Phertsum qtto animo vixisse arbitramur 7 C. 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly* thewholeheaven» filled* with 
the human race ? But whether these numbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.' When Socrates* 
was asked,* whether he did not think A r c h e 1 a u s ,• the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.® What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (h)? I wish to 
remark'' ° h e r e , what® a calamity over-confidence^ usually** is. 

* Ramshom says : complere^ to fill completely ; im-pUre^ to fill what is hollow 
empty; oppUre, to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
filling. , Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod est ad satietcUem dicUur completum^ 
expletum: r eple turn est^ quod exhausiuvi.erat^ utfo8sa:'oppletua adsu- 
perfideniy r efe rtus^d ifft rtua^eo nfe rtuaad spativm interius pertinerU. 
2 e*. • deinceps. < * Socrates, when it had been inquired of *^»m* {*ubj.) 
dkc, qiutrere ex aliquo, ^ colloqui cum cUiquo. ^ UivcinsU, adj.- 

AnminerjtU below. 7 lAbet interponere. ^ C. (1), 21. Df. (1), 50. 

• nimiafdiicia, ^' * is wont to be.' 



§ 13. Prepositions. 

70. Prepositions (except versus and tenus) generally stand be- 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
Btantive, when either of them is emphatic, {h) When the attrib- 
utive is a rel. pron., the preposition generally stands between tho 
pron. and its substantive 
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(a) 1. Magn^ cum cura atque diligenti^ ecripsit. C— 2. Romani Uotatium 
accipiunt eo majore cumginidioj quo prope metum res fuerat. 

lb) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place • 
e, g. quA in re; qitamob rem: ed de cau8&. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pro- 

jKJsition often follows it. 

1. Senatus, quos ad soleret, referendum censuit. C— 2. Homo disertus non 
intelUgit eum, quem contra diclt, laudari a se, &c. C, — 3. Socii putandi 
sunt, quo8 inter res communicata est. C. — 4. Res, quSL de agitur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to we, <e, se, nobisy vohis, qm 

(== quo) : and also to quo, qua, quibus^ when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

I. Mazime cavendum est, ut eos, guibuscum sermonem conferlxAus, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C.~2. Ira procul absil, cum (emphatic) qu3 
nihil recte fieri, nihiJ considerate potest. C— 3. Noli adversum eos me 
velle ducere, cum quibua {opp, to adversum oos^ ne contra te arma 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Ncp, 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed* between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essent in suum cuique tribuendo. C. — 2, Honore 
digni-cum ^nandnia digms non sunt comparand!. C 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
vero, autem, tamen, quidem, enim. 

1. Sensim hanc consuetudinem et disciplinam jam antea minuebamus ; po^f 
vero Sullae victoriam penitas amisimus. C. — 2. So : post autem Alcxan- 
dri mortem. Nep, — 3. Post enim Chrysippum. C 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

oy the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjurcy 

beseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judices, per voafortunas^ per liberos vestros, inimicis meis, lis prtti 
sertlm quos ego pro vestrst salute suscepi, dare Isetitiam. C. 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you (pL) to deliberate* 
vath Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever' it shall seem 
3 good to you. As to* him, in whose o hands* all" power* 
iBolodged,Isee nothing to fear.* Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently aptogcholar in ^receiving* this nerveless' 
and eiTeminate' opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodian || 
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asserted that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 

a certain limit,' beyond which, ©they say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions,*". nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power* * wont to 

arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly** required : 

for to what expenses that matter*" has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 

a matter! concerning which I have || fished owiagreat deal** 

from Hortensius. 

1 FeZtm with subj. (u/ omitted). 2 The simple relative. » 

* To be in any body's hands, penes aliquem esse. Df. (1), 108. ' ad 

aliquid satis docUem se prcebere, ^ enervaius. ^ muliebris, ^ mo* 

dumadhibere, ^° constUuere rempublicam, " dicendu *2 rede. 

'* res, 1* muUa. 



§ 14. Conjunctions. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
ety aCf afque ; vely aui ; sed ; at, verum ; nam, namque, eterdm ; 
quamohrem, quapropter ; ita, itaque, sicy &c. 

I. Id ille ut audivit, domuji reverti noluit. Nep. — 2. Bute si paucos puta^ 
tis affines esse, vehementer erratis. — 3. CommentariosqtiosdamAristoUlts 
veni ut aoferrem. C. — {So in subordinate sentences.) 4. Atilius Regulua 

' sententiam ne diceret, recusavit. C. — 5. Gorgiae Leontino tantua 

honos habitus est a Grsecis, soli ut ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction ol 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaque^ si aut requietem natura non qusererct, aut earn posset alia quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88. Quam {how) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credam ita esse, quam est id exiguum? C. 

Exercise 17^* 

89. When he' heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest, I am 
Mme to recompense you with some reward, if not a great © o n « 
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(86, 3). V/hen he heard this,* he uttered the name of Quinc- 
tilius in a very pathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom, 
though I think he will keep his promises^ I will nevertheless bin<J 
by an ocUh. Do you © t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius (of)yours* has done. If Demetrius has an audiencef 
it will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, h) they think that they awe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ° by them with some" reward.* If therefore (87, h) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
some" reward* upon me. 

* Actum ease de. 



§ 15. Conjunctions, — Autem^ enim; igilur, with esse. 

90. Obs. JgituTj tamen, ergOy deinde^ prcBtereaj Uaque^ take the first place, 
when they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uaque always takes the first place, 
igitur never, 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem, enim, 

Igitur, take the second place. 

1. -E7«^ «ntm effectrix multarum et magnarum voluptatura. C — 2. Sunt au- 
tem clariora indicia naturaj. C.~3. Id autem est perfectum ofl& 

cium. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemo, 
nihil qiiis ;^ or if esse is emphatic; esse (generally) takes the 
pecond, and the particle the third place. 



* Quiatnim esty Ac, occurs T\uc. iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
didered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the existence of tho 
tiling or to its nature " Quo minus recte dicatur quid enim eaty nihil enii.i 
csty nulla obstdt ratio. — Discrimen proficiscitur ex naturU verbi ease, quod, quum 
non plenam significationem prse^et, cum nomino conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat ven 
tsaey exatarcy attrahit interrogandi particulam. — Qui quserit, quid eat enijn? aut 
sxbpectat responsionem nihil eaaty vel nihil aiitideaae; aut anreavere aity dubitat* 
Qui Intcrrogat, quid e^iim eat? de ccrto genere rci quasrit, vel, int^ogationis 
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1. Dicendum tU entrnquod seatio. C— 2. NihU eat enitn aliud, quamobreui 
Ac. C. — 3. Qui* eat erUm qui, &c. 7 — 4. iVicma m< igUur, qui. 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 

place, unless it is emphatic ; {h) when they may stand hetweeD 

the preposition and its noun. 

{a)Exha9igUwrfX[udef^iaxm. C. 

(b) 1. Poat vera Sulls victoriam (banc consuetudinem) penltus aniiBiraii& 

C,-^2. Herillns jam pridem est rejectus : poat enim Chryaippum non em 

disputatum. C, 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

il* e5 «i — eniwi interfectuB. C 

95. QuoquCj quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw auteniy enim, igitur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim proconsnli imperium in annum prorogabatur. L. 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem, arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimum, sed 
muUo fore cariorem, si, &c., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
th(3 verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

N(Ki video aiUeniy &c. ^Num via igUur audire, <fec. 1 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a proenomen 
from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 
dum, plehiscitum^ 

I . L. quidem Philippua gloriari solebat C. — 2. Bern vero ptiblicam, — 3 
Juriaquejurandi, — 4. Bjogaiiomhus, plebiave acitia. 

Exercise IS. 

99. For I must say how salutary^ religion is to men. For 
some reason must be given of this, as it appeals to you at least,' 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears thq-t report has 



vi intcntA, nmi hoc eascy vel proraua nihil ease. Nam tota vis continetur nno 
verbo qmd, — ^Hoc ad alias quoque formas pertinet, qus verbum eat encliticum 
Qominf "^njunctum habent." {Hand. T\ir8, ii. 400.) 
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Dot reachBd ? 1 approve of that :^ for there is nothing from which 
you <5an derive greater, advantage. Be of good" courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm" a mind" there is need of; for o w e must 
take the Tielm of the state. For who is there who denies, that you 
both sit at the AeZm, as the saying is, and above all others'' 
watch over* the state ? o W e waver'' and change <> o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. • I 
approve of that :' for there is no rapidity' which can come-into- 
competition* with that'" of the mind. 

A To be salutary, aaiuti esse > quidem, ' laudo id quHdem. 

* ammus, <» unura ex omnUms maxime. ' prospkere with dat. 

V labare, ^ eeUritas. & contendere. ^° The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non. Hand. 

100. (a) Non (or haud) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. (b) Non (haud) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo, 
xgiiur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Non paranda nobis solum sapientia sed fruenda etiam. C.~2. Otii 

fructus est non conientio animi, sed relaxatio. C. 
(k) Non igitur de improbo, sed de callide improbo quaerimua. C, 
(c) Non jam Trolcis temporibus tantum landis in dicendo Ulyssi tribuissd 

Homerus, nm jam turn hones easet eloquentisB. C. 

102. Non (hand) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam Epaminondae, non Leonidse mortem hujns morti antepono. 
C.--2. Quid bestiffl? non pro suo parlu ita propugnant, ut ^ulnera reel- 
piant7 C. 

103. The place of non in the case oTest, &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before e^ or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antithesis). 
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2. Hi TOO, quoniam libere non licet, tacite rogant, dc. C. — 2. Regulo non 

JuU Jupiter metuendus, ne, &c. C — [When there ia antUheeia, the non 

preeedee the antithetical vord.} 3. Non modo— ^non deterritus, eed — 

concitatus est.— 4. Hanc epistolam cur non ecindi velim, causa niilla 

est. C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate (esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universctl 
negative proposition with quis or quL 

I. Jove tonante cum populo agi non est fas. C. — 2. Nihil est, quod Deus 
el&cere non possit. C. — 3. Nihil est enim, quod mm alicubi esse cogatar. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all* my fortunes,* unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been hanUhed, unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° t o o richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore o d i d Caius ° d o ? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes P I shall not j 
therefore place much reliance on your promises^ I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath. Caiua 
would not have fallen into so great* a calamity unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

1 Say : * for my so-great labour.* * Ask the question with non, which ia 

often used for nonne in vehement interrogations. ' See Dod. ddictwnu 



§ 17. Comparatives, ^c, 

106. In comparisons with qtuwiy both the substantives connected 
by quam often precede the comparative. 

1. Adventus hostium fuit agrie, quam urbi, terribUior, L. — 2. Maris tubita 
tempeatae, quam ante promea, terret navigantes v«^men/iu«. C. — ^3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virtutia esse, quam tetatia^ cursum eeleriortm, C— 
4. Themiatodia noxaen, qnoxa Solonia, eat iUuatriua. C. — 5. Pompejnafuit 
reatittteridi meiy quam retinendi, atudioaior. C— 6. I^hcere, quam sanare^ 
vulncTn fccUiua est. Q. 
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107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

Quum in omnibus causis gravibusi C. Cceear^ initio dicendi commoveri so* 
learn vehementius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed bv an infin. or stc^ ita^ &c. 

1. Te, inquUy Appi, tuumque caput, &c. L. — 2. Hoc te uno quo possum, aU 
modo, fillia, in libertatem vindico. L» 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; &c., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dum palato quid sit optimum judieat, coeli, palatum {ut ait Ennitia) 
non suspexit. C — 2. Pacideianus aliquishoc waimo, tU narrat LucUii£3f 
«ftc. 

111. So mihi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puto, 
e-xistimo, (all four with or without ut,) qiueso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mihicredey sed jam scripseram. C. — 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romanis, remigravit Romam, vt opinor^ L. Cotta et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, obaecro vos, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ille ipse discessus. C. 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means uncommon in Cicero : the ^ bdieve ' is 
then emphatic. TTiuSy Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam. — Cic. ad Att. xiv. 5, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause ; as, Crede^ igitur mihi, Plance, omneSj &c. — Cic. Fam. x, 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ^i t . o M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.* Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii Jled to ° t h e i r camp in more complete disorder than the 
^dui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes* a harder © t h i n g to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your Jingers,* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers.* Terroui. 
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as Enaius says, banishes^ all* wisdom* from my mind. Separate^ 
yourself at length,* I beseech ©y o u , from those, with whom not 
your ©o w n judgment, but the circumstances of the limes have 
united* you. 

1 Rarius interdum quam rumnunquam esse memento. ^ See Hand. 

* qnidfnUUex anhno expectorare. For ex animo otnen read exanimaia 
Tsrror, pavor. * eq^imgvrc * aUtrtianda. ^ oanjtmgerB. 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS, &c. 



(VordAUk[ ] are to be omitted in translation.^ 

)l Words in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 
their clause. If the word that follows U is not in italics, the mark applies 
to that word only. 

* This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 
the Extracts from the * Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 

I This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 
whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 

t This mark means, that the active voice is to be turned into the paanve, or ric< 
versa. 

Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Difierences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C. and Df. refer, reepectively, to the Cautions and Difierences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

V. M refer to the Vernu Memorialea at the end of the volume. 

M. L. refer to the Memorial lAnes at the end of the volume. 

j^ Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the * Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal trans- 
lation of the Latin to be used. 



1 in the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by *' prefixed :o 
fiords in ftpactd printing. 
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LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

{On connecting propositions hy the relative pronoun, where in 
EngUsh we should use a demonstrative,) 

1. Propositions are in Latin oflen connected by the relative 
qui, qiUB, quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, <S£0., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et prstor pedestribus ezercitibus praefuit, et praefectus classis rea 

magnas mari gessit. Quaa ob cauaaa ( =: aiqw ob eas caused^ * and 
far these reasona*) pnecipuusei honos est habitus. 
(&) Namque omnibus unus Insulis pnefuit. In quSL ( = nam In «^) po- 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque Lacedsemoniorum. {Nep, iz. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem* 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie, iUe, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on ' is,* the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. itaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, mmU 
rum, &c. -- 

4. Whether ia should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 

depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Cluent. 7 : Poatremo 
vnut^qui trai reliquua Duu<b jUiu» Cn. Magiua est mortuus, la fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the ^w ' is retained 
because a ^ had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedes 
a quum, postquam, tU, ubi. 
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6. Reddita inrJasanim ex spelundl bourn vox Herculem convertlt. Quetn 

guum Yadentem ad speluncam Cacus vi prohibere conatus esset, ictus 
cIaT& fidem pastorum nequidquam invocans morte occubuit {LA^.) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi* 
Jiate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this stibardituUe 
clause (which then stands first), and either < » ' b used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) < A man {whom I should have spoken to), {if I had seen Hmy 
In Latin this would be : 
* A man (tuAom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 
(6) < A man by wJufse treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not dis- 
covered U in time.' 
In Latin : 

< A man {tohoee treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should havd 

been ruined by uy 
{e) Thus instead of 

*Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adept! sunt id) fugitive alicui aut 
gladiatori concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written : 

< Non vident Id se cupere, {quod H adepti sunt) fugitivo alicui ant giadia* 

tori concedi sit necesse.' {Ck^) 

0. Hence never write qui, quum is, &c., qtd, quum ejia, &c.y 
qui, quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — / cui quum^ 
dec. So urn qui, si ejus, &c., but ctijus si, &c- 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part I. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ^ a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer ®one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, ^a m an who, if a longer life had iallen-to- 
his-lot,^ would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, oa man who, if fate had kept* him alive ©for a 
longer o time, would have subdued the whole world, Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken £rom him his 
life prematurely,* would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of* all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slain* because he wished to ^ave them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil'* in death, ^ for that if any sense remains 
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after it,i it ought to be considered immortality rather than death. 

The power J of conscience is great, and those who neglect it, be. 

trayi* themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrine* both of duty 

and of morality :" those ^therefore who profess it seem to me 

to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 

India under his dominion, » but when he was returning thence, p 

was slain on his march by his son. 

* WoBLD should not be translated by mundus except when the meaning la 
UTthtrse. When the earth or its countries are meant, orbia teme or terrarum 
should be used ; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use contingity or aceidit 7 « reaervare, d immature. 

• perdere, t dvis. e Dod. inter/icere, h. Part I. 161, Oba., and 
end of 162. i ' in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). J vis. k indieare. Express 
both ipse and »uu8, Pt. I. 368. i disciplina. ^ Say, * of living well.' 

* perwncmt sustiiVere. « in potesUUem redlgere, P Use rel. adverb. — m 
cs^cipere. 



{On Rhetorical Figures.) 

1. Geminaiio, or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) CruXf crux inquam misero et lerumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. Eepetitio {ijtavaq)OQd)j when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) NihUne te noctumum prsesidium Palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihU hie munitissimus habendi 
senates locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunti (C.) 

8. Conversio {artioTQoqyfi), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigilite nihil te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, &c. 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) Qtt»9 legem tulif? RuMua. Qui^majorem partem populisuflragiis pro- 
hibuit? RuUue. Quia comitiis prsfuitl RuUua. Quia decemviros 
quos Toluit renuntiavit 1 RuUua. (C.) 

5. Traducdo, when a word occurring in a clause, occurs agaiB 
^intentionally and ^s ap ornament) in one or more subsequent 
clausoa, ^ ^ 
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(a) Hum tu hmninem appellas, qui si Msset Aomo, nunquam tarn crudeUCei 
vitam honiinis petisset. 

(b) Q,ui nihil liabet in vitd jucr.ndius vi/<^ is cum virtute vUam non potest. 
toUere. (C.) 

6. Folysyndeton (7roJlt;(n^3eroy), the using many conjunctioii% 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimico proderas^ et amicum laedebas, e/ tibi ipsi non consokboB. (C) 

7. AnnomimUio {naqwciMurta) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ut eum non laciie non mode extra Udvmi^ Bed ne extra Uetvm, quidoa 

quisquam Yideret. (C.) 
(fr) Hanc reipublictB pestem non paulisper reprimi, sed in perpetnom earn- 

primivolo. (C) 

(c) Expetenda magia eat deeemendi ratio, quam deeeriaandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. ' Oftoiowtwiw^ when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofiotozBlevTor, — ^Both occur in tiie following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Yicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. 'laoKOilov, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length. 
( j) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit : huic industria virtutem comparavit. 

10. Urx/^fTor (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

(a; Est igitur hsc, judicea, non scripta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimus, 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex nature ips^ arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non doctl, sed facti, non imbutl, sed inatituti snmus ut, 
&c. (C.) 

11. Cammuiatio (artifinalioli^) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Quia stnltus ea, eS re taces ; non tamen quia taces, e& re stultus es : &i 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura taciturn poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio {hroeyodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimm Crassus, juris peritorum eloqaentissi- 
mus Scaevola haberetur. (C.) 

IS.' Gradatio (xil?^ix|) is the mounting up as it were from one 

word to another, the preceding word being repeated, 

(q) Imperlum Qraecise fuit penes Athenienses ; Athenlenaittm potiti sunt 
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SjianiataB; Spartiatas BuperaYere Thebani; Thebanos Mac«(U$nes vice 
runt, qui imperium GrecisB brevi tempore aci^unxenint Aatam bello eiib- 
actam. {Ad Herenn,) 

14. 'AjrwruoTujcig is the purposely breaking off the discourse 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De noBtro enim omnium — ^non audeo totum dicere. (C.) 

15. Dissoluiio (aavvdetoy), the omission of the copulative con 
junction. 

(a) Qui indicabantur, eos vocari, cuBtodiri, ad tfenatum adducl joaait. (C.) 

16. Correctio (lnotv6^m<ng) is the correcting an expression pre- 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen vivit. Vivitl immo vero etiam in Senatum yenit. (C.) 

17. Duhitatio IS the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tu istud ausus es dicere, homo omnium mortalium— nam quo te digno 
moribus tuis appellem nomine 1 (C) (Here is also oponqpeti^.) 

Exercise 2. (On Rhetorical Figures,) 

(Lilteris deleciar.) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
[Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man* from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration' of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVKRSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified* 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new/ 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [CoH* 
PLExio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature? who is delighted with the discovery of truth? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Teaductio.] What 
do you mean? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
^what is the foundation (pi.) of ^all literature? [Polysyn- 
DETON.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and^ 
consoles. ['OfMiOTnmTOP, ofAOiatilsvtoy.'] Do you think it possibh 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should/be 
bound by the chains of lust ? [*Aptl&9tw.'\ Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself tc/be en- 
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tangled by pleasure ? [^AvufUTajioX^,] I do not cultivate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning ^has acquired for 
me glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Afosiofesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, <> a m a n who have never in my life pursued^ any 

thing but \irtue and learning? — ^What you have pursued ; 

but I am silenty lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing-accusation> ['AavpdnwJ] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights^ ^ and 
comforts oa m a n . [Coreectio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,i it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge from) these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitatic] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

" obledare. Camp. Dod. obUctaiio, b Dod. jmtr, « 359. d Dod. 

vtiua (2). • hmeOUsimus. f * of new things.' Should ' things ' be ex- 

pressed? C. 5. t expetere, 483, (2). h cormcium facere. » imma 

vero, J < amongst.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells o us in his b o o k o n A 1 1 i c a *, that the Athenians, 
having been praised*' by Pindar in one of his Odes«, set 
Bo high a value** upon the testimony of that^ great and sublime 
poet, that they not only' sent him many presents in return* foi 
it, but also raised I* a statue^ to his honour^ at Athens. No 
wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when" 
those who were -endowed with the poetic faculty" both re- 
ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded** with 
the most splendid honours. 

• AUieOt onun. b * because ^I. 516) they had been praised.* Since this 

clause is here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand V 
Why 7 (I. 460, a.) « * in a certain ode * (carmen). When * a certain ' means 

aparlievilar one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it should 
be translated by quidam. When certus is so used, it implies that one has good 
reasons for not being more explicit : Quoties ego eum et qucaUo cum dolore vuU 
inaolentiam certorum, hominum — extimescentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
rule may be, not to use certus, unless the meaning is, *a certain one^ — you hun$ 
pretty weU ighUh (or whom) I mean * d « To set a h:gh value on,* magnija 
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tere, Adupt this phrase to mean, * so high a vcUue.^ « Which pronoun 

phould be used for the * that ' of celebrity 1 -{L 381, b.) ( Not only — but also / 

here simply, et — et (both — and). s ob, h To place or erect (a statue), 

simulacrum or statuam ponere, tocarcy statuerey or {Nep^y eonstUuere. i What 

words express whole-length sculptured images 1 With what distinction ? (Dod. 
%7nago.) k <to him.* i This imperfect sentence must be completed: 

* it is not therefore wonderful:' for 'that' use *i^* w. » * When.' Doea 
the * when ' do more than simply dale the time 1 (See 1. 489.) » edfaeuUat§, 

• receivedr—<md were rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the samo 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice : thitf 
must be done by choosing such a phrase as ' to &e loaded^ presented^ Ac, with 
Rifts.' ^hoTwrtbus mactary, {Cic,) On the derivation of this word se« 
Part T. p. 103. (278, a) and note \ 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy'' the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cau-se the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion, *> his || accusers' had 

warned them beforehand** to be on their guard,* © telling' them 

that he was very powerful^ in speaking, and possessed such** 

ability » and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ° appeal 

the better. 

*• To destroy the credit of any thing ; prevent it from being believed ; oZiettt, 
or alicui reij Jidem derogare or abrogare. b < render it suspected to th« 

judges.' « Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

and a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also In this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of *Socra' 
tea* a speech^* — * hi a accuaerSy let it be : * ihe accusers ot Socrates^ and — * his 
speech ;* placing * the accusers of Socrates ' first. d To warn beforehand, prte- 
num&re, (X. 76.) • To be on one's guard, «W cavere, f (1. 460, c, !.; 

Express a *for,^ t Tlsbt very powerful^ plurimum posse. b Such, is^ 

so, id: repeat it before 'dexterity,' calliditas. i tis. 

Exerdse 5. 

[(p) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a paiticipie : (r) afier a 

word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, beingrejected 
withdisdain,^ accused* Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra ° accused Hippolytus. The creduloua 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest, ^ and cast him into the sea« 
Neptune ||came to the assistance' of his innocent grand, 
son ; and the chest fioated>> to the island of i Leucophrys. When 
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the inhabitants of the island opened" it (r), and learned what had 
happened^i they not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named the island Tenedos after him," Nay, they even^ wor- 
shipped him as a god ^ a f t e r h i s (jp) death. 

* Since It is left doubtful which was her right name, what word should be 
used for <or ? ' (Pt. I. p. 161, note a,) b < being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word for *refuaej* that means to refuse a pUtuure, whether a Hnful one «r 
not. Dod. negare (end). ^ Which is the best word for to accuse falsely 1 

(I. 201.) d apud, * plane. C. 9. f mdudare, implying to put inia^ 

and there shut up, often takes the ace. with in: but also the abl. Antoniuo or- 
vuitoBin cell6 Concordi4BindiisU,—-^p€meorattonem in epiatolam inciusi: 
indudere aUquan in euatodias. (Cic.) sferre opem, h dtferri (ad), 
i I. 140. ) I. 489. k Dod. aperire, i res. » To ofier any body 

the throne, dtferre regnum alicui. ^ ' from {de) his own name.' • Nay 

•—even: quinet. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulysses, according to fabulous history,^ might have lived* 
with* Calypso* in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred' even 
to immortality that* rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) wMch 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of « that 
opinion* of Teucer's, [that] * every man'sJ country is" wherever 
he 15° well off J ^ 

*• Not, quum Ulysaes^ but Ulysses^ quurrij &o. I. 489. b 'as it is In the 

fables.' « 1. 128, 130. d apud. * * Feminines in o (as echot 

Calypsoj DidOf Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in iU (ecAu«, Didus^ Sap- 
phtu)j tho Latin gen. onia being less common. The dat. and ace. end In o, oi 
in onif onem respectively.' {Zumpt.) Ramshom adds, that Csesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onw, ont, oncm^ one. f 1. 227. e I. 381 (6). 

- non itafacturua. i I. 441. k Dod. sententia, i quisqua 

« I. 460 (ci). *» I. 460 (6). • * I am weU off,' bene eat mifvL 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound*' opinion* of Grobryas's, 
and [one] which every day's** experience* confirms,' namely,* 
* that it is more difficult tojind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
many* men grow insolent,*^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

* AdmJSdum (ad-modum, <to a degree') is 'rery ' with adjectives, participle^ 
ftnd adverbs. fe gravis (weighty). c Dod. sententia, a A4j. quo' 
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fufumtia ; but see the next note. * Experierdia in the best prose writers it 

trial: * knowledge gained by experience' is usus^ or v>su8 reruni; res; tcmpus^ 
&c, [in Tac. also experientia.'] Hence experientia docet, and the like, should not 
be used, but tempua or rerum ttatta doeet. With rerum, usu8 the a4j« quoHdianvM 
should be left out. \yir^hsiB^apiJbua quanta experientia parcUJ Geor. 
L 4.] f ' declares to be true.' t videlicet as the second word. 

B DifT. 93. Dod. inoenire, i Dod. plerique, k Insoleecere was used by 

Sallust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
however, to use insoleniemjieri ; se intolenter ejftrre oxgerere^ &c. (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

{On the Theogony of Hestod.) 

Of all* the remains* of Greek literature that are now extant,* 
none in my opinion^ is more remarkable than the Theogony^ of 
Hesiod. For although |j tMs^ poem cannotv be compart to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject, •» and of its particular portions y^ or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that*f [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this grounds it 
appears even to deserve the preference"^ over those poems," 

b *AU — which* is expressed strongly by using quotquat instead of the simple 
relative. (For * of* seel. 165, h.) ^ monumenia. ^ ntperesae: *noyfj* 

kodie. d Dod. sententia. * TVieogonia, f Relative pron. t Omit 

* not ;' using neqtte — neque with the ablatives. h arguvuntum. i rw, pi. 

k I. 385. 1 catua. » * to be to-be-preferred.* part; in diis, » Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl. in i«, not Uma. poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis (not poematibua). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by* which he meant, not, as very many« 
subsequent*^ [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning' of the word, * space ' in which 
no matter is contained.^ For he says that* matter* was not 
created till afterwards^ To Chaos he added a connective^ power, 
because without such a power* matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created. 

* 1. 381, 6. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : < whom do 

fou understand {or mean) by a wise man 1 ' qwm tu inteUigis (or intelligi vie) 
KKfitnUtm? « Dod. plerique, d Simply posiea. * (See the first 

ttncB €>f Ovid's Metamorphoses.) t tignificatio* ff * which is «mpti 
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{vaemut) of all matter.' h copulairix, ici§, i Where we npeaX the 

BubstantiYe in this way, the Romans (being richer in demonstrative pronouiu 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronoun 
only. So also when we use another substantive with ' eucht* or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * thie prtnee ' wert 
used in reference to 'ii^ofufer' which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word * prince ' untranslated, and say 
^ fur he,* )*nor any thing.* What word for any (thing) 7 Pt. I. I 50 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an intricate*' and per- 
plexed* inquiry, whether the soul remains* (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our todies U 
also the death of our souls,* Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong^ that, having so many points of agreement toith 
swine,^ he should differ from them in this single respect,^ 

2. The Stoics allowi to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal j one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he^ may perchance^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war was» Agamemnon. 

1. * Ajmd, b perturbatua. « implicatue, <» permanire. • * whether 
that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.* 

f nefas, « * since {quumy I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 

•wine.' h * by this one thing.* 

2. '• tribuere. ) Dod. continutts. k JF^orte is ' cuxidentaUy* except aftei 
♦f, nm, num, n?, eequidj where it is the regular word for * perchance.* Here use 
fortaeee. » *had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

1. I am well again !• I know for a certainty,'' that I could 
jot find* a beginning* for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
to you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive,* 
f My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
weff three years ago'> at Ferrara :*» except that* this was [of] a 
»«ilderj [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left me^ on the eighth day cfter my seixure.i 
K was cured not only by medicine,™ but also by bleeding," by the 
advice of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not only pre. 
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scribed p for me himself, but also made up^ a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. * ConvaUacere, By what tense should ^ lam well ' be translated ? b < ce]> 
'.ninly.' Both eerte ado and certo ado occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: certe acio means, *t4 ia certain tfuUJknow^ car to aeio, ^I haea a 
".ertain hunoledge qf tha thing atatedJ Which should be used here 7 « Dod. 
invenire, ^prindpium, * more wished (opto^tttf) by you.' f qualias 
f * drove away from meZ/cirim abigere^ discuttre. i> Ferrasria. » nin 
'fuod. J * Mild/ mitia et remiaaua. 

2. k < A fever leaves anybody,' deoedU, {C): ab aliguo diacedit, Krebs warns 
against reliquU or deaeruU quern, Doletus quotes a febra relinqui from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i 'After it had seized me,' corripere, (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note *.) » medieamentOf pi. ^ miaaio aangitinia. « de, 
H * To prescribe ' (of a physician), renudia, medicamenta^ Ac, prteacribere^ prte- 
dpere {Cda.) ; pr<Bacriberey or morbopropcnere (Nep.)» i Muretus uses conficera 
ac condnnara {qf vMdi tha latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parara (Cic.). 
Columella has componercy Curtius in poado dilttere, which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opimon,^^ that a brave man should •» 
die by his own hands* rather than endure** any* great and bitter 
«jvil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion' was false ; [and] 
asserted,^ that they who acted thus, far from heivg considered 
brave, should he looked-upon^ as cowards, i and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able to endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity ^"^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy,* 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. • *it was commonly (ru/g-o) believed.* b I. 191. « *To die by one's 
OMrn hands,' lucem or mortem, aibi consdacerey mortem or vim aibi inferre ; manua 
Hid aferre, &c.t d Dod. ferre : choose the verb that means * to endure 

heroically.' • I. 392. f * that that opinion of men.' ff pronurUiare» 

i» *were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-bc-considcred 
cowards,' <&c. f;^ Non modo is sometimes used for non modo norit but only 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare, 

t f^aeinterficerej ae occidere^ are generally rejected ; but they <2o occur, though 
Sess commonly, (1) a a ipaum interfioert (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
2) : Crciaaum auapta manu interfectumy Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10 ; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, se 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) Q,uintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oratloc 
of Cloero^s, cxim ipae acse conaretur occidare, {Kraba,) 

12* 
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when the following clause is negative, or equivalent to a iMgaJvc, and botk 
clauses have a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not only not but not even ; w^ but scarcely. 

CMavur. 
Should the * not' be inserted or omitted herel i ignavua, (Dod. p. 234, 4^ 

2. J dodre. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it botfc 
ways : i. e. first as the vniter's opinion, and then as AritiotUa tfiew dated bg 
the writer, and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) k < and not (nefiii) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' Ac. Should equal be translated by teqmmt 
CBqiudiSf or par ? (D$d. 4Bqutu.) i auiem, »> ' an effeminate weakneM 

imollUiee) of soul.' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides being* an 
eager** and diligent imitator of the artifices,' which he perceived* 
them to have employed* for' moving^ and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes^ 
of theirs to his own orations. 

* * and not {neque) only was — ^but also introduced.' b acer. « sing. 

' t. e. not of any particular artifice or artifices, but ind eft nitelvj such as 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 1 I. 475, 476. * uti, 

t iiu S teraari, h enthymemaf alia. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre !•» 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but« nevertheless 
\vere supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.** I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening, • and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them/ 
who did not declare it as his firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
such language/^ the recoveryi of this excellent and religious prince 
must be ) quite given up as hopeless,^ \ 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion" have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one" [qffiiction'], to 
see'^ those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood ! 

I. * * sad' and bitter" lo ua.' (See p, 237,^.) b Natarra. « * whlcl: 



t 
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•Hnougfa, Ac—yet.' d <To arrive' (of a letter), ajftrri^ it being always 

InmgU to the receiver.—' Till ' What mood 1 1. 607, 508. • htri vesperi 

(yesterday in the evening). f *any (single one) of them.' I. 389, 390, 391. 

f ( To declare one's conviction ' (or firm belief), atatuen often with sic or it€L 
EgoaulemsineuUddidntaiumeaie statuo et judicOfnemi7ie7n----^habms9e, 
&c.. (Cic. de Or. 2, 28. 122 ; rUai hoc it a atatuiaae «, — te—:fai^iaruin,) h ita. 
i aaSua. J * that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, &c.' 

k * To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' dqUorara quid, — the e f f e c t {toeeping) 
for tho c a u 8 e (a perauaeion that tha thing ia hopeUaa Ac). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, &c., does not occur in Cicero or Csesar* Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use deaperara, deapertUur qtdd or (seld. in Cic.) da aliqud re. 

2. 1 * with our great evil.' » * how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, Ac, has received.* » Active voicc-^/Hio^iw pariSre, • * This 
•ne thing remained to — France,' Ac. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient^ poets, that there are in the ocean cer-. 
lain^ islands, to wliich the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life^ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
together*^ most delightfully and pleasantly, in a* most beautiful^ 
meadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright •» in that happy regioriyi the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature j] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning* the leaves of the . 
trees (p) are soflly stirred,! and delight" the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

*^ Dod. antiquus. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
be translated thus : " ArUigui acriptorea means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
m which they flourished has long been past; veteres, inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b * Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

B aancte rdigioaeque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
fathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
i inter se. * I, 393. f What is the proper word for heavtifvl^\^ ap- 

plied to objects that please the eight? [I. 212, note v.] s distinguere 

properly .to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of it. 
knitet diffuao lumine caelum, (Lucr.) i * there.' J 'all [things].' 

yiJlabellOfpl. ^ventHare. Xlt cmn.purpureaa ventilat aura comaa. 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to aoberproee; but as it is a representation of poetical descriptions, thid 
18 perhaps permissible here. » blandiri, What case 7 

Exercise 16. 
1, Ancient authors are not agreed* upon ;he reasonsi why this 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some assert^ 
that the favourite animal of each g^od was slain* before his altars ; 
.»iid thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on the 
»ther hand] U toas not lawful to offer a wild hoar to Venua,^ X be. 
cause that animal*^ had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
llood of the animal, % which he»^ hated : that thus a cock' waa 
Mcrificed to Night, because that bird seems^ to be calling forth 
tne day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] injlicts great injury wpon^ the olive- 
tiee. 

i. *■ ^Wc are npt agreed,' non satis convenit Inter nos (de aiUquE re). See Ex. 
IB, note a.) i> * To assert Ms n o t asterere, « ' that the [animal] which 

wan most acceptable (grattut) to each wtis wont to De slain,' &c, Relat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. d *and because a wild-boar had, Ac.—*- it was not- 

lawlld {nefa§\ that sacrifice should be made (rem divinam fieri) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.' 

2. • * thought,' putare. f gaUue gaUinaceus. t The verbs 9eem§ — 

in/ltcU express the reasons alleged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumsvance have any effect on the mood 7 If so, why 1 i> inaigidUr Uedtn 

(Cic. Tiosinsig niter diligere.) 

Exercise 17. 

It nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is withont ornar 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, image*/ 
and** pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of everj 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought a» 
this,^ let us confess what common-sense'^ itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not* better employed in any things than 
in the worship of God, nor eloquences^ better** than in refiningi 
and beautifying philosophy. 

• Dod. iTTMgo. Choose the word that means * any plastic work : In opposi- 
tion to tabtdtB, picturtB (pictures). b Use the fig. asyndeton, * in a word,* 
denique; * votive-oflerings,' doTiaria. (Liv.) « * this is impious (nefaritu) 
even to be thought.* Cogxtare, wniun aenotea the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exint without thinking or employing itself about something,'* is 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio. • neqtu 
— ntqut. t * any where.* Usquam follows the same rule as ullus, i. e. 
stands to negative and virtually negative sentences : alicubi and uapiam answer 
respectively to altquis and quispiams ubivia to cuitria^ QtUUbcL f dioenoU 
capia, h pr^Ioritu, i exootere. 
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Exercise IB. 

i. 1 should never have thought it possible'' that I could derive 
pleasure,^ I will not say^ from your^ grief, but from any<* [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged^ to confess, 
that it was most gratifying^ to me to learn»» from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly* grieved, as soon as J the news of my 
illness*' reached » you." 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other sourcey'^ than 
from your great* affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from^> very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue ^^ I have had no fonder wish* 
than to be loved') by you. 

1. • * that it would oe ' (that I could derive, <&c.) ^ » To derive or receive 
pleasure, pain, <&c., from any thing/ capere yoluptatem, dolorem, &c., €x aliquii 
re. c nonmodo. d I. 389-391. * 'the truth* must be trans- 
lated byreraCtrue things'), whenever the meaning is, ^what it true* Hru$ 
things* If a single thing is meant, the sing, vervm may be vsed. Veritas is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. f necetse est, I. 504 (1) ; take the second 
form. r grotissimus. h ' that (gtuxQ I ieamt.' intelUgere, the notion 
being, of ' being made aware.* i vdiementer, J I. 512. k vaUiudo 
(' state of health ') or infirma vaUtudo, Cic. has two or three times invcUUiuio, 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. i qfferri : aUaium esse, » * to 
where you are,* isttic, I. 387. 

2. a (from elsewhere,' oZtunc^. ^ eximiua, P 'amanofwhaterudi* 
lion and virtue you' were.' *i ' nothing has been more desirable (pptabUius) 
10 me.' » I. 348. 

Exercise 19. * 

1. Socrates, in thc^) dialogue which is entitled* * the first Alci- 
biades,' employed || a witty** and refined* artifice to check^) the 
presumption** of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per- 
suaded himself, with the characteristic self-confidence of his age,* 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knowledge 
(hat a statesman required,^ Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and "by proceeding from one question to another,^ made it plain 
from his own answers,^ that he had as yet obtained) no knowledge^ 
of justice and injustice. i 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
as considering'" himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and asserted') that he' was 
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not saying any thing whatever" of that sort against him, [but] that 

it was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confessiorf about 

himself. 
• 

1. ^ 4n$cribu b urbanus, which denotes refined and polished wit. 

* degans, Cicero speaks of an el eg ana jocandi genua: 'to check,' repri- 
mere. d Dod. auperfna. * quum, I. 489. ( 'which is wont to bo 

the character {ingenium) of that age.' What is the word for age :^ *H7ne of 
§^t?* t 'with all those things which had reference (pertmsre) to govern- 

kng the state.' ' To govertiy* admaUaifxaref of a statesman managing it under a 
sovereign power. i> 'by questioning step-by-step ' {paulatim), duintilian 

iuis paulatim eHutdicUur) pedetentim interrogare. i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' "To 
bring any body to that point,' aliquem ao perduceref uty Ac, ' To be plainly es- 
tablished/ aperU effici (ex), J Dod. invenire, k Dod. eognUio, 
I Juatumf injuMum : not the abatract justitia, but that which is actually iv^C 
or unjuat in practice. 

2. ™ 'because— he thought.' (On the mood after quod, see I. 618.) 

■ 'not— any thing whatever,' nihil proraua. • FaierL Translate 'd»> 

fimdedf* ^aaatrUd^^ by the hiatarieaipreaent, I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1, How highly the Athenians valued* || the poems of Homers 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming** [men's] 
minds with a love of honour^) and worth, *> may be perceived* from 
their having passed'' a law, thaf* every* fifth year, at^ the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none hut Horner,^ 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion toas,^ that laws do indeed enjoin » what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narrative i of brave and 
noble actions, and almost^ place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better calcuhtedi to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. ' To value highly, magni facere. How must this be modified to express 
how highly V ^ dignitaa ( s= worth, virtue) as in Cic. voluptaiem concea- 

turamdignitatii &c. ^ existimare, d I, 75. • I. p. 139, note' 

d, f Express the preposition ' in.' The Panathenaic festival, Panathe* 

natca (sc. solemnia). Varr. e < of him alone out of the whole number of 

poets.' 

2. k * thus they thought.' i Dod^jubere, y copioae expantre, k pro 
wmodwru i aj^/ior (ad aliquid faciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedaemonians paid a similar honour^ to Tyrtaeus. 
For though in general** they were indisposed' to poetic studies, and 
notf fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a lawy^ that whenever' an army [of theirs] was drawn up 
for a general engagement,^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempt* of death in their 
country's cause, J J by listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To -^chylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid» by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
afier his (p) death Jus plays should he * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet.^ ' 

1. ^ *To pay an honour to any body,' honorem aUcui haltr^ tribuere; honor$ 
ttliqwm qfficere: not honorem alicui exhibere, b eettroqui ( ss *in other 
respects,' *with this exception'). « aJienus, I. p. 77, note y. d juqujc, 

• Diff. HI. Idiom givon for *donH Wee to,' Ac. f *had appointed by 
law,' lege conetituere, ff < as often as,' qwdiee, h cum hoatibuM 
dimicaturue in proeinctu amatUUset, i Partidplt. Should you 
use spemertt corUemnerey or despicere? (V. M. 5.) )'for (pro) theii 
country.' 

2. k (the plays) 'of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets^should be 

♦ acted.' 

Exercise 22. 

(Dreams,) 

* Wo sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which** we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes" comes true ?'^ These are the 
words \of a philosopher (p) who is discussing* the unreality' of 
dreams, and asserting'^ that [even] if some' dreams f are confirmed* 
by the event, it does not follow** from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked uponi as [mere dreams]. For out of J such^ a number and 
I'ariety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever' 
came true** of what we f *ee when we are xsleep,^ 

» I. 302. s> I. 477. « I. 402. d * to come true,' ecaderey oi 

wcnirty both Cic. * txagUarty to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to work a 

point. f vanUoB. s comprobare. h to follow from any thing, ex aiiqad 
re ejffki followed by vt : here by ut ne : Pt. I. p. 38, note). I haberi, < int 
with abl. k C. 10. * I. 402. ^ perquUUm. 
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Exercise 23. 

{Semiramis,) 

1. Semiramis is said to YidLve gained a throne* from* a very low 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious^* and clever plan, Sh6 
had by degrees* obtained such influence over \\king Ninus/ that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to ask^ 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once^ thrown out* (358) in conversation, 
that there was^<*> something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told J her to name*' it openly and fearlessly, 
i whatever! it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, * to f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne and ad- 
minister justice^ for but**^ a single® day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all sJiould obey me [just'\ as they do you,'p 

1. » * To gain a throne,* ad regnum pervenire, ^ ex. « humtlu 
tt aJbjoctua, d Dod. astutua. * Dod. paulatim. ( ' had 
io bound {a»tringere) king Ninus to herself.' t petere. (See I. 252, 
Remark.) 

2, ^ aUquando, iinjicere, )jvbere^ I. 76. ^prqfiteri. 
I guicqitid tandem, "» tribriere, ^jua dicere, *> unua, P *as 
(q^iernadmodum) they do to you, so {Ua) they should obey me.* 

Exercise 24. 

{Semiramis continued.) 

The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
king's pleasure ;« that she for that day "f* was placed over^ them all 
with sovereign authority* and power. When (512) the*'* day ar. 
rived, the queen sat on^®* the throne in royal pomp.' Va^t crowds 
assemble [before her.] She at first, by way of experiments^ issues 
some commands of no great importance,^ 

• Certu9. • dido avdientem csw, with dat. of person. « * that so 

It pleased the king.* ^ prceesae, « imperium, f cuUub, im- 

plying mare than apparel only ; all the attendant cirifiimstances of a king* a 
.fitting in state. s < A very great concourse (coneuraus) takes place.* 

experiendi cautd, i * commands some things (ace.) of no '>> gresf 

jtoment. 
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Exercise 25. 

( Semiramis continued.) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,^ whatever 
the commanded,^ she orders the royal hody-guard^ to arrest* (75) 
ihe king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To jput him to death ;' he is put to death. In thu 
manners her reign of a day ts made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick,* and whose 
famous J hangingJ^ gardens were the objects of such admiration,^ 

*■ * When * = * as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood ? (514.) b aerio. 

c 4n all things.' With respect to the 'place of ' oZZ,' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as general, not as confined to aubstantivea only. d sateUUes 
ac stipatores regit corporis, (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; stipatorea corporis 
constUuU eoadem miniatroa et aatellitea poteatatia.) * comprekendere. 

f interficere, s Ua, h *from3) [that] of-a-day {diumua) becomes a 

lasting [one].' Lasting, diuturnxLa : there is a sort of play on the similarity ol 
sound in diumua and diutumiLa, This is called Paronomaaia, see above, p 
264. So non magia amore quam more^ (C. Nep.); in ore atque amort 
(Cic), Ac' i of brick, latericiua. i I. 381. k penailia, 

1 * had such admiration.' C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge^ of eloquence, * thought so 
highly II ofPlatOy that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak ♦ Greek, would use no« language but"> that**^ of Plato. 
And then^* Aristotle ! did he not** both lay down* the rules' of 
eloquence better than any other man^s and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

* in prvmia, b exiatimaior, « non aliua. d Nonne is, 

of course, the regular interrogative particle here: but *kcn is often uoed 
without ne in vehement questions — especially questions of appeaL' 
> tradere, f prteceptum, s unua omnium optime, ^ ' of such (0. 

10.) eloquence.' 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
in her [followers] such^ a firmness of mind, as« neither* the 
allurements of pleasure (pL), nor the fires* of pain (jp/.), no? Uie 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised' poverty, nor the 
thirst of honour {pL)y nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shakef and overthrow.^ 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
Decause> it is too high for) the power of the winds and tempests ia 
reach it :^ so the mind of philosophers is too loftyi and elevatedi 
to feel those whirlwinds" of desires (p) that rage and battle* 
together* on the ground for ^^^ things [of the] most worthleea 
[nature]. 

1. » effieere. h{B,ea,id. (See I. 483 (2)). < C. 9. * Translato 

neUher-^nor—wn', by I. 478 (4). •/cur (torch). f Dod. spemsre, 

t convdUre^ * pull violently from its place.' h labefactare, 

2. 1 propUrea quod : which is stronger than qviaot quod only, and gives mora 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Dlif. 94. k * to arrive thither,' 

00 pervcnire. i Dod. altuo (t). ^fatus (i^). » digladiaru 

Exercise 28. 



1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly^ difficult 
[task]. Consequently,* the Latin«* letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — ^[they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,* but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
courage* you therefore to hope with confidence,) and" not to doubt 
but"^ that, under my guidance,"^ you will ojie day^ attain" to | 
some** [considerable] facility in this accomplishment, as weU as in 
others.^ 



*■ 75. b oppido, « Quo (the relative adverb, instead of the de- ] 

n^nstrative eo), with the comparative adj. d * written by you in Latin,' 

Latine, See I. 63, note *. * I. 383. ' omni ex parte, f enun^ \ 

datus. fc rUtidioret et cuUiores, ijubeo, * I bid you.' I bene. ' 

k 1. 364. 1 aUquando, « Dod. invenire, » aUquie. <> 'of this 

kind also.' 

Exercise 29. 

{On a Recovery from Jllness,) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-repeat 
<»dly** with one* consent, that there was hardly any hope left cf 
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mp recovery,^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind^ 
as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it woa 
supposed, approaching' death : and asked nothing'* else* of*» the 
♦Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 
pardon the errours> of my past life, and, in that separation of body 
and soul, would not'* suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 
d^ree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

* vudieL b dictUare. • summua, * ^of my escaping,' 

emaUndi, * I. 66. f imminena. s aliuM, k I. 252, Obs. 

I €rraia. ) more violently, or longer.* Comparatives of rtkemetUer 

and diu. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same suhject continued,) 

But I hope that / have been allowed by God to remain in this 
tDorld,^ that the stains contracted'' in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight* and reject the 
temptations* of vice (pL), and pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, noble Sir^t that, as 
you stimulatch me to the ( p) performance of this resolutioni by 
your example, so you would be kind enough) to assist me [to do 
so], not onlyk by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to Grod in my behalf J 

^ * I (I have been left by Grod in this life.' b < To contract a stain,' maettr 

lam eoneipere : * to blot it out or efface it,' maculam ddere or duere. 
^ cmUtere, ^ ilUcebrce. * aaltem jam aenex. f C. 9 vir 

dariaeime. b incUare, > animi mei propoaitum, J dignarL 

k *not only— but also,' et — et: or in the usual way, noiiMfum— ^•ede/ionk 
» *foi me.' 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the comunctiia 

at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,» ingeniously interprets the response'' given 
him by Themis, (p) when he «.sked by what means'' he could 
restore the human race, {p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered < to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother/ || 7ie (r) made out' [that] || by the name of 
mother the earth [was* meant], and that stones were called* the 
bones || in her (r) body. 

■< The Ovidian Deucalion.' €hidianu». ^ tors, * ara. « iatel 

Ugen. * 8ubj., as being a thought of DewalUnCB. 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] submit to punishment with a better gracey^ when^ tliey 
think that they deserve to be punished.* Wherefore Aristotle^ Li 
his second book en the Art of RhetoriCy^ sets-down* this argument 
with others* among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,' and that what** they complain of**) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

» < bear II wUh a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Express 
' all mtn — wJieUy* by qaicunque (whosoever). « I. 486 (b). d « On the 

rhetorical art,' rhttoricu». • ponere, ( quoque. * * were the first 

( pricrea) in ^inflicting injury.' h == * those things which.' 

Exercise 33. 

Soon [afterwards] he feU iU of^ a * severe disease^ and suffered 
80 much from it^ for two* months, that his friends and medical, 
attendants feared for* his life, and** (p) though he fshook off the 
disorder,* it was^*^ but**^ very slowly indeed* that he recovered the 
♦bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

*• in morbum vncidere or cadere, b < was so shaken or oppressed by it f 

mmbo urgeri, tentariy qffligi (Cic), an^ictari (Com. Nep.). * &^S the two 

months being considered as one space, Bini * extra distribution em sig- 
nificat duo^ non separatim^ sed simul sumpta,* (Facciolati.) i I, 

231. ' * To shake ofTa disorder, m/orbum or vim morbi depeUere. i ad' 

modim. tarde ac lente. f pristintts. 

±iXerci$e 34 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely tound 
l^any thing] to cavil at,*» much less* to censure. Your judgment 
Is correct' and sure: your style elegant and in good LalinA 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because* it was**^ principally* by my advicei that you were 
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persuxded to add this accomplishment) of writing well, to your 
other graces* of genius and learning. 

* eeruura. b Diff. 108 (I). *To cavU at, ealumniari. « *mucb 
less/ nedum^* I. 443. d < and quite (plane) Latin * « I. 517, note x. 

* To make such progress,' tantwmprojvcert. r I. 516. h potusimumf 
I. 364. i Use the subst. cmctor. (See I. 364.) J < thought that thia 
credit (laua) — should be added,* — conjungere^ as it was to be, not appended to 
them but united with them. k orTumuTitti, 



Exercise 35. 

As if* my house were turned into an infirmary,^ theie are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask« you to defer** your coming,* which 
for^'^ many reasons I was so anxiously' expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.«^ 

* I. 494. b Sen. uses valetudinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is noaocomiunif from voaoKoitciov, « I. 252. d I. 75. • adventua 

f tantopere. e I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus :— 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus unum : 

Accipiatque dies mensis lux ultima binos^ 



Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy^ I grow"^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
i-nently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.' You will there- 
fore highlj/ gratify^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long a time,* during the Easter holidays.) The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you slmU have^ a bright' fire' in your 
bed-room. 

• L 407. b Dod. ignavia, « * age makes me.' d I. 489. 

• MM. t argumentum, e Gerund. b * will have done [a thing] 

moet gratifying,' graHssimus, i intervaUum. ) ferUe Paachalca. 

k ' there shall be prepared for you ' i focus. 



• ' Nedurfi Is rare iv Cicero, who generally uses non modo instead of it aftoi 
iw— ^trfem.' 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;• but they mekke up £tm 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness.* Many parts of themfi 
have delighted ine, but nothing more than the^' a£[ection, 'which 
you not only manifest* to me in my Ufe^me,^ but also solemnly' 
promise to manifesf* to my [family], when I am gone J 

^ ' are certainly rare,' raru* quidem, k cvmpeMore. « guaviiat^ 

A 'many [things] in them.* * amorem pnsatare (to rr^^^}fi'<^ bjjrab- 

Btantial kindness). f ' to me alive.' r tancte, h Diff 2 

( * ahull haoe ceated to be.* 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property*' [which is] small* indeed,^ but t» a tolera- 
bly good condition,* let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring J I am so strongr both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy, ** I seem as if I mights arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :j nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man || ^ro^ any ttung^ but"^ my laziness in let- 
ter-writing. J 

* Dc, b re» (pi.). ^ modicus. d 1. 383. * ' but sufficiently 
uninTolyed,' satia explicalua, (So Cic. provincia guam maxime apta e xp lica- 
taque.) t svb tempua vemum, ff * To be strong,' vigire, h ap<h 
plexia or apopUxia. i' to be able.' ) aitingtre, k ([from] any 
other circumstance,' re». i 'in writing letters.' 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men J* not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing!* [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost** their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertions'* and the danger they had been in,t they counted 
over before^ IViarius about thirty thousand arrows* [which had 
been] shot J into the castle, and brought to Mm the shield^ of the 
centurion ScsBva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
holes. J 

* In such enumerations the poaoeaawe adjective is often used, of course In 
Agreement, instead of partUwe gtn.y or ex, &c. CsBsar, especially. Is fond of 
this construction: thusno^^rt circUer aeptuaginta ceciderunt. (BeU. Civ 
1 40. *> To be [klUiid or] missing (i. c. loat in any way), deaiderari. 
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^ * Single* after general negatives, sach as ncTnoy nuUua, nequt qidsquiom oi 
ujUuBj is best translated by omninass* at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here Tumo — ommno, d I. 56,. n. * * when (qtmm) 

they desired.' (subj.) f 2a6or (sing.). «* i/ieir danger.* h *To 

count o"ver (again) before any body,' renumerart cut, i For military mat* 

ters Cesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Caesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always phioes the 
thmucmda first, then the gen.^ and then the number of thousands, that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, millia jtasswim decern ; millia haminum drei' 
Ut viginH, do. J * To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 

were), amjicere. k * the shield being brought (referre), \there] were 

found in it,' <&c. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Yen*" as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened^* their gates; and all/ hoth inhahitants<i and soldiers, came 
forth* to meet' Valerius %oiili their congratulations :^ Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'> the wall. Manlius, being 
brought"* before* Valerius, begs to be sent J to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that"* he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated^ the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished." 

^Veienses b V. M. 7. « universi, d oppidam (inhabitants 

of the town). * exire, t < To meet * is generally translated by obviam 

with a dat., ire {exire, &c.) obviam aiicui, ^ * congratulating.' h deduct, 

i ad, J I. 75. k C. 25. i conjungere aliquem cum aliqud re, 

^inaiumis. 

Exercise 41, 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from^> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house,^ and a field<> of 
certainly* not more than one acre, they"* formed an apiary* round 
♦.he whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up' the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make J less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sestertia 
by J their honey. 

*• I hate heard you say, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres, 
audivl te dicentem. b < to whom when a small country-house had been left 

by their father.' < agellus, d sane. * alvearium, i. e. a system of 
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bee-hives. . t cbtepire. f apiattrum. ^ Continue this m obUqus 

narration. i utptm. w ducerent, J * (o make so much by any thing; 

rteipere (with ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no* food [for them] naturally-growing** [there], the 
owner ought to sow what hees Uke best :^ such as'' roses, jRrild" 
thyme,* balm,' poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [s^veet- 
scented] rush,^ lucerne, i and especially cytisus, which is extremely 
good) for them [when] in health. For.it begins to flower at^ the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though" this is best for"'> [their] health, thyme is best with 
reference to the'' making of honey. • For *^ this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palmy becauseP the thyme is there good and 
abundant. 4 

» * not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturcUU, « * most follow.' d * tfu$e ore.' 
Oba. All the names are to be in the nngular. * serpyUwn* t apkutrum. 
r oeimwn, h cyperum, i medica (sc. herba), J tUiUagimu** 

k * from,' ab. i * to the other equinox of autumn.' What ia the word for 

' other ' of two things 1 » * as this is best— 40 thyme^' &c., ut^He, • tuL 
o mellificium. p quod. ^fretpient. 

Exercise 43. 

{On the Medical Art.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is^** 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not 'exist: since* even the 
most uncivilized** nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple* [remedies] for« the cure^ of wounds and diseases. Among**) 
the Greeks, || however ^ it was cultivated considerably^ more than 
amongst^ other nations : andi [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since i .^culapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat^ more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancy,^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god.^ 

^ V. M. II. b aUfuidem. « imperitissimus. d prompttu (1. o 

cady at hand) 'ad. r auxUium, i. e. help against them, whethei 
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mhdU or partial cure. s allquantOt 1. 402. h in^ with aU. l <xc 

^uipoUquumt with subj. ^paub, i vvJgaris, « 'was roooived 

into the number of the gods.' recipL 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject contintied,) 

After* [him] || his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, fi>ll owing 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no^> inconsid- 
arable* service to their comrades.** But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid against' pesti- 
lence,'' nor^> the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to curet wounds with the knife l and medicinal appli- 
cations. ^ From which it [plainly] appears,'"^ that these [were] 
the only branchesi of medicine which™ they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was^°) from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

» Demdt. b * Trojan.' « mecUoeris, d commUiUmea, • proponere^ 
with infl t The regular words after negatives are quitquam and vUua : but 

aiiqiiiB is sometimes found. According to MaUhxa this is : * when the thing 
either TeaUy exists^ or might besuppoied to have existed,* (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use aUquit here : and see 1. 160. sin, with abL k Ddd. hies, i \, 

M. 19. )ferrum, k nudicamentum, i para. » Diff. 8. 

a * Author' is never auetor (but scripior, dc.) except when, as here, he is our 
aiuthaHiy for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued,) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies^ agamst 
bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good health,^ on 
account of their good habits* [of life], which neither sloth"* nor 
luxury had corrupted. For* it is'"^ these two [vices], which first' 
in Greece, and then*^^ amongst"^ ourselves, have injured' [men's] 
constitutions. And consequently,^ this complicatedi [art of] 
medicine, which was unnecessary in former daysy and is so now 
amongst other nations,) enablesi^ but a very few^ of us to reach the 
beginning {p7,) of old age. 
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^ inter nvUa auxiliay followed by gen. k < yet that It generally (plemmqiu^j 
teil-to-men's-lot (contingere) good.' • mere; a Dod. ignavia, 

• Hquidem. i prw»f there being only hoo cases mentioned. t q;0Ugeret 
'constitutions,' corpora, ^ V. M. ^. i multiplex. J * neitha 
necessary in former days—nor amongst ") other natl(»8.' In former days* 
oUm. y. M. 9. k * Enables to reach,' perducit ad, dc. i vix cUiqtU. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force^ was besieging troops which had jfd 
miffered no loss or disaster,^ they being* [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day* a great number of ships 
arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
wind blow from any quarter that was not favourahle to some of 
them J He,f on the other hand,^ having consumed all the com 
round ahout^^ was in great distress ;J but yet his men**> bore their 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mind' 
that, aAer^^ suSering the same [hardshipsji in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,"* put an 
end" to a very fi)rmidable* war : they remembered p that, after*^ 
suffering great distress' before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a. victory* over mighty 
nations. 

^ militum mtmertu, b copus integrtt atque incolumee. According to Dod. 

tTtcolumU and integer both mean * unhurt and untouched ;' integery opp. to * being 
attacked^* tnco/uniM, to * being wounded.' D5d. salvuB. « quum illi, d 69, 1. 1 

• undique. : i ' nor could any wind blow, but {quin) they had a £EiTourable 
course from some quarter (pars),' * Could ' should be the . imperfecty as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. ff ipse, h aidem, ifar and tnde, 
J angustitB (a 'strait'), pi. k * these things.' (See I. 24,) i See I. 24. 
» patieniia. » conficere. © maximus, P I. p. 72, note q. « inopia 
(distress for provisions). ' V. M. 21. ■ * To gain a victory,' victortiu 
or victoret decedere^ with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,<^ L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
(p) had left in command of the camp,^ being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance* of the cohort with two 
legions. On his. (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || ?u>/'*.[so much as] stand* the sight^ and [first] shock ol 
our [troops], but [as soon as] {p) their first ranks were broken,' 
the rest turned their backs and fled from the field." But Sange 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any great 
distanced 

2. Now) many men think, that if he had chosen'*^ to pursue 
them more warmlif,^ the war might have heen terminated on that 
day : it does not however * appeari that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :°* for the duties'^ of a lieutenant are one,» those of a 
general another :• the former p ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to his instructions y^ the latter? to decide without restraint 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 

affairs, 

• 

1. * I. p. 141, noteg. b *had placed over the camp,* praficere, 

» I. 242 (1). d ruque vero. ^ferre, t D5d. vidert, t < To 

break the first ranks,' primos d^ieere, h loco eederc i longivs. 

2. i At. k acrius. 1 1. 297. ™ repreheTidendus. The ad- 
jectives in -abUf -ible, may be translated by the part, in dtiSf when they mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what can be done. » partes. 
• I. 38. P alter— alter* « adprisseriptum Ubere ad nimmam rerum 
tonmUere. 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the"^ works he had begun^ to 
raise, not at certain intervals,^ as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts,^ so that [the par- 
tiesi touchedr * each other, and [all together] JiHed up the wJiole 
line of works. ^ He orders^ the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begs) thenx not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates J Nor" was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual"" of so indifferent • and sluggish? 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleeps that night. 

» 'He* (of the general), ipse, b imtUuere, « 'certain spaco 

being intermitted.* d * as was the custom of,* &c. • superior. 

f perpetuU vigUiU ttaiiombusque. f * disposes, being the historical pres- 

ent. What tenaeo would both be correct iiere 1 I. 414. b rmmUionem ex- 

plere: explere, to leave no gaps ; complere, to JiU as full as a thing will hold. 
I * to order to patrol,* circummUtere. J hortariy I. 75. ^ * To be on 

wie*« guard against any thing,* eavire ab aliqud re i * to observe the secret 
exits (exitus) of individuals,* singuli homines. ^^neque vero: the vera 

idding emphasis to the assertion. » * any (one).* What word for * any ? ' 

1. 389—391. « remissus. P languidus. « as to rest,* con- 

fuieacere. (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. 
(Death of Polycarp.) 

1. When* they farmed* || there,*** he being* from** his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] dlhwed to ride upon an ass^ 
a great concourse {pl») took place both of Jews and Pagans * 
some* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassion^ 
cm his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from** their hatred against' the Christians, and especially because 
Polycarpus had prevented the offering of sacrijlce^ to the gods of 
their country. 

2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidi 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over^ to the executioners to*) be burnt i alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met" him :• [and] said weeping, ' 
Poly carp, what undeserved treatmeni art thou receiving pp he [re- 
plied] :« * But not unexpected' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* ineet with this fate .'*' 

1. *• vbi : what tense? I. 512, 514. b pervenire, I. 296. « quumf 
with subj. d * riding upon an ass,* asino vehL * Instead of making 
these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by (fuum with subj. 
Some^-btU mott; alU—plurimivero. ( miserari. s I. 156. k maxi' 
meque quod, i tacrajleri prohUmerat, 

2. J Diff. 2. k tradert. i comburi, ^famUiariter tUi. 
n obviam. esse » is quum. p ' what undeserved [things] thou art 
suffering l^ "^hiUciUe, ' inopinatus. * deinde, ^Tiunt 
exitum habfre. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort^^ me, but [you 
oxhort me who am] now^, by Hercules, •> running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions'* upon" 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps* with my ardent zeal accora. 
plish^ what often happens to travellers, f when they make haste ;« ^ 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened*" to rise later than | 
they intended,) [yet] by quickening their speed,^, they arrive even 
earlier I at their journey^ s end,^ than if they Tuid Iain awake aU the 
morning ;» sc I, since I liave so long overslept myself^ in the oh 



i 
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servancep of this man, [though], hy Hercules, you have many a 
time tried to awake me,' will make up for my laziness by 
running. 

^frateme (adv.). b mehercule. The Tunof ia to be made emphatic by 

quidenL « amferre. d studia (pi.). " him = him whom yoa 

mention, &c. What pron. should be used for *A«?* I. 377 (c). f Ei^o 

vero : the vero adding emphasis to the statement. ff V. M. 15. 

n effUert. \ V. M. 22. J vtOz, k properare. i cUius, 

™ * whither they wish,* vdle, » de mvM nocte vigHare. <> kt^ 

dormire, P colere. I. 359. ' * you by Hercules often rousing: mo * 

* corrigerc. 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in JSicily was refitting his old ships of war,» and commatuL 
ing the states to 'provide new ones for him.^ These [objects] ho 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,« he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed^ 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops^s that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey,*^ho, 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect,^ had begun) an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] quesjybned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted*^ that he had"* every thing ready and 
in good orders for'^^ a war. 

^ navea longas. b < was commanding new [ones] to the states.' So 

impeTarefrumentum civitcUibuSt <&c. ' ^ In Lueanis BruUiisque. The name 
of the people {Lucani) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri- 
tory. ddeUcius habere. * exigere, f nvmerus, sin condone. 
Use the pr<B8, historicum, i> imparatiaaimtu followed by prep. a&. *alJ 
things.' J susdpere. k Diff. 47. - apta et parata. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusium 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,^ 
the rest such as he had formed" out of the new levies, and filled 
up* on** his march : for he had sent Domitius's" cohorts straight' 
from Corfinium to. Sicily* He found that the consuls were gone* 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceius 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts j nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there for 
the purpose of holding** Brundusium, that* he might the mwx; 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [inerelyl 
stopped there for" want of ships. 

*■ mandata. ^ * three [of them] veteran [legions J.' veUramu 

• dUectiu (fling.)* * compUre, • Domitlanus (adj.). r proUmit 

f prqficiaeL h obiin^e. i What word {or' that T 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body -of young men^ were rashly taking arms; 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon^ the unofTending^i 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was**^ I who 
strictly charged* the quaestors not to supply money ' for the pay- 
ment J [of the troops] : it was*'*> I who, (p) when the arsenal »• was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented^ [any] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was"^ by my 
exertions, and mine aJone,^ that an unnecessary war was not brought 

about. 

*" concUare. hjuventu9. ^ manu lacessere, ^ quUttia. ^iniermmar 
(Ter. followed by ne), ' tumptus, « tUpendium, h arvMmentarium. 

I • by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, optra^ «, ting. (Comp. Cic. 8olin$ 
trim meum peocatum! in uniua med salute,) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain' and variable' the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled** and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what* unfaithfulness'' 
there is in friends ; what* simulations* suited to times and circum^ 
stances,* what* desertion** [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what« cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,^ be a* 
time, and the day will comef sooner or later y^ when you will miss* 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy J 
person, and the high spirit>f of the bravest man tliat ever lived J 

* ratio. How to make wvcertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (6). 
hvagw, «Caut. 21. d Plural. • aptus ad tempua, tpnfeda 

(assuredly verily). ' ^ Ivcescere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine). 

\ aUquando, i denderare. In this construction the avbj, pretaU is to be 

used: not the fut. indicative. ) graoiaaimua. k animi magniiudo. 

On the position of the two genitives see Introd. 27. i 'The bravest mail 

that ever lived,* ununpost Jvominea naioa/briiaaimua vir 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you tryir^ to find*' a new method of governing the state 1 
VVhy,*» you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out, 
at a vast outlay,^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,»» you can- 
not by taking counsel (jp^.) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?*•> Why,^ you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,' secure** the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

* quccrtrt, b orf. « V. M. 2. d » by making very great 
outlays.' aumptvs, • conferre, f opts, e tiocenics, h custodirt 
(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
flung their lives away*^ for the sake of avoiding some^ disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting"* the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elaea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom thai prince^ hid a 
large force in his fortified toums,^ that he might not fall into his 
hands f* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrust* his riditig-stick*^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged* by the violence of the pain^ 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,) and [thus], whilst^ 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the diS" 
graceful violation^ of his dignity." 

* * sought death voluntarily,' mortem uUro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gerert 
{bellum cum). ^ Only a pronoun. d * had a great number in garrison.' 

in dUionem ejus pervenire, f areeaaUa ratio mortis. fS dirigere. 

k a riding stick, virga, qud aliqui* ad regendum equum tdUur. The tense oi 

the verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. f accendi. 

I * stabbed {cotifodere) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 509. i turpUudo. 
■ mq^ntef ; which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, Ac. 

Exercise 57. 

It was ever my persuasion,^ that** all friendships shDuld be main- 
tojucd* with a religious exactness,^ but especially* those which' 
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are renewedf afler*^' a quarrel :^ because* in friendships [hith 
erto] uninterruptedj a failure'^ of duty is easily excusedi by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, to^^ put a worse construction^ upon t7,of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation, • any [net^] offend 
he given,^ it does not pass for negligent, hut wilful ."^ and is not 
• imputed'^ to inadvertency, but to perifidy. 

* 11 ' / have always thought.' b Connect these two clauses by gmtm — turn 
Jboth—and), « tueri, d <with the greatest scrupulousness {religio) and 
fidelity.' * * In quum^itan, the turn is often strengthened by vero, certe etiam^ 
prcBcipuef maximej f I. 476. ' reconcUiari in gratiam, h immieiiuB, pi. 
i propterea quod, ) integer, k pngtermUtere, i defenderc 
^excuaatio, ^gramus interprdarL ^reditua in graHam, 
P * any thing is committed.' I. 38^—91. ^ ' Is not thought neglected, but 
violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressing 
them,^ * Know,' he says, * that in a very few days from this Hme,^ 
the king will he here^ with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light- armed** [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me. 
who have certain knotoledge ;' or, assuredly,^ I will order their 
(j;) to be put on board** the oldest vessels [in the service], sad tc 
be carried to whatever country the loind may happen to take 
them.' 

* * to an assembly.' ad concumem vocare^ advocarCj or amvocare, — m concumem 
advocare, (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hie, in agreement with * days.' la I. 311 
pauda hia diebua is given for ' afeto daya ago J It may also mean * within a few 
days ;' the hie marks ntarneaa to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking), 
on eUker side. « adeaat, d Iwia armaturce, * DiiT. 88. f Sec 
above, Ex. 3, c. amiper turn habere. Compare perapedum habere^ absolutum ftabere, 
1 . 364. ff aut quidem : the guidem adding emphasis to the aut. h Y. M. 23" 
I ' by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' quicunque. 

Exercise 59. 

On"> his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who *com- 
.Tianded the legions, being compelled by the critical state of affairs,* 
♦.akos [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
uvo divisions^ facing different ways,^ that he may not (414) bo 
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surrounded by the cavalry. Thus, though his farces were i»/b* 
rior,^ he kept his ground* against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance^ the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support' of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,^ that* the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly o0ered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,} and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

* necessaria res, b para, « diversuSy in agreement with aciea. 

d ' having engaged {congredi) with an unequal number.' " auatinsre (to 

support : to bear without yielding). Use the hUtorical present. r V. M. 24. 
r ?vi)aidium. Use the construction 1. 242. h < suspecting [that] that would 

be which happened,' acddcre or corUingere, Why 1 M. L. 1. i * Ui is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where quod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and inf. J Pres. 

tiiBtor.-^inmere, 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes* of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops:** the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter-quarters,* he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions,^ having made great despatch, clears the pass,^ 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

^ administrarc. b circum ea loca. ° acdtus. So saUus Thea> 

mopylarum, (Liv.) d pnesidia, « ' which were-in-winter-quartera 

{hiemare) further-oflV f * as had been commanded.* ^ prcRsidium tz 

taUu dtjkere . dejicere in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writing, that the writer 

put3 himjjelf (as it were) in the time when the letter toill he r^c- 

ceiDed^ and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he teas dofng , 

13* 
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and so uses the mverfecl and pluperfect instead of the prcsetU and 
perfect. 

2. Thus : < I h a V e nothing to write,' nUiil hah eh am quad 
icriberem : *I have heard no news,' nihil novi audzeram. 
And this extends to the adverhs : instead of * yesterday,' we find 

* tJie day hefore,' 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup 
|>ose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epistolam scripsit, nihil hah eh at quod scriheret, neque 
enim novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnes mcas epistolas re- 
scripserat pridie, SfC, 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela- 
lively to the time of wriUrtg stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
maximi et feci semper et facio) : nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although J have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
by a*'^ strange unwillingness^ to write»> [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing* [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood^* without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
nore every day," because I am * persuaded that you' flove'' yaur 
itudiess in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as* 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take pains J to employ, in what you 
write'' to me, the phrases' which you have observed in their 
works : that this"* itself may be a proof" to me of the * accuracy 
loith which you read them,° Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

• Use the favorite form nihil est quod (477). t odium, « terbero (cmis). 

* What adv. expresses ' to where you are/ * to your neighbourhood?* I. 387. 

* Distinguish between quoOdie^ indies. Which is used in both senses 1 I. 69, t 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
iccusatives would occasion. ' amuse yourself,' oblectare. See Dod. oblectatio. 
t lUierarum studia. •» * *accurately.' » * which.' J dare operam 
(followed by 1^). ^ shall write — shall have observed {^notare) : the conduct 
being recommended as what should be followed in future, iloquendi 
genera, « Express r«. ^ Jdcmfacere cujua rci, » *ef your*accu- 
racy In rcadinc; them.* 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as often* encountered^ toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning* of my manhood •{■scattered ly my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and j-won<* safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first' hurried me off, 
though not yet of the legal age,' to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths." Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war 7 are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for** our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst** you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.* 

*■ ' so many ' [toils, &c.]. A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
«trictly accurate way, wliere tot refers to qttoties, (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; «t 
tot c<m8tUibti8 meruisBctf quo tie 8 ipse consul fuisset.) * under my command,' 
ductu meo. b auacipere, « I. 179. d qiuerere (which is often used 

oi a successful search : nearly = irwenire), •To * do,* when used in this 

way as the reprtsenJtcUwe of a preceding verb (here to be doing :=itobe deciding)^ 
IS mostly /occTfi, biit sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. f First— then 

may often he translated by turning the verb with ^JiTst\ into a past participle . 
tnus * me, being hastened away— you destroyed,*. &c. *To hurry a man off, 
projictre (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
s * against [my] age,* contra tBtatem. h quum-^nterinif words often used 

Indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it should have been, 
i * scarcely one-year*fl pay has been given by you.* One-year's, cmnuus. Pay, 
Hipmdium; but sumptus when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
CO <^fray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 
(The same subject continued,) 

By the immortal gods, is it^'* that you think I serve* tor a trea- 
sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay 1 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
seeing thaf* (p) though I had received from you only the name 
of general,^ I raised an army in forty days, and drove Tback<* the 
enemy, (/>) who were already hanging over Italy,^ from the Alp:* 
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into Spain. Over' these [mountains] I opened* a diflerenf* road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more convenient 
for us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raised» troops, and much inferior [in number], 
stoodj the fivst attack of the victorious' Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or toith any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to m^ 
ovm popularity with them would Jiave suggested,^ 

* prtBstare xficem (alicujua ret). b qtdppe qui : here with indie. L 482. 

e ( of a command,' imperium, d aumvuwere. < in cervicUnu jam 

Italia agere. Nearly so: ni<?ic in eervicibus rumu9f 'are immediately 
upon them:* bdlum ingena in cervtcibu» erai, 'impended:* bothLiv. 
r per, s V. M. 7. h ' different from,* alius aique. i runms. 

) matimre, k ex ambitume med. The kind of ambUio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter 
quarters, &e. 



Exercise 64. 

(The same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken oi 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger^ than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro,* the battle at the Durius,* the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent' enough to you • 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,ff ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them] : and each, [if] || victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you to* attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
€part from those of the state.) 

<^ ' Why should I after this {dein, for deinde) enumerate? b < the thing 

{9ing.) has more weight.* plus valere. e The Xucar. d The Doura 

• Use participles. I. 359. f darus, s reddere, h (is ipven ta 
neither.' > I. 75. 1 privtUim. 
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Exercise 65. 

{The same subject continued,) 

Either I (jp/.) or Sertorius have laid toaste the iohole of hiiher 
Spain, and cut offaU its inhabitants ;•■ except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional^ burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained^ the army of Metellus 
with money and com, but now, in consequence of a lad harvesty* 
that [country] hardly supports itself,* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will removeff itselfyrom this 
countri/^ into Italy, $ against my toiU, indeed, but according to my 
predictions,* 

*■ 'have wasted hither Spain to extermination/ ad inter>ificionem vaatarc. 
k Express by the adv. vUro (properly meaning, 'further on'). See I. 237. 
• alere, d maliafructibus. • * itself hardly gets en.* agitare, 

f contumere. ' travsgrtdi, ^ ' hence.' i * ( being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling.* 

Exercise 66, 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached^ a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers'* to the highest of all the hills in sight;* ami orders them tc 
make all possible haste to take possession of this,' with the intention 
of following them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were maldng for 
this hill in an oblique Ime, the cavalry of Marius {p) saw [thenij 
and charged the cohorts ; who** did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but {p) were surrounded 
oy them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies* 

• novUaimttm agmen, b nanoiaci, « mUtere. Use thi» historic 

cRi present. d cetrati, •' * to a hill which was the highnst of all 

kn bight.' D5d. videre (4). f maffno eurtu conctkUoa oceuparc 

f * with that intention, that ho (vould follow.* h 'nor did the 

targeteers stand,' Ac, 



] 
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Exercise 67, 

I have received your three"> letters : but in the last tliere were 
Bome [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when 1 come to your part of the vsorJd;^ and shall 
pull your ear,' that you may be for the future more attentive 
wihen you write^^ and avoid at least such blunders,* as even Ui^ 
hoys^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to f take away any^ [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

*- ' it is plain,' ./aci^e con^at : ' to be thinking of something else/ ahud agert, 
b < to where you ore :' to be expressed by an adv. derived from istCy the demon- 
Btrative of the second person. I. 387. « auriculam pervdUre. 

* *in writing.* • «rrorortfotoa9mt» (a solecism). f puentlns. 

8 * to be learning one*s accidence,* primia Uteris imbui. ^ I. 389 — ^391 . 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasure^*^ as every thing [does] that 
proceeds^ from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children** are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter-writing^ is delightful to me. laend you 
it' back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed."* Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spiriu tlic 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which 1 
have always exJwrted and urged you to follow.^ I have, by my 
report! [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :" and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they f may be disappointed* in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

* ' [was J II sweet to me.' b prqficisci {db aliqito). ^ By mvUaptecart, 

^ja/clL ^libmter, (in Uteris. ff* it itself.* h « We agree [to 

ito any thing],* conohiU intei nos, i dulcissime ac suacisatme. i magno 

mimo. k ( and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.* i testis 

tnonium, ^ magnam spem {alicujus) apud {aliqtitm) ctmcitare, ^ omni 

turd on etudw providerc. « spcsfaUit aliquem. 
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CAUTIONS. 



1. (d) Take care not to translate the English inf., wlien it expi cases a purpose, 

by the Latin infinitive.— To make out whether the iniin. expresses a 
purpose, try whether yoit can substitute for it *in order thatj^ or *that, 
(6) The infin. after ^have^^ *«,* is to be translated by the part, in due, with 
the proper tense of esse. 

(Enff )\^ ^^* something to do, 

I There is something for me to do. 
{Lot.) Something is to be done by me. 
(c) ' T?iere is something for me tq doj* may also mean, there is somethipgf 
which I may do^ est aliqmdy quod again, 

2. In translating *ago* by abhinc, remember, (1) that it must precede th« 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal^ not an ordinal^ nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the acctisative is more common than the abL 
(a) Hence abhinc annos qxmtuordedm, is right ; t&rtio abhinc annOy quarto 
decimo abhinc die^ doubly wrong ; tribus abhinc annis^ or tr^ abhinc 
annosj wrong. 
8 Take care not to translate *from' by *a* or 'a6* in the following con- 
structions : — 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, ^c.^from^ capere voluptaUm^ 
dolorem^fructuTny desiderium ex (not ah) aliqud re, 

(2) To hear/rom any body, audire ex aliquo. 

(3) ' From [being] such — becomes so and so,' — ex, 

(4) From such a distTict, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex, 

(5) To recover/roni a disease, convalescere cormorbo. 

(6) To retum/roTTi a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) Fromf =s * on account of,' propter, • From their hatred against any 

body.' 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dcjlcere {Cces.) i aeex 
muro prsBcipitare {Cic.), 

(9) From^ ^sz outoff ex. 

i . When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 
careful not to omit the demonstrative is, ea, id, or ille (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determinr 
tliis, try whether you cannot substitute Hhat* for * a' or ^theJ 

(a) Thus : ^ the oration which he delivered,' &c. ( = that particular oration 
which he delivered), e a oratiOf quam habuit, Ac, 

(6) So, when a substantive is defined by a relative adverb, the 'a or *<^i?' 
is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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{Eng.) There will be a day, wA«n, &c. 

{Lot.) There will be that day, irAen, &c. (^iim). 

(l^n^rO T^ day will come, irA«n, <&c 

{Lot,) HuU day will come, uhen, <&c. (^uum). [Goinp. Caution 13., 

5. Be very careful not to translate the Enghsh infinitive after a substantive of 

a((jectiTe, by the Lot, infnitvce, unless you have authority for it. Al' 
ways consider what the rdation la, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in di7\iyad with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in dua) 1 by a r^laiwt tkniae^ dc. 1 

Thus : A desire to pray^ ss a desire of praying, 

A knife to cut my bread vnth^ =: (1) a knife for eutUng my 
bread ; (2) a knife, with tphich I may cut my bread. 

Ob8. The *for cutting my bread* will not in Latin deprad on kntfe^ 
but on the verb : a g. I borrowed a knife for catting my bread with, = 
^for the purpose of cutting myhread^ I borrowed a knife,* 

6. Take care not to translate * assert* =r * aff^rm^ by asserere, but by afftrmare^ 

. confirmaref dicere, doore^ prommtiarej &c, ; or, if followed by a no< oi 
other negative, negare. 

7. Take care not to translate ^?umaur* by honor or honosy when it means not 

*an honour^ (i. e. external mark of respect), but *1he inward principle 
of honour^ {honestas); or 'integrity^* * trusttDortfUness* (Jtdes), 

B. From nemoy let me never see c but nuUius and nulla ; or (after nega- 
Neminis or nemine ; ( tives) cujusquanif quoquam. 

9, When a clause that/o^fotrs another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it is 
often necessary to place in it a word from the' preceding sentence. 
Thus : < Alexander was blamed | because ?ie indulged in drinking*' 
* Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.* 
(a) This is especially the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first. 
0. From our havkig hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 
tence, it is very diflBcult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus: *I desire 
something* very much, (the ' soTnething* being emphatic) would 
become : * there is somethings that I desire very much.' Hence 

^:^ In a sentence beginning with * it is* or * it vxis* before ^that,* the 
^ it is* 01 * it was * is omitted, and the sentence with * that * made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 
(Eng.) It is the manufacturers, tfiat I complain of. 
(Lat.) 1 complcdn of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with * it is but* or * it was but* and followed 
by * that,' Ac. 

{Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 
{Lot.) He did not recover but (= except, nut) very slowly. 

II. The boy has but a stupid head, v 

Who always for a but* puts sed 

• Instead of Hhat^* which is here a relative, who or whiA may ooccr. ^ft is 

^he farmers <if whom I complain.' 
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Or at : for other meanings * btU * has got : 
*-OrUy,* * earccpV * at least;* or *who* with ^notJ 
(1) ' Stay but one day ' = stay only one day (solum or mode), 

(2) ' Do &u^ stay ' = at least (or a< oU events) stay («a2^em). 

(3) * Nobody hut Csesar ' =: nobody except Caesar ivdsi or preeter). 
M) * There is nobody but thinks '= there is nobody tr^does not think 

(quin or gut non), 

(5) * Not to doubt but or but that ' . . . ss non dubitare t^utn, Ac 
So * before another adjective, as in ^ a man of no great learning^* must be 

translated by non, not nuUua, 
13. * 7)^' when it relates to something that preceded, is often to be translated 
by a demonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that * the day * ar- 
rived, it must be *that day* in Latin. 

i;^ Hence, when 'the* means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, In other words, 
when for * the* we might substitute ^that,* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 

A * TTuUf* in a clause following a comparative with ^imm, or aliuSj maUcj dc, 
is not translated. 
(Eng.) I had rather support my country's cause than that of a private 

man. 
(Lai.) Patrice c a us am malOf qtmm privatisttUinere, 
.5. Take care not to translate * of* by a gen., in the following constructions ;-* 
(a) To deserve well of way body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(6) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqu^ re. 

(c) To be made qf any thing, factum esse ex aliqusl re. 
{d) A book of mine, liber meus. 

(e) How many of us, three hundred of us, &c. See Pr. Intr. Pt. 1. 17^ 
175. 

k6. Take care not to translate *on* or 'upon* by miper^ in the following con- 
structions : — 

(1 ) To lavish, &c. — upon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in sollo sedere. 

(4) On this being known, ) , ^^ ^^^ ^ , ^, ^, 
Upon , > 

(5) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes sv^per) aUgud re. 

(6) On descrying the troops, ' the troops being descried,' abl, abs, 

7. Take care not to translate *Jbr* by pro, in the following constructlonBi — 
(1) For many reasons, multis de causis. 
I^or which reason, quft de causi. Cic, 
For a weighty reason, gravi de causa. Cie, 
The reasons/cw which, . . . causae, propter quas, &c 



« I hav9 inadvertently referred sometimes to this Caation instead of to Cau- 
{ton4 
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Far that leason, oa earn csusam. Ck, 
B\rr thia reason, jnvpUr hoc. 

(2) Ootxl 01 uselul ,/br any purpose, utlUs <vi allquid, 
Filfor, eptiui or Idoceus ad aliquld : also datlni. 

(3) J^, = a taute, sbL 

(4) Fors^amcemitig, e. g, la banle/oraay thing, dt aliqu&ie. 

(5) M7 reasoDj^ not doing ibis, oauia non/aeienda hujvm rtL 

A. Amengtl, beibre tlie name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prerailed, id 
usually apud (not inter) : sometimes ' in ' wlln abL 

19. When twoBuli>taDtiTea[LregOTeniedbythaimu}irepDnJiQn,iheprepodtioD 

is repeated, unJoi Oie two MtibilanliBa ars io farm, tiB it were, cdu com- 
pltx notien. Hence they aie repeated whenever the (wo sut>slBntt««s 
are appafoj to each othei. Hence in 

(a) tl — tti luc— nee; . . . alaayi repeat the prcjioilion. 

(i) aut—aul; vd—tcl j 

after ntn, > generall]' : It is better, iheiefore, 

after jiunn followuig auuniparBtire, 3 to repeat it.* 

Thus: iHnbdloaiapace! neciabdia n<ein pace: iaKaa&ali&n 
ninlatiirbtU: inmiMali&rtquamiatiHiiU, 

20. Talie cere not to use appartre when ' appeart ' ^ ' ucma ' (fidefur) : nor in 

usenflrrt (but appariri) when appears := 'iiimaB.\fatt' or 'maka tfi 

Zl. A boy who ia thoughtful is never perptext. 

By ' lien's' meaning 'at iiial linu,' and 'Ihenfore,' and 'ru^.' 
(a) TiiEM, ^•atthaltime; turn tunc( = 'ntrt,' deiode; = 'tt«» 

/ore,' Igliur, Ac. 
i3. ' Jtfoi' isottonuBHi for ' BOldlera,' maaei. 'Hiamen' shonld be 'nil,' if 

there is any reference to their comnumdeT : if not, mtfitM, ' Vie toldiert,' 
13. 'fle/or«'atownBhouldbfiafi,notonie. Seel. «7. 

24. CAeoie often means, to 'ictsA,' (a 'bi pUatcd,' Ac, veUt, not digere, dc, 

e. g. 'if you had ehatat to do this' {rivoluitut), 

25. In modem English Ourt is often used Cor thiiker, and must be translated by 

Ihe adverbs meaning 'tathatplace' (Jiuc, Uluc, Ac.) 
!S. ' Crime' ia not cHifun (which is 'aduirge,' ' anacctuaiiait') but*celu^./(iet- 

nuf, Ac. 
27. Take care not la translate ajler by jwtf, in the following constructlond : 

(1) To be reconciled qfUr a. qnarre], reamdliariin gratutm e * fnitBfciKi^ Ac. 

(2) Immediately after the battle, corifestim a prielio. 

IS. Take care not ta translate in by ' in,' in the following construction : 
(1) It is written in Greek autbais, acHptum at apad Gracoi. 

29. In ' ttu t« lift,' let ' (Afi ' wi th ■ life ' agree : 
Hoc id, or iUvd, barbuous would be. 

30. ' Oaghl ' is a word that requites care ; Ibr It Is often transtatod by an im- 
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perfect or fut. indicative, where our idiom would lead us to use the 
present. 
{a) When a preaetit duh/^ &c,, exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 
often used, especially when it is a general duty, (Madvig. 308.) 

f:^ Hence, when ^you ougW = ' yDU ought (but do not),' use a«)«- 
bam or oportdxU, 
(b) When ought refers to what will be right or proper, when or after some* 

thing has taken place, use oportdni^ dtbtbo. 
(1) The * after* is often implied by an abl. absoL, the participle being of the 
passive voice. 
31. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both ihe eompUUon oi 
every precedent action, and the futurity of every future action, 
(a) Remember that the fut, ptrf, of direct becomes the pluperf subj, in 
oblique narration. 
S2. When one verb has ^indeed,' and the next '&u/,' take care not to omit the 
pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by the quidem : if it is egOj write equi- 
dtm for ego quidem,* 

(Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 
{Lat.) Non riait ille quidem^ sed mbriait, 
33. When for 'so that* (introducing a consequence) you could put Hn such a 
manner, ihat,* take care not to use ut only, but itor-ut, placing the ita 
in the preceding sentence. 
H, Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 
plural noun used In a singular sense, as liter<B, caatra, <&c. 
H^ But observe, uni and temi are used, not singuli or trini. 



* For equidemy though probably not comp9unded of ego cnddcm^ is yet used 
where quidem with the personal pronami would be used for the secon i or third 
person. 
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DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 



English. Latih. 

1 . AU—who or whidif <&c. > Often : — all — aa^many-et* (omnes — 
All men— -who. ) quotquol) : which is stroo^er ; =r aU 

xeWunU excepHon. 

2. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

{postea demum). 



C Nopdng ia beautiful, hut viliat._ 



TfioBt things cmfyare beautiful, Thaae things a< (engftA («a demum\ 

( which, which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Quern tu intelligis murum llgneum 1 

wain 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected {objicUur or ei- 

probratur^ wmch is stronger) to me. 
Participial Substantive. 

6. [Nom.] Grieving. Dolere. 
Your sparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, thai you have sparei 

great thing. the conquered. 

glagnum est, ^[uod victis jM^percM^i.] 
» ^ « olere. 

[SepeecaH inrimulanit quod dolev 
vrU&rmiBerinL'l 

7. Fbom, with part, subst. : — 

(1) To prevent any thing from being i'roAt&gre— «Iiquid JEeri* (rare), 
done, • ^ n tjvat, 

' — quominua fiat, 

(2) EitherJ^rom thinking, that, <!!cc. Sive eo quod — exiatimarent, &q. 
?3) He did it from remMiberitig, Ex eo quod meminiaaet&Cn 

(4) JVir/rom doing this, &C. Tantum abeat^ %,t hoc faeiai 

tU, dc. 

(5) Not from despising — but be- iVbn ^uoc^ aspemaretur-— sed quod, Ac 
cause, Ac, .' 

8. BT^- 1 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in dua (in 
agreement).] 



* Principally with the inf. pass. : ignea fieri in eaatria prohihet (Cass.), 
Qrohihuit migrari Veioa(JAy.), 
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Enolish. Latin. 

By doing this. (Often) ^tkia being done^^ (abl. al>fl.). 

9. In .•— 

To be wrong in thinkings Ac. In hoc errare^ quod ptUem^ &c 

10. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing tDithoiU being Non rogcUus, 
aaked^ 

(2) He went away withmtt reading He went away, tk6 Utter not being rtod 
tbe letter. {epiatol& non Itctd), 

(3) Many praise poets If £^um^im<2er- Many praise poets, luir understand 
standing Wx&ca, them (^equt intelligunt), 

(4) He never praised him without He never praised him eo that he did 
addingy Ac not add {ut non adjieeret). 

(5^ Nor ever saw him without calling Nor ever saw him but she ccUled him a 
nim a fratricide. fratricide (quin — c o mp ellaret). 

(6) I enjoy any tiling indeed^ but not I so enjoy any thing, that I perceive 
imthout perceiving, &c. [aliquE re ita potior, ut animadver- 

tam, Ac] 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per- I so enjoy any thing, &wt I Jo not per- 
cevtingi Ac. ceive faliquE re ita potior, lU non 

^ animadvertam, <&c.] 

1. To :--(jSeneralIy ad^ with part, in 

dus. See Obs. on For. 
12. Through: — By .part, in dus^ abl. 

of gerund; or by ex eo quod 

with subj. See Df. 7, From 

(2). 
»12. Op:— The gerund in di^ or the 
part, in dus, in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 
Vl) * Let nobody repent o f h a V i n g Ne quern pceniteat seqtti maluisss, 
preferred folloMring,' &c. t^c, 

(2) *I do not despair of there Non desperofore aHquenii 4^. 
being some one,' Ac, 

(3) <I mink he should repent of Ego iUiy quod desudsententid dec es- 
having given up his opinion.' siasetfpoBnitendumcenseo. 

(4) ' They accused Socrates o f c o r- Socratem accusaruntf quod corrunv' 
r u p t i n g,' Ac. p eret^ (f*c. 

{By* Instead ofJ See 32. 

3. For:— 

(1) *Pardonme for writing.' I^oscemihl, quod seribam, 

(2) 'To revile, abuse a man for Maledicere nominij cur fecerit^ ^, 
having done any thing.' 

(3) 'Many reasons occurred to me Midta mihi veniebant in mentenij 
for thinking,' Ac. quamobrem putarem, ^. 

(4) 'Ithankvou for compelling Gratias ago, quod me {hoc faeere) 

me to do this.' coegiati. 

*You are greatly to blame for Magna tua est culpa, qui hoc fcceris, 
aving done this.' 

4. And not. Nor. 

And nobody, nothing, no where, Nor any thing, nor any body, nor anv 
never, no where, nor ever, nor any {nee quid- 

quam^ qydsquatny usquamy un^puimy 
uUus (or autsqiuim). 

And hardly any.* Nor scarcely any {neque vUusfere). 

• The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper me 
^uit et a studiis nostrls non abhorret: (2) When et non or ac non ':=^ not 
another or mudi more = ac r.on potius (the potius being often expressed), si rea 
verba postularnt, ac vnn pro .te ips- ^oqurrciur. 
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English. 

15. Hardly aDy. 
Hardly any body. 

16. Your ) 

HiB > accompliahments. 
Their ^ 
n Aftkb with the participial aubd, 
is mostly translated by the perf. 
participle. 



is. it is kind in you to ask me, dc. 



19. I shall accomplish tchaty &c. 



20. 
21. 






23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 



If they hajypen to do, &c. 

It is ascribed, &c, (of a gtntral 

truth). 
And then Ai\BUiii\e ! (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 1 Ac. in appeals 

introducea in an argument.) 
A. U right in saying. 
From which. 
It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, &c, 
For—notf Ac. 



Latls. 

Prope nullue. 
Nemofere, 

Sometimes : ' the accomplishments 
tohich are in you, fiimt than,' <&c. 



\ 



27. A strange fury 



28. Must (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He mud have made great progress. 
What progress he must have made ! 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 
'iO. ItOf sic are often used where they 
seem superfluous, e. g. 
(1) With verbs of hearing, Uaming, 
terming, doubting, 4^, — They are 
tnen generally followed by the in- 
fin. (u the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 
To do any thing as if, &c. 
It is as is said. 
In the case of the Nervii. 



31. 



Participial substantive with 'in- 
stead of* 



(Eng.) After having miffered (or suf- 
fcring;) this, I went, &c. 

(Lat) Jlaving suffered this, I went, 
(. Ac. 

' (Eng.) J^fler consuming the com, he 
went, &c. 
'] (Lat.) The com being consumed, ha 
I went, Ac. 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that you 

ask me. 
{facis amice tu quidem, ^uotfme rogas, 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that {?we of 

illua), quod, Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 

is often inserted. 
If perchance they do, Ac. {sifort^. 
It is wont {soU£) to be ascribed 

{Often: not always.) 
What Aristotle 1 
Quid Aristoteles 7 

A. riglitly says {recte). 

Often ' whence ;* unde. 

He seems about-to>call {videiur voca 
turus). 

Nequs enim : but non enim is not tm- 
common even in Cic. ; and is to bs 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a * but? 

A certain strange fury {quidam after the 
adj. — this addition of ^ielam to an 
adj. is very common). 

Cic. often translates this by fmtare. 

Vide quern in lociim rem2mblicam vcn- 
turam putetis. 

Putandus est multum profecisse. 

Q,uos progresBUs eampuiamus fecisse 1 

In eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part, in rus with Jam. 

Jam cursurum, esse. 

Examples. — 1. iS&amajoribussuisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C. — 2, Quum sibi ita persuasisset 
ipse, meas — literas, &c.{wiihinfin.) 
C.— 3. Se ita a patribus aidicisse, tJ 
magis virtute quam dolo' contend- 

erent. C<c».— 4. Ita Helvetios 

institutos esse,ui consuerint, Ac 

C<B8.— 5. Jta enim definit, ut pertur- 
batio sit. 

Ita sentit ut loquitur. 
Jta facere aliquid — tanquam. 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
In Nerviis. 
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English. 
(1) Instead of reading, &c. 



(2) Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst. with * far from.* 

(1) Far from doing this, he does that, 

&c. 

(2) To he far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be notfarfrom doings &c. 



?4. (1) A, B, C, and such, Ac, \ 
— — ^— similar, Ac. 5 
(2) A, B, C, cmd the rest. > 



otners. 



35. Despairing. 



36. Not V677 ancient. 



37. The moot wretched (^aU atntet. 
3& Tho vciy oelehraied CLwfir>. 



Latin. 

Q,uumpo88ity or quum dehtat U- 

fere, <&c., according as the thing not 
one was a duty omitted, or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur ridea ac non potius lacrima- 
risl 

(1) Thntum abeat ui — u* (with subj.)^ 
or, if the verb has SL*not' with it. 
tantttm abeat ut — tU ne — quidem, &c. 

(2) Longe abeaae ut, &c. (e. g. ille lon> 
gissime aberit, ut credat, <&c.) 

(3) Pauhim^ haud or non muUtan, o: 
haud procul abeaae, ut, &e. 

Obs. The abeaae is to be used im 
peraonally. 

A, B, C, such. 

similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, G, others. 

Since he despairs. 

Since he despaired. 

(Quum with subj.) 

Not ao ancient, non ita antiquus : but 
non V€dde, non admodum, are not bar- 
barous, as some teach. 

The most wretched atate qf aU. 

( Cloero^ a very celebrated man. 



Consider which 
form should be 
used. 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. JaniirtgU ase of things we like, 
But accidit when evils sti'ike. 

3. For crime let erinun never come, 
But 9celti8ffacinu8fJlagUiiim» 

4. When the word *men* means ^aolditn^^ these 
Should rendered be hymaUU*, 

5. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a *biU* puts ted 

Or at : for other meanings ' tnU ' has got t 

* Only,' * except,' 'aJtleaU,* and * tpAo' with ^not 

(See Caution 11.) 

6 A boy who is thoughtful is never perplezt 

By iiwrCB meaning * at that time ' and * therefore ' and ' nexij 

(SeeCatttioR21.) 

7. In 'this is life* let 'this' with Hife' agree; 
Hoc, id or illud barbarous would be. 

6. In ^ «o many apiece * leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

9. After these impersonals ut 
Or ue will be correctly put t 
Contvngity evenit, or accidit, 
With reetat, reliquum est andJU.*- 

10. Let * that' translated be by quo, 
When with comparatives it docs go. 

11. Vereor ne, I fear he will; 
Vereor -ut, I fear he won't : 
TumfiU. by stibjunctive present 
Afterjeart foigetitdonx 

12. By ut translate infinitive 

With ask, command, advise, and strive. t* 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for ut when there*B a not. 



^ So^afler sequitur sometimes. 

b Und^ A8K are included beg, pray, beseech, «ftc. ; under commakz?, diofrgt^ 
direct, Ac. ; under apvise, exhort, admmiish, persuade, impd, induce, dc. 



i 



VERSUS MEMORIALBS 



1. SuMiMus uaurij capimusque ui possideamus ; * 
Pbenduntubciub maim volumus quscunque tenere. 

2. Qui qtuerit beperit, non qxuBsita iNVENix7irTVB.!> 

3. Navis, equus, cumisque vehttnt ; pobtabit asellus 
Pondera, POBTABuNTque humeri : leviora febuntitb. 
Laeva oebit cllpeum, vcstesque gebuktub et arma. 

4. Tu 6UCCENDE rogum ; tsdas accende facesque. 

5. VUia DEspiciHus : contemne periciUa, mUes ; 
Spebke voluptaUSjfosdasque libidinis escas,^ 

6. Pars OBJS est litvs : retinentar flumina bifis. 

7. Clausa out tecta apebi : patefit quod rtsiai apertum, i 
6. Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 
9. 0LiM|7r(s^m^um spectatque /u^rum.* 

10. Bis tebque augebit, minuet bis tebve notatum. 

11. Mens JB6BA est, corpusqne jegrum : decorpore Bohi 
Mgrotvm dicas : nunt animalia tantum. 
MoBBiDA, non homines : hoBC tu discrimina serves. 

12. De spatio nvsquam dicas, de tempore kunquam. 

13. Plebs sdscitf jvbet at populus, censetq}iQ senatukl 

14. Nemo ablativum nee habet, nee habet geniiivum j ^^J^^^* 

15. Particulas m, ecqvM^ nm, ne nam fobte sequatur.f 



* But caper e arma occurs as well as sumere arma, 

b This is true of reperire^ but invenire is the general term for *Jindmg, cvtn 
after search or examination, 

^ Despicebb relates to what we might value or respect : contemnebb to what 
we miehtfear or Ihirik important : spebiyere to what we might accept, or Ip qb 
jects that we might pursue. 

d Hence aperire os {ne\er patefacere) : oculos aperireof patefacerf: 
portas (JbreSf ostium) aperire or patefacere ; viam ap erire^ (for one occasion), 
patefacere {to throw it open), Aperire is also ' to make a thing visible.* Patefa- 
cert often implies the permanent removal of obstacles. 

• Hence olimm formerly y informer days once upon a tiTne, and herMfter. 




except 
chance^ 
^QOHing of perchance^ perhaps. 

. 14 
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16. Dat 'ficio^ -fie tor, -facio sed dat tibi -fioJ 

17. Quicquid habet pennas * tolxtchis ' complectitur : also 
Magna avis est : oscen prsdicit voce futura. 

18. Ne potius quam nan post dum, modo, dummodo dicas. 

19. Kt morbum et morbi spectat medicamina saho : 
JEgrotum jixdxok spectat ntedicumque peritum. 

20. * Aique igitixr* pravum est ^i^t^r^ue:'— 'ideo^ue' Latini}m est.^ 

21. * Major adhuc* Roms dicebat serior eetas : 

Cum Cicerone ' « < tarn * sed tu, et cum Cssare dicas.! 

22. Festinabe poles nindum : fbofeeake vironim est 
Optatam quicunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nave imponere dicas: 
Dicere sed navi, scribas si carmina, fas est.) 

24. Q,u.od cemia procul esse potest : quae longiua absunt 
Humanum efiugient rerum discrimina visum.k 

25. *iVonr-pori/cr' vitesi * non—tc^fufl * dicere fas est. 

26. Nee (^eque) *vero* habeat post se : non accipit atUem. 

27. Particulas tU, ne recte neu, neve sequuntur.i 

23. ExiMO que TTuz/a sunt ; adimo &ona; demere possum 
Quidlibei : — heec teneas justo discrimine verba. 



e That is, the compounds o{ facio that retain the a, have fo in the passive. 
CoTificio has conficior, according to the rule here given : but also sometime 
amjieri, 

h That is, never use igUur when ^consequently^ or ^ therefore^ foUowp *and:'' 
but ideo : — et ideOj atqueideo^ or ideoque, 

i That is, etiam is the classical v^ord for ' still ' or * yet,* virith comparatives : 
not adfmc. 

J JkRlites in navem imponere, Caes. Liv. : nave, Suet. — carimm, Ov. 

k Procul^ far off but within sight; Umge, so far off as to be 9ii< ^ eight, 

1 But nee, neqveoie sometimes found : e. g. Liv. 24, 'i. 
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4by 

othfi 

ci 

qa 

cs 
qd 
qo 



anybody 

anytaing 

alicui 

aliquft 

alicujus 

aliquid 

aliquo 



qm » aliquem 
qrm » aliquorum 
qs '— aliquos 

* means that the phrase is not found 
in the classics, though probably 
correct. 



A. 



Abuse, V. (q^ re perverse uti or abuti ; 
or immodice, interaperanter, iiiso- 
lenter abuti, when ike a, lies in ex- 
cess : e. g, to a. == trespass on a 
man^s indulgence or patience, in- 
dulgentid., patienti^ cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person = rail at 
(conviciis qm cousectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a.y to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
vexare; omnia raaledicta in qm 
conferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhelm aby with a. (qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

A.h¥se (usus or abusus perversus). 
An a. «s a bad custom (mos pra- 
vus). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolcre). 

Access, To havo a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. to flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad aures 
ejus adulatores habent) 
Acclamations, To receive athg with 
a.'8 (plausu ot clamore prosequi 

qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicero). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine tiiem carefully (cs ra* 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'8 balance 
(par est ratio e» g. acceptorum et 
datorum, accept! et expeusi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con* 
ficere et consolidare). To compar* 
a.'s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to givo an a. of 
his life (ab qo vit» rationem re- 
poscere). 

Acquit. To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus seutontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain^ do • 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
fructum ex qa. re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re me&, 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice. To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To ask a. of aby (petere 
consilium ab qo). To follow aby'a 
a. (sequi cs consilium: cs consilio 
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uti 1). To do atlig by aby*8 a. (qd 
facere de or ex cs consilio). 
Advocate (advocatus, 0710 woho assist" 
nd with his advice ; patronus, one 
who pleaded the cause). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare sibi 
patronura or defensorem, if the per- 
son is accused : deferre causam ad 
palronum). 

Affluence. To live in a. (in omnium 
rerum abandantiH vivere. Circum- 
fluere omnibus copiis atque in om- 
nium rerum abundantiA, vivere. C. 
Am. 15). 

Affront. To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Alms. To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (alienft, misericordiA. vivere). To 
give a. (stiperj spargere, largiri). 

Ambition. To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (glorid. duci, ambitione 
teueri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (glorid. ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Answer. To receive an a. (respon- 
sum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. (if by 
letter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, of an invalid: 
libenter ccenare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, prsestare, iuvitare). To 

fet an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
ulando famem). 

Arrival. To be impatient for— or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adveutum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t AUn, ts cori.«iilio oU'emoerare. 



B 

Baggage (sarcInsB, baggage of indi, 
vidual soldiers; impedimenia, of 
the army generally). To take th« 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibas impedimen- 
tis hoetes ezuere). To lose one'f 
b. (impedimenta amittere: impedi- 
meuds exui). To fi^t whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencum^red themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarcinis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi 
menta in silvas abdere). To plun • 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment. To banish ; to 
drive into banishment fexsiWo 8d£- 
cere, in exsilium ejicere, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex urbe or civitate 
pellere, expellere, ejicere. ex urbe 
exturbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman law ci aquft, et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go ints 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, but lost all 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
gare, to send him to a fixed place, 
but without loss of rank or goods; 
dcportare,^o banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be- 
longed to the times of the Casars). 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decern annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
iusulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab hominibus) 
To recall from b. (revocare de ot 
ab exsilio, reducere de exsilio, iu 
patriam revocare or rcstituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle. A b. by land (pneiium ter 
restre) ; by sea (proelium navale ; 
pugua navalis). A long and severe 
b. was fought (puguatum est diii 
atque acriter). To draw an army 
out in b. array, to offer b. (exer« 
citum n aciem educere). To bo 
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gin the b. ; to join b. (proelium com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (pioelium 
•r pugnam facere or edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e. after an inter' 
val: pugnam repetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam inte- 
grare, prcBlium redintegrare or reno- 
vare : gerierally of fresh troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ite- 
rare). To win the b. (proelio or 
pugnd, superiorem dtscedere ; victo- 
rem proelio excedere). To win a b. 
(secundo Marte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
w^ inferiorem discedere: proelio 
viuci or supereiri). To lose a b. 
(adverso Marte pugnare : rem male 
fferere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
uaudi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 

Benefit. See Advantage, 

Ulame, I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre, transferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one^s self, 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alterum con- 
fert). To be to b. (in noxd. esse or 
teneri ; in culpd. esse). 

Blood, To stanch b. (sanguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for h. (sanguinem slture). To 
cost aby much b. (multo sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patrid. pro- 
fundere; sanguinem suum patrias 
largiri). To be connected with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (consulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (cs- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children : viscera mea or 
noetra). To take some b. fwm aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
tere). 



t Or msu^um conserere. 



Body. The liody is worn out, e g 

with labors, diseases (conficitor). 
Bury, Buriedi Burial, See Funeral 

C. 

Calamity, Affliction, Misfortune, 
Misery, C. visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby's mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall mto a. (m calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in afilio- 
tion or misery (in malis esse or ja- 
cere ; malis urgeri : in miserid, esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci afferre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby's a. (cf» 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (iu 
calamitate tabescere). To be boru 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natuni 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatem anl- 
mum submitterot). 

Circumstances. According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re nata, — ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parvse res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns), C.'s of the 
time (tempera (pi.) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vinculeu C, Fam 
X. 6). 

Cloud. The heavens are covered with 
c.'s (coelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold, To be able to endure c. (algo- 
ris, frigCris patientem esse). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example, 

Corn ; Provisions, Corn is rising or 
getting up (annona carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur): is falling 
(laxat or levaturt). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 3, 3. Liv S3, Sft. 

t Hence, to lower the price of e., anno* 
cam levare or Jaxare; to raise it, keep 
or force it up, incendere— a25o excaado 
facere, flageiJare. 
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Uieir c. (annouam or firumentum 
comprimere). To be Btraitened for 
proTisions: to be in want of c. (re 
frumentani laborare). Proyisions 
are acarce (annoni lidioratar). To 
get in a better mipply of c, to 
remedy their deficient supply of c. 
(rei frumentaris mederi : rem fru- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the stoteB to bring in wo much c. 
(frumentum imperare civitatibus). 
Deameas, cheapness of p. (annonoB 
caritas, vilitas). 

D. 

Danger, Endanger^ Peril To un- 
dergo d. (pericolum obire, adire, 
Bubire, suscipere). To expose one's 
self to d. (in periculum se oflferre, se 
iufcrre, in discrimen se conferre, 
infcrre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (infcrre se in periculum 
capitis atque vitCB discrimen pro cs 
dalute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endaugor (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere, deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
I)ericuli ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pne- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versarl. in dubio 
eeso—of life). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et extremum peene discrimen 
adductum esse— 0/ things : in pne- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.*8 (pericula communi- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
peiicula. from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (moo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
19 d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
peiiculoque suo). To full into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidore). 



t iVM se pericalo exponere. 



Athg is endanger :»d (qd in discri 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Ob- 
scure, To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obducere ; or obscuritotom 
et tenebras offondere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be yeeted 
in obscnrity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate mvolntom latdre). To be 
buried in impenetrable dafkaeai 
(crassis occnitatum et circunofusnm 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scnre family; of obscure origin 
(obscnro loco natus, obscuris ortus 
majoribus). To explain what \a 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die, To die a violent d 
(violent^, morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(sufL se TOUL u interficere : mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (csquc 
aiiimo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honeste 
occumbere). To punish with d 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere) 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup* 
plicium constitutnm est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condenmare). To die of 
athg (ex q& re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a vita 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu pene emori, Ter, 
rlsu piene corruere. C.) To rea4S 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret To les- 
sen the regret that athg cauaef 
(leuire desiderium quod qs ex qft. re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing d. (desiderii 
confici or tebescere). To excite oi 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incea- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentari. 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cadore, incidere). Tc fall 
into bad health (in adversam val*' 
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ludiiiem incidere) To be danger- 
ously ill (in periculosum morbum 
implicari). To be severely ill 
(^avi or graviore morbo implicari). 
To have bad health (infirm^ atque 
legrd. valetudine esse). To be poor- 
ly (leviter rogrotare, minus belle 
valere). To have a disease in his 
feet) reins, &c. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bus laborare ; pedibus segrum esse). 
To have or suffer from a disease 
that must end fatally (sgrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, urgeri; novissimd. vale- 
tudine conilictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo cegrum 
3sse). To recover from a sickness 
(fix morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mori 
or discedero). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recoUigere). To 
havo a relapse (in morbum recldere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affic^; affligi, alQictari, teatari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
a d. (morbo curationem adhibere : 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibpre : fig. morbla animi). 

E. 

Endangerj see Danger. 

Error, Mistake To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versan' ). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy. 
To produce an e. (exemj turn sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitauduni)* To propose aby an e. 
for iinilali on (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad iniitandum; To sot & 
badt e. to others (mali esse exem- 
pli). To follow aby's e (sequt cs 
exemplum or auctoritatem). To 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by abj 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo^ en 
quo fiumere sibi exemplum). Tc 
sot up in any person a pernicious e 
(prodere in qo pemiciosum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se form are in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edere). Foi 

^ example, as an instance (exempli 
causa,). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum pnebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea. To admit of an o 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (estmihi excnsatio inscientitB). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or valetudinem). To do- 
fond one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactiouem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacero ci) 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect. To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cfl rei ci movere,t 
commovcre, dare, afferre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or ccmes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioui houiinum re* 



t Pessimi for very bad. 
t Also CiO : quanlum tu mihi moves ck 
spectationem ac sermrue Bibull. 
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sponUet ; omnium existimationi sa- 
tisfacit: surpauet (Aem, euperat. 
disappoints them, fallit). To sur- 
paw e. (ezspectationem yincere). 

F. 

Fate. All will suffer the same f. 
(cranes euudem fortuniB exitum 
latnri sunt). To submit calmly to 
my f., whatever it may be (quem- 
cumque casum fortuna invexerit, 
quiete fenre). To be prepared for 

. my f., whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventum paratum esse). 
If you aro fated to — (si tibi fatum 
est, with infin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmiua fortunsB). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afilicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuna prospera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite, My f. Dicsarchus (deli- 
ciflB mes, DicfBarchus). That f. 
Pauaetius of yours (Pansetius ille 
tiius). 

Fivor. To be in aby's f. (in gratiH 
cs or cum qot esse, gratiosuni esse 
ci or apud qm). To be m high f. 
witJi aby (cs gratid. florere). To 
obtain aby's f (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi colligere 
or conciliare). To court aby's f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
efFundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
roceive or take again into f. ^in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's t 
^gratiam cs amittere. gratis cs ex- 
(iidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). To give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
;udicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
apud qm magn& in gratis ponere). 
To ask as a f. (beneficii giatissque 
loco petero, ut^ &c.) : to grant as a 
'. (benelicii graticeque caus I conce- 
dere). 

fitngers. See Hand. 

t With everybody .'apud omnes). 



Flight, fly, flee. Escape, RouU Ta 
betake one's self to f. (m fugain se 
conferre, dare, or conjicere). Tc 
put to f. (in fuffam dare, verterei 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's f 
(fugam ci claudere or intercludere) 
To seek for safety by f. (fug& ealn* 
tem petere). To save oner's self ot 
escape by f. (ex fug& evadere, fugt 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fin this thing (alia fuga 
aujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fugd, 
effusft. castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fug& locum petere : confu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fug& 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury, To honor 
aby with ^ splendid f. (ample, ap- 
paratissimo, &c. funere ei&rre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari houesto funere humare) 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
torr& obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchro car€re). To be 
buried in oblivion (t>bIivione obrui, 
obrdtum esse) : in the waves (undis 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. 

Gain, Profits, To make g. of aby 
(quiBstum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex q& re). To ol^ 
tain immense profits (magnos quass- 
tus prsedasque facere). To tarn 
athg to profit (questui habere qd) 
To count athg g. (in lucre qd po- 
nere: putare esse do lucre, depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown, To gain g., renown, 
credit, &c* (laudem sibi pardre or 
colligere, gloriam quserere, (M>nse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glo-y (immortali glorift 
qm afficore, s^^mpiterue glorias qm 
commendare). 

Graft, To g. a treo (arborem vm&' 
rere. surculum arbori inserere). Ta 
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g. tt good pear on a wild stock 
(pirum bonam in pirum silvaticam 
inserero). 
Qraftingt insitio. 

H. 

Handy Traditional, Fingers, Art, 
To have a work, =s book, in h. 
(opus in manibus habere). To 
take in one's h.'s (in mauus snmere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. L e. to help one (iftbere sibi 
qm ad manum). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(qusestio quse nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostra manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, i. e. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nns). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (extorqucre qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunara ex 
majiibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tnr, or excidit qd e manibus : also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
caus& manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitisBima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afiTerre, inferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hujus rei potes- 
tas orauis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death) t 

Ucalth (Valetudo : if by itself, it is 
inostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem curare: valetudini tribu- 
•are qd). To take groat care of 
•'our h. (valetudini tuae servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis tuendi 
jausd.). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones {religious observances) 
per manus traditse. 

t So, to be placed in yeur hands, in vestrft 
oianu situm esse 

14*^ 



care of, one's li. (valetudinem neg^ 
ligere: valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem d 
propinaie. Plant, *amicum norai- 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad h 
(adversa, sg^a) infirma valetudo) 
Your weak h. oi weak state of h 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis tute). 
[Obs. after curatio, excusatio, ox* 
cusaro, &c. valetudo &= bad health, 
just as in, " to excuse himself ou 
the ground of his health," "his 
health will not suffer him, &c." 
it is implied that bad health • ii 
meant.] To enjoy good h. (bon& 
valetudine uti: excellent, optima). 
To be in an indifferent state, of h 
(valetudine minus commodd, uti 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exerc&e (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus , amit- 
tore). I am recovering iny h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). To be 
in good h. (rccte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer, To take the h. (ad 
gubemaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig, of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipublicsB sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bemacula reipubliceB tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipnblicoB prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubli- 
C89 repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recodere). 

Honor, To be held in h. (esse iu 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honore habere) 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.*s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon aly (effundere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qm). To be- 

t These words show that this waB an 
'incommon expression. 
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Rtow diTiue h.'d on aby (dooram 
houoros ci tribuere). To raise a 
man to, or place him in, posts of h. 
(honorem ci d&re, mandare, cre- 
dere, committere). To arrive at 
h/s (ad honores venire, pervenire). 
To climb to h/s (ad honores as- 
cend<)re). To pay or show h. to 
nby (honorem ci habere, Nep., to 
a superior). 



In. Not diilicult in itself (per so non 
difficilis). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronte). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitudinem : so in longitudinem, 
&c.) To bo in the prosecutor's 
house (penes ace usatorem esse: of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicore). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
fucere). 

Injury; Wrong. To commit an i. 
against aby (iujuriam ci facere, 
iuforre, imponere, &c. ; injuriSi qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any i. (abstinere inju- 
riil). To pardon an . i. at aby's re- 
quest (iujuriam csprecibus con- 
douare). To forget i.'s or w/s 
(injurias oblivione conterere). 

Invite. To Invite one's self to dine 
with aby (coenam ci coudicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
coenam invitarc, vocare). 



J. 



liidge, Judgment J Sentence, Opinion. 
To acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recusare). 
A s. procured by bribery (emtum ju- 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
s. about athg (facere judicium de q& 
re or cs rei. 7'Atf thing by which, 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
judicium 2Qutar«^ . To ask aby's o. 
(cs judicium exquirere). To stand or 
abide by aby's j. (cs judicio stare). 



Let otiiers judge (aliorum sit ju 
dicium). I have always been of o 
(meum semper judicium fnit). T« 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittero) 
To submit one's self to aby's j 
(subjiceref se cs judicio): In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One who 
has an opinion of hi? own (homo fxi 
judicii). 

K. 

Knot. To tie a k. (nodum facoro, 
nectcre). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astriugere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (h»c 
facilem or difficilem habent cogui- 
tionem). 



Law. To bring in a bill ; to propo»e 
a 1. (legem rogaro). The people 
passes the I. (accipit legem) . 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the 1. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges condero, 
scribere, conscribero). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- 
cire, ut or ue ; of the people) Tn 
give l.'s to a state — of a ruler (leges 
dare or coustituere ci civitati}. 
To impose l.*s on a state — of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitati 
imponere). To overthrow l.'s (Icgea 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a 1. (legem uegligere, violare). To 
evade a 1. (iegi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience 'to a 1. (iu 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere): 
not to pass one (legem disouadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by lia 
veto (Iegi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a J. (legem abrogare). To 
sibrogate it partially (derogare lejp 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a L 
virtually by a subsequent enacts 
ment (Iegi oforogare). To trampk 



t i. c. of a rnbuuo ct tne pec pie. 
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a i. underfoot (legem couculcare). 
To see that a 1. is put in force or 
strictly executed (efficore ut lex 
Taleat or valeret). To relax a 1. 
(iaxamentum dare legi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a 1. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dice : with gen. of law). To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
Nnrare, consenrare). 
fitter. (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a I. (imllam 
Uteram scribere). To know a single 
I. ftf Greek (unam literam GitBcam 
scire). Not to be able to ulter a 
8. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle; correspondence To 
write a I (epistolam scribere , exa- 
raro). To write or send a 1. to aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas mittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere literis or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare) : to seal (signare 
or obsignare) : to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To. break open 
tlie seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas conficore). To 
pester aby with 1/s (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). To long for 
a 1. (literas expetero, requirere, de- 
siderare). By I. (per literas). To 
tear up a I. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature ; Learning; Study; 
Books, To bury one's self in one's 
6.'s or b *s (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to 1. or s. 
(Uteris se dare). Devoted to I. 
(literis deditus). To return to his 
s.'s ; betake one's self to one's s.*s 
or b.'s again (in literas se referre). 
To devour. b.'s (literas vorare). To 
^pend one's life in s. (agere astatem 
in literis}. To have paid even the 
■lightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



t To return some answer (rescribere 



primis labris degustasso. Q) 

Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (literae interiores [quasdam] 
et reconditsB) :— ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

LifCf Live, As sure as I live I willf 
^c (ita vivam, ut, &c., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidinem, ex libidino} 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio suo— - 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without atlig (q^ re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longlor suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecuniik. vivere). To livo 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). I'o aim at aby's /. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare eby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquc 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's 1. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (capite lucre qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vitoe periculura 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidiauis uti). To spend one's 
I. (omnem suam vitam conenmere, 
or ffitatem agere in q(l re). The 
rest of one's 1. (qd reliquum est 
vitce). L. and spirit, i. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this I. (abire e vit&: hiuc 
deraigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; moliiter, delicate (deli- 
cate ac moliiter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen, Listen to what he has aone 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures mem a com« 
momoratione hujus rei abhorrent* 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned persdn** : cs vitas par- 
cere, u c general expression. 
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M. 

Mtmny; Recollection, As lar as 
my m. or r. goes (ut mea est me- 
moria). To recall or briug athg to 
aby's r. (ci qd m memoriam redi- 
gere, reducere. qm in memoriam cs 
rei reducere). Ath? has slipped 
my m (memori& qd excessit, de- 
lapsnm est). To retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam tene- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
grare; exercere). To refresh the 
m., or rub np the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (meH memorii). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a good m. (memoria. vigere). 

Kind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
pertqrbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(totd. mente in qd incambere). 
Athg comes hito my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in raentem mihi 
veuit). Recall to mind what, &c. 
(redite in memoriam, qui, &rc.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam affert). To 
dazzle aby*s m. (ci animi aciem 
prtEstringere). To be of another m. 
(in alil voluntate esse). Not to 
mind [=s be anxious] about aby 
(do qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
couraef when necessary). To blunt 
or dull the powers of the m. (aciem 

^ ingenk.^ aoimi, m yitis prcBstriugere. 
C.) 

Mistake. See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 
when the m. is an inferencj (pa- 
(andus est fecisse). 

N.. 

\ame ; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a n. on 
athg (uomeu ci rei ponere or impo- 
nere). To receive a n. fm athg 



t The thing may be subst, infln., or 
.sititence with ut. The thini^ may also 
bo in the gen. : m mentem mihi venit cs 



(ex qft. re noraen reperiret). Foi 
that I think is his name (uaiDi ul 
opinor, hoo nomen est). To cali 
athg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine eignare). To o 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen respondere). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citcu-e). His 
n. stands high amongst advocates 
(csniomen in patronis magnum est; 
A certain foreigner Camelus by n 
(quidam hospes, nomine Camelo or 
Ca:neli): whose n. was Camelus 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(literoB sine nomine scriptss). An 
a. paper (libellus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poen::^ (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). In aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominel). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 
Good'Name ; Reputation ; Good- 
Opinion ; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
prasstat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi a</ 
existimationem tnrpius potuit acci- 
dore). To endanger or risk one'a 
g.-u. or r. (venire in discrimen ex* 
istimationis). To court the g.-o. of 
men, t. e. by some bad mears (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (homa 
sine existimatione ; ed. existima- 
tione). To leave my r. or ^.-n. hi 
aby's hands (conunittere ci existi- 
mationem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). To 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (falso in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam reconciliare) 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. sofieri 
(de existimatione sud, qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum ezis'ima- 



t Or ab q& re nomen trahere. 

t Cs verbisy if a message is put m aby^ 
mouth: cs nomine^ when an inferior acti 
in the name, and by the authorit) of « 
superior 
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(ionis facere). Other phrases 

arc: cs ezistimationi consulere, 
servire: cs oxistimatiouom violare, 

» oifendere, oppugnare: defendere, 
tueri: ezistimationemconservare,re- 

tincre. Existimatio intttgra (un- 

blemished), pneclara, sanctissima. 
existimatio in discrimon venit {is 
endangered). 

Kecessarily. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &c. with subj.) 

O. 

Oath, To observe my o. (jusjurandum 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, violare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an 0. (jurisjurandi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (jurisjurandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
0. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. 0.*s of sense, or of our senses 
(qutB sub sensus cadunt; or qusB 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
a<^ere, ut, &.c.) This ought to be 
their first o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
alhg one's first o., or pui^ue athg 
as one's first o. (omnia ad qd revo- 
caro, referrd^ or omma qt remetiri ; 
liuc omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, &c. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, ^c.) 

%8tacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
podimento ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishuig athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.'s (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci afFerro or in- 
terponere). 

Odium; Vnpr.'pularity. T) briiifj, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into » (in 
vidiam ci coufiare or facere) . t< 
incur the o. (invidiam subire) Tc 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs ii*« 
vidiam augere, innammare). 

Opinion. See Judgment. In my o 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mea ferl 
opinio). Opinions are implantet< 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evci- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
num pervadunt): are shaken o; 
weakened (labefactemtur, minuun- 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur 01 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con* 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defenduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diuturnitate 
extabescunt). His present political 
o.'s (ea quae de republic^, nunc 
sentit or sontiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejici, depelli). 

Opportunity, [OccasiOffacultas, &-c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa esti). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occsisio tulerit). To give aby 
an 0. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an 0. (occasionem 
urgere). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &c 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, foi- 
tunas, liberos, arbitrari§). 



Part {i. e. in a play). To act this p 
of compassion (has partes miseri> 
cordiflB agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipereX 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primas 
agere). Ti surrender or offer the 
first p. in athg to aby (ci|| cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex ammo evellere. 

t Slmalac x>otesta8 primum data Oflt C 

if In Pison. ii. $ 25. See Life, 

il Or ad qm. 
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Ptnrt ; Share. To call or invite aby 
to a share (in partem vocare). 

Pathetic, To utter in a very p. 
manner (magnft. cum misericordiSL 
pronuntiare). 

Peace. To sue for p. (pacem petere, 
precibus exposcere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem irapetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
ooustituere, componere — with aby, 
cum qo) To o£^r aby terms of p. 
(ci ultro ij^acis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. willi aby (concorditer 
Vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infects). To treat 
for p. i^agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea. See Excuse. 

Pleasure, To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efiicieutem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, parere). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruendse 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubenter). With great p. (luben- 
tissime). V. tickles the senses 
(volujDtas sensus titiUat). To give 
one o ;Jf up to p. (voluptatibus se 
dederoj or totum se tradere). To 
have a (pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
ncrease p. (voluptatem augere, 
amplificare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri — cor- 
run^pi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Possession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (imniittere qm in 
CI! bona ; or mittero qm in posses- 
Btouom bouorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vere et dejicare: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessieue 
aianere or permanere) To make 
athg one's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedero). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 
Vcwer. To ha\ e aby cr alhg in one's 



p. (qm or qd iu potcstate sua ha 
here). To have p. of life ana death 
(viUB nocisque potestatem aabere 
C) Athg is in my p. (situm eel 
qd in potestate med. ; est qd facul 
tatis meee). To fall into aby's p 
(in cs potestatem <:adere). To re 
duce under one'a p. (redigere ia 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub ca 
poteotatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissum 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso .stare) : to fulfil or perforin 
(promissum efHcere, solvere) : to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or pUee reliance 
on p.'s (promissis non yalde pen- 
dcre). To claim fni aby tlie fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo exi- 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 

Q. 

Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote ; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate^ 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides), 

R. 

Reason. I can give a r. for my be 
lief (cur credam afierre possum) 
I have good r.'s for being silent, oi 
for ray silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afierro, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito) And 
not without r. (nee injuria,). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, of per- 
sonal religion; res divines, of rc- 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country^ (sacra patria deserere) 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Cnristiana bus 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur) : aby's ears (ad ci 
aures pervenit). To spread a r. t^ 
athg ffamam cs rei dissipare). A 
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r. begins to be whispered about or 
circulated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco mauat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitnr). 
R. says (fama nuntiat) To hear 
athg by common r. (commnni fam4 
atque sormone audire qd de qd. re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
cere or requiescero non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diuturno 
labore quiescere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nuUam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quioti 
se dare or tradere). 

Keward. To give a r. to aby (praB- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
a1)y with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(prsmio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: pnemium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (praemio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm praBmio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(prssmium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre): for athg by aby 
(fructus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (prsBmium consequi). 

Jiisk, To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aieam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
lere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 

Jxout (pellere, profligare) Sje Flight 

S. 

Say. N.othing is said about aby (de 
qo sileutium est). After much had 
been said on both sides (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribus servire. C) 
As the saying is (ut aiunt). 

^nhooL To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in disciplinam tradere) To send a 



t Framwm ci defcrre, of a state reward - 
ng men t by a public act, by public hon- 
ors. &a 



boy to a pub ic s.f (ijcholar.im fro- 
quentisB et velut publicis preecep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a peFBon's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to be of the 
same way of thinking on politicai 
questions). Athgt is on aby's s 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare , 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap> 
pear on the s. (in sceuam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere studia doctrinae) 
To pursue these s.'s (hiec studia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's 8. (artibus suum studium de- 
disse). To return to these 8.'s (hoec 
studia repetere, renovaro, rccolere) 
See Letter (3). 

Time.^ Before the t. (ante tempus) 
To leave one's self no t. for, &,c 
(nullum sibi spatium relinquere ail 
&.C.) To try to gain t. (spatium ot 
moram iuterponere). All the t. 1 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qd. temporis datur). To have t. to 
do athg (cs rei faciendoe tempus 
habere). Nor was there t. to, &.c. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.) It is t 
to, &c. (tempus est with ger, in di, 
infin. or ut). Pie thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
differendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (differendum 
esse negat). To find t. (tempus 
lucrari, naucisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qd. re ponere or consu 
mere; ad qm rem couferre). Tc 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t. (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t. (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempus rei gerendiB 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, studia extra tin er 
proferre. PHn. 

i Truths Veritas. 

^ Immediateljr or some time kftei w iida 
confestim aut ex intervallo 
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dinuttere) To Bleep the t. away 
'tempori indormire, PhiL 3, 14). 
To happen at a most inconvenient 
t. (in aJieniasimum tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t. (fieri 
ad punctum temporis, C. Tvsc, 1, 
34, 82). 

U. 

Under, To be u aby'g command 
(esse sub cs imperio). To redace 
u. aby's power (sub cs potestatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Our u. comprehends 
(inteiligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u. (in qo inest or est inteili- 
gentia). To adapt athg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem in- 
telHgentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthiness. To escape from the 
bad effects of the unhealthy season 
(ahosse ab injurid. temporis). 

Unpopularity. See Odium. 

V. 

Vex. To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere: molestid. 
af&ci ; all with ex qd. re). To be 
vexed that (sgre, graviter, moleste 
fero ; with ace. and inf.) 

Victory. To gaun a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vic- 
toriam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
ratione disseutiro). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo consl- 
lio, ut, &c.) 

W. 

Way. To make v/. for aby (doco- 
dere ci de via., dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.'s: or there are two w.'s of 
teaching these things (hsec dupli- 
cera habent docendi viam). To 
search out for new w.'s (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(Tias tritas relinquere). 

^^ord. Not to get a w. fm aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbura om- 
nino nullum facere posse). To 
define one*a w.'s (verba definire et 
dosoribere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.'s i^ you (tribus verbis te volo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip 
ixat). To have w.'s with aby (ai- 
tercari cum qo). To have nevei 
had any w.'s with aby (nullo verbo 
concertasse cum qo). To was 
w.'s (verba frustra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loquenti aures 
pnebere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri : not verbum aratrumt). Noi 
has this w. any other meaning (ne« 
que ulla alia huic verbo subjecta 
uotio est, nisi). To use a w. (veir- 
bo uti : hut verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligentei 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
me cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententid. desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de qd. re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&c., uotiouem or sontentiam subji- 
cere). To which the w» virtue \a 
usually applied (in quo nomeu poni 
solet virtutis). 

Y. 

Yoke. To place a y. on aby (juguni 
ci imponore, prop, and Jig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere) 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
* y* (juguni excutere. jugo se ox- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig.: exuere, to do it gradually; 
to slip it off). To bring aby undei 
the y. of -slavery (ci jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). To submit to th» 
y. (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an adj^ 
the following passage of Cicero is a good 
example: *^ To the word happy,^ ^c— 
huic verho, quwn beatum dicimuSf 4^. 7Wi 
5,29. 
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Aocuraq/y diligentia, cura. [accuratio 
once Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

ici a play^ docere fabulam (of those 
ulw get it up, <f»c., and of the atUhor) : 
agere {of the player acting his 
part.) 

Again and again, etiam atque ctiam 
{^sivery earnestly with verbs 
of entreating), ^sz several times, 
often: iterumetorac tertio; ite- 
riim et saBpius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream, amne or flumine 
adverse [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) I:zz7nake an agreement; 
agreement with anu body, mihl cum 
quo convgnit. We agreed, inter nos 
convenit. Even the consuls were not 
tlioraughly agreed, ne inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L. 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) s= cor- 
respond wiih^ answer to, consentire 
cum qui re. (3) Of a thing it is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quee convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C. 

Almighty, summus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological term} 
or by Deus only for * the Almighiy. 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter, — 
Jupiter O. M. 

Appear r= ' make his appearance 
amongst us ' {of one who is dead, i!^c.) : 
exaistere. 

— ■ =s *seem,* videri (not apparere). 

— — = ' to be manifest^* apparere 
(not videri). 

A'ppewr (in a dream\ ostend^re se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; pei 
somnum, quiete, per quietem ; whidi 
likeness appears in their bodies, quae 
similitudo m corporibus apparct. C. 

Appear in any bodi/s eyes, judicio cujus 
esse J ab quo existimari ; videri cui *■ 
esse apud quem. 

. Day appears, dies venil 

{coTnes) : illucescit {begins to shine). 

Assert, dicere, afiirmare [not assererej. 

AtUhor, scriptor. 

Authority, An authority (used of a 
person), anctor. A weighty authority, 
locuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). Corporeus is * consisting cf a 
body.* 

Break, To break down a bridge, pon- 
tern rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [rtot pontem rumpere or frangere]. 

Classical author, scriptor optimus, 
prsestantissimus ; or scriptor prims 
classis. Cic, [Gellius introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Comnumd {an army), prsBesse. 

Compassion, From compassion, miae' 
ricordii captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagogues, concionatores : popu- 
lares,* or populares homines. [If 
demagogi be used auos Grseci aicunt, 
or ut Grsco verbo utar slwvM be 
added.] 

Each other, inier se ; of what is done 
mutually or reciprocally, 
not invicem. 



* These Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principally 
un the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
{ ublic. 

t Ih ask again and a^ain, etiam atquo ctiam ; or iterum et Bffipius rogare 
Kvt etiam atque etiam is never really numerical, . 
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BxA8?ERATB .* cxacuero {Nep.) ; in- 
i'cnsum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. [Exasperare,.ezacerbare. Liv.] 

Experience, usus reriun, usus [710/ ex- 
pcrientiaj. JFVom experience^ re, usu, 
exitu doctus, expertus ifrom my own 
experience^ expertus in me, expertus* 

\ Fish out mthgfnm oiy, ab qo qd expi§- 

can, C. 
Flesh : in ' to loseflesh,^ * gainjksh,* 4re, 

corpus amittere [not camem]. 
Fleshly (of pleasures^ 4rc.), by gen.^ 

corporis. 

Gftek. To speak Greek or good Greek, 

Greece loqui. 
Grow ian old man, 4rc, »=' become*), heii. 

Health,Yaleiudo.—Good health, sanitas: 
bona or proepera valetudo (not vale- 
tudo ordy). — salus (the continued state 
or preservation of good health.) 

imagine (1) ss to form a representation 
in the mind, animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
fingere ; cogitatione fingere or dcpin- 
gere : — ^proponere sibi ante oculos 
aniraumque : (2) := conjecture^ con- 
jecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
[l3r iinaginari belongs to the silver 
o^ej. (3) =s to entertain an unfounded 
notum, oplnari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi falsam cujus rei per- 
suasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( =s dream it) . (4) I imagine (insert' 
ed in a sentence), opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure, An impure sbjle, inquinatus 
serrao, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Quint. Plin.jun.\ 

Inspire anybody with hope, fear, ^c, 
spem, aamirationem, formidinem, 
cui injicere. 

— ^ anybody with a desire, quern 

cupiditate cujus rei faciendse inci- 
tare, or incitare ad aliquid faciendum. 

Inspired, afflatus numine divine; in- 
stinctu divine perculsus ; instinctus 
divine spiritu. 

Invite (to supper, &c^, invitare (6y 
word of mouth) : vecare (by a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [* quum earn 
urSem sibi Mithridates Asiae Jantxam 
fore putasset, qua effrada et revulsd 
tota pateret provincia.' C] 

Latin. To speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latino diccrc. loqui. 



Mercif'dly^not misericerditer, &m/]cii«ii 
misericerdiH or miseratiene, miseri- 
cordia captus, &c. To deal merci- 
fully with anybody, misericerdem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordia uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se prffibere 
in aliquem. 

Ofer vtolence, vim aiferre alien!. 

One or two, unus et alter, unus itemqua 
alter. Unus alterve (=:on« or at 
mo»t tvfo). 

Open a way or road (e. g. by the sword), 
viam aperire, patefacere. L. 

Opportunity, occasie, locus or ficultas ; 
temp us (alicujus rei faciendse). An 
opportunity of doing any thin^ is of- 
fer ai, lecus faciendae alicujus rei 
datur. 

iPalm: to bear Hie palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honeres 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afQcer^ (not honerem cui exhibere). 

Prayers. To offer prayers, precatien- 
em cwpreces mcere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere (C). preces mittere (Liv.). 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve (states, 4^.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimills [ru)t prebabilis^ 
whichmeans, ' respectable,' * tolerably 
seed ']. It seems probable that Mila 
killed Clodius, Mile Glodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r (but verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
&c.) afTerre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 

ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium preferre. 

-a reason, to, causas aiferrc. 



Pure (of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas o* 
sinceritas orationis. 

Quote an aut/ior, to, producere, profcrro 
scriptorem (producere, preferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

■ a passage, locum afTerre, profcrr* 
[710/ producere]. 

Reason, causa, when =s Aground,* * «w» 
tive.* To bring another reason, al- 
teram afierre rationem or causam. 

Severe (of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas etfunderc 01 

prefundere. 
Shed blood •=: km, eccidere. • 

Slay oneself (lay violent lumds on one 
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sdfy die by one^a own hands^ commit 

itutcide\ se inter! mere, mortem sibi 

consciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 

ferre; se multare morte.* 
Speak. The thing speaks for itself ^ si 

res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 

ipsoloqueretur. C^ 
SlyUt oratio, dictio, genus scribend'. or 

dicendi. 

. Tb express oneself m, or to poa- 

teas a good style {of a Latin atUiior\ 



is, oratione emendate et Latina uli; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to commU), mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, <&c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere {when the death is not com' 
mitted by one*8 own hands ; i. e. it 
xiriiil not actual^ suicide), 

TViink highly of i!^c.i ^^ aliquo magni 
fice sentire. 



* Aim maau3 flibi afierre : manu elbl vitom ezhauriiv. TO 



IJNDEX I. 



ENGLISH. 






[Q Stands for QuettUnu. — The numerals refer to' the First Part of 

Latin Prose Composition.] 



A. 



A, sometimes translated by aliquisj 

qiUepiantf or auiclam^ 393. 
abandoned, perdiius. 
able (to be), posae^ ^ire(aueo\ 125, e. 
Abdera (of), Abdentes^ G. ae. 
abilities, ingenium {sing.). 
abound, abundare (abl.), 
about (^ concerning), de (aht,.,. 
about ( = nearly), /ere, adv. ; circiUrj 

prep, 
above (such an age), 306, and Ct. 
absence (in his), absena. 
absent (to be), abesae^ 227. 
abstain from, temperare ab^ 220. 
abundance of, abunde^ adv. {gen.). 
acceptable, gratuSy 212. 
accident (by), casu. 
accompany, comitairi. 
accomplish, canficere^ fcc^ feet. 
account : on — of, ergo { ^en.) : 207. 
accuse, accv^art ; (if not in a court of 

justice) incusare {gen. of charge), 
accused-person, reus. 
accustomed (to be), solsrey solUus. 
acquainted, to become, rwsctre, 385. 
acquit, absolverey solv^ solui {gen. of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capitis abaol- 

vere. 
adapted, accommodatus, 212. 
addition : in — to this, hiic accedit, acce- 

debaij <&c., 513. 
adherents (his own), sui. 
adjure, obtestari {ace.). 
admire, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, consilium itiire or 

eapere. 
tdvantage, emotxtmentum. 



advantageous : to be, prodcsse {dot.). 
advantageous: to bo very — ynuignm 

uLUitaii esse, 242 (3). 
adversity, res adversas. 
advice, consilium. 
advise, suadere {dot.) See 222; tno- 

nere (with aec. of person) : both 

with ut, nCf by 75. 
affair, res. 

afraid : to be — , timer e, vereri, S. 99, e. 
afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

tim^ : posty used adverbially, 
after (before a sentence)^ postquam. See 

514. 
after, prep, post (with aec.). 
after the battle, {cortfestim) a prcelio, 
again and again, ettam aique etiam. 
again from the beginning, tdt integro. 
agains^ adversus {ace.) ; in (with ace, i 

of reelings, actions, &c., again^ a 

person), 
against his will, invitus {adj.). 
against the will of Gains, Caio invito 

364. 
age ( =: time of life), oitas, atis. 
age (of that or 3ucn\ id a:tatis lipn o 
age (of what ?) ywid cctatis ? ) ^^' P- 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mind), incensvs 

animumj 298. 
ago, abfUnc (to precede the subst. oi 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratus, 212. 
agreed : it is — , constat (acc.with irifin.). 
agricultural operations, res ru^ictz. 
all, omnia, cunctus ; ( = whole), taiwvr 

sus, totus. 
all together, cuncti universi, 443. 
all over again, ab integro. 
all taken one by one, nngvIL 
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allowed: it is~, constat (ace. with 

infin.). 
allowed : I am — , licet mihu 
allow it to happen, committerc vJt, 
almost, prope. peene. 
almost; I — tnmk, haudsdo an, 161. 

(See note on Diff. 25.) 
alone, wlus ; or (if one person) unt». 
Alps, AlpeSf G. turn, 
already, jam, 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun ictem, 387. 
altar, ara, 

although, 451, and Ct. on § 56. 
although indeed, gtutmquam {indie.). 
always, after supcrUU. by qumpu. See 

399. 
a man ( = any : indef.), quia. 
amanuensis, a manu aerima. 
among, inier. 

amongst (a people), apud with ace. 
amuse, deUctare. 
and, p. 18, d ; * to me and you,' in Lat. 

* to me wUh you,* p. 78. 
and that too, not — , nee ia^ 385. 
anger, ira. • 

angry : to be — . iraaci (dot.): aucccnnere 

(da0 222. 
Animal, animal^ alia. 
another, alter, era, <&c. G. alteriua : an- 
swering to *Uia one thing,* aXiud, 

33. 
another man's, alienua. 
answer, reapondere {dot.). 
antiquity, antiquitaa. 
any * (after expera), omnia. 
any. See 389. 
any where (= any whither), uaqiumi, 

402. 
any man may, cvjuatia eat. (See 

38^—92.) 
appeal to, appellor e (ace.). 
appear, (= seem\ videri {viaua). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incurnbere in (with 

ace. ^ ; eubu, cubit. 
approved (valour, &c.,) apectatua. 
arms, to take, arma capcre. 
army, exercUua, da. 
arrived at : men have — , veritum est^ 

296. 
arrow, aagitta. 
Qb, after tarn, talia, taniua, tot, is, quam, 

guanttta, qualia, ouot, respectively. 
aa, after idem, qui, 4i (or ac, afque). 
ss far as I know, qiiod sciam^ 5d. 
M far as I can, guoa dejua facere poa- 

mm, 512. 



as far as possible, > .;c/oflKf ejua f.er^ 
as far as can be done, ^ potest, 512. 
as it were, quaai. 
as soon as, aimtU ac ; ut primum ; qtmm 

primum; ubi; u^, 612; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa. 
as not to, after * auch ' or * «o * in a nega* 

tive sentence, quvn (85) : if *auch^ 

or ^ao* were in a positive sentence, 

tU would be used by 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pudet, 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti zeniam 

petere, 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an -— , reum facera 

devi. 
assist, auxiliari, . adjUvare, apitvlari ; 

aublevare, auccurrere, ntbvenire, 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — idem, 396. 
at, of place near which a battle if 

fought, (&c., apud (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a miUibua paa* 

auum duoibua, 348. 
at two miles off, a miUibua paaauum 

dvabua. 
Athens, Aihenm, 
Athenian, Athenienaia. 
attached to, amana; dUigena (with 

gen,), 183. 
attack, adgredi, greaaua; adoriri, crhu 

{ace.). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienua, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, aucioritaa. 
aware, to be, inielUgere. 



B. 



Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

hindraneea). 
banish, pellere ex civitate (pepul,pula\ 
banished from, extorria {(u>l.), 27G. 
banquet, convivium. 
barbarian, barharua. 
base, turpia. 
battle, beUum. 

battle of CannsD, pttgna Cannenaia. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre {tul, lat, 33). 
beasts, Jercc. 

beaten (to be), vapulare {ab)» 
become, Jieri, factua aum, 
become acquainted with, noacere, 885. 



• The pronouns and adverbs for *anv' may !>c exhibited in a convenient nnd 
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'^comin^ (to bc^ dedrc (ace.), 

bebl, aeaderc (oo/.). 

before, adv, anUa, 

before, prep, ante {ace.). 

before (stanaing before a sentencej, 

aniequanif 498, &c, 
before one's eyes, 06 oculoa, 
behold, adspiceret io^ «pe.r, tpect, 
beg, petere^ petiv^ peiity ab. 
begin, ccepisse {began^ before pass. inf. 

cicBptuM eaty 
beginning, inUium. 
believe, credere, {dat.) credid^ credit. 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix credide- 

riniy 428, and note. 
believed, I am, mihi creditur^ 285. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, beruficium. 
benefit, v. benefacere {dot.). 
bereave, orbare {cU)l.). 
beseech, obsecrare. 
bespatter, iadspergere{aliquidedicui, 

best, optimus. 

best to be done, ) j. _.^ j / v 
best to do, J opi^mumfactu {sup.). 

betrayer, proditor. 

better, melior. 

better : it is — (= inore saiiafactory, 

preferable), Botiua eat, 116. £x. 34, 

p. "84. 



better : it would have bocn «-| satins or 

utUiuafuit,A2G{6). 
between, inter. 

beware of, cavere, cav. eaut, 233. 
bird, avia: (great bira) aiet. VolMicris 

= any winged creature, 
black, niger. 
blame, culvare. 
bleed afresn (of a wound), rccnuUacere, 

crudu. 
blessing: a — on your valour! tnacte 

virtute eato! 280, a. 
blind, oBcus. 
blood, sanguis, Xnxs, m. (when tihed, 

cruor). 
blot out, deUre, deler, delete 
boast, gloriari, (abi.) also de, in, 273. 
Doast, to maka tne same, idem gloriarL 
bodv, corp-ua, oria. 
border on, adjacire, 229. 
bom, natus : bom to, natua ad. 
born, to be, naaci {natua). 
both — and: et — et. 
bounds. See Exceed. 
boy, puer, G. pueri. 
branch-of-learain^, dodrina. 
breach of duty: it is a — , contra qffit 

cium est. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
break one's word, ) fdem fuller ex 
break a promise, J fif^- 
bribery, ambUua, ^, 



concise form, as in the following table : — 







Inclusion of 
ail alike. 


Inclusion of acme. 




Exclusion 
of all.* 




Less em- 
phatical after 
ai,ne,num^&c. 




Pbonouns. 


quisquam 
uilus 


quivis 
quilibet 


allquis 
quispiam 


quis 


any (body) 


Advxrbs. 
(a) Place. 

{b) Time. 

1 


Ato) 

usquam < 

Uai) 


quovis {to) 

ubivis ' ) ,f. 
ubUibet \ ^^> 


aliquo {to) 

alicubi { . 
iispiam ) ^"^' 


quo {to) 


any plaue 

or 
any where. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


<my time 
or 
ever. 





_ All are generally excluded vfhen *any^ follows negatxtea; or ^wUhoui^ 
aoarocly,* *than:* and in questions that expect the answer 'n(\* ('n^bodyt 
%olhing^*) &c. 
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bridge, poiiMf ntiSf m. 

wnng an action or charge againsi, rcum 
Jacere ; Jec^ fact : (with gen. or de.) 
187. 

burden, ontiSf oneris. 

burnt: to be — , defiagrare. 

burst out afresh, recT^escerCy trudu. 

business, ncgotium, 

but if, »in; 9in auterriy 451. 

but if not, Bin minus^ 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minirimm abfuU ijmpcra.) 
qinnperiretf 91. 

but, after universal negatives, f = who 
-not), quiTi, [or, qui — no»i,J 44. 

but, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept), nisi, or. prep, prater, 

but, after Cannot, See Cannot, 

butcher, trucidare, 

buy, emerey cm, empt, 

by letter, per lUeras, 

by = near, prope. 



C. 



Cssar, Ccesary aris. 

call, vocarey appellarej nominarty dicere^ 
See 51. 

call S3 summon, vocare, 

call upon, convenircy veUy verJt (ocxr.). 

call to mind, renUnisci. 

camp, caatroy pi. 

ctjapalgiif end of, 303. 

can, possCy quire {queo)y 125, e. 

CannsB, OL Cannensisy adj. 

cannct: I canno; bu*. — , Jacere wm 
pootum quiny &t, 

cannot : it cannot be but that,^er£ non 
potest quin, 

capable of containing, capa:r {pren.), 

capital, cap-iUy itis, 

care a straw for, JUxd foxere. 

care that for, hujus Jacere. 

care, eura. 

care : for any thing I care, 470- 

careless of^ negligens (gen.). 

carry, portare. 

Oarthci^e, Carthag-Oy inis, 

cast forth, projicere jecy jcct. 

cause to be done, Jacienduw, -^urarey 
351, 356. ' 

cease, desinere desi, desU : ceasedy be- 
fore inf. pass, desitus est, 

cease speaking tacerey 299. 

censure, reprehensioy onis. 

chameleon, chamceleon, 

chance, easusy H,8. 

character, mores pi, G. um. 

charge (lalsely,) insimulare {gen, of 
aiargc). 



charge : bringy or prefer a —, ssi^ 

viake him an accused person^ revz 

Jacere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare {dot.). 
chargeable (with a fault), affiniSy 212 
chaste, castus. 
children, liberiy pi. 
cheese, easeus, 

choose (== elect), eligercy legy led. 
christian, christianus. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a prec«iing sentence)^ 

qtuB res. 36, 37 (6) 
citizen, civis. 
city, urbSy urbis, 
civil-gown, tog'o. 
claim, posttUare. 
clear ( = excuse), purgart. 
clothe oneself, induere^ 283. 
coast, oroy 40. 
cold,j^7^-i«, dris. 
come, vmircy viUy vent, 
come to the assistance of, aiicui aux- 

iUio venirey 242. 
come to a determination, consilium 

inire. 
command, imperare (dot.). 
command an army, prcsesse {dai,). 
commission, mandare {dai.). 
commit many sins, TnuUa peccare. 
common, communis. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris. 
compassion, misericoraia. 
compel, cogerey coegy coact. 
completed : I have — the work, opus 

absokUum habeoy 364. 
concerns (it), interesty 207. 
condemn, aamnarcy xndemnare : to 

deathy capitis. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voH 

damnare. 
conduct, honorable, honestas. 
confer (benefits) on, conjerre {beneficia) 

in ; ace ; fu/, lat. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inirt 

ab aHquo {Cic.) apud aliquem {lAv,) 

339. 
congratulate, congratidariy 492. 
connection with, eonjunctio. See 151. 
conquer, mncerey vicy vict. 
consequence : it is of — y interest, 
conseauence: itis of no— , nihil tn« 

tdiesty ox referty 207. 
consider = think, existimarcy arhilrari 
consider = attend to, attendercy 229. 
considerable quantity, aliquantum. 
considerably, aliquantOy 40S. 
constancy, Qonstantia, 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, astrum; sldiUf erls. 
consul, con»uli tUis^ 
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fr^/oault, eonndcre^ etUut 9uU.f ace. 
consult, for, ) consulere 

consult a man's interests, ) alicui, 233. 
contemporary, <Bquali8. 
contented, corUerUtLs {abL), 
contention, eontentio, 
continue, pergercy perrex^ perreet. 
contract to build, conducere faciendum ; 

duXf duct. 
contrary to each other, inter ae con- 

trariiy <e, a. 
convenient, commodus. 
conversant, to be, callgre {ace,). 
converse, loqui, locuttia. 
corrupt, corrumperef rup^ rupt. 
cost, starcj coMtare^ 26o. abl. : {dot. of 

person), 
count, numerare. 
country, ^ria; as opposed to town, 

na^Turia. 
country, in the, ruri. 
country, into the, ma. 
country, from the, rurt. 
courage, virtua, utia. 
courageously,ybr/t^. 
courtesy, humanitaa. 
cross over, tranajicere or trajicere, jec^ 

jectt (ace.). 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, erudditer. 
cruelty, crudelUaa. 
cry out, damare. 
cultivate, colere, colu, cult .* if it be a 

atudi/j e. g. eloquence — atttdere 

{dot.). 
cure, meaeri (dot.). 
custom, conauetud-Of inia, 
cut off, intercltiderCf duay 233. 



D. 

Daily, quotidity indica or in diea aingu- 

Iba. (See 69, t). 
danger, periadum. 
dare, audircy auaua aum. 
day, by, interdiUy 311. 
deaf, aurduB. 
dearer, pluriaj 6. 266. 
death, mora. 

death, to (after co7idemn)f capitia. 
debt, aa alienum, 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum tea alienum. 
deceive, deciperey io^ cepf ccpt. 
decree, decemere^ creVj crd. 
deem, putare. 

defend what is adually attacked, de- 
fendere (fend^ fena) : — what may 

be attacked, tueri. 
Degree, to what a — ! quo. (with gen.) 

612. 



deliberation (after cjivi mtL 

271. 

delight, ddectare. 
delightful, jucundua. 
delightful to the sense of sight, ameenua. 
demhndj poaitdare ; poacere^ popoac ; te 

demand importunatdyt t^fflagitaart. 

(See 267). 
deny, negarc. 
depart a finger's breadth, tranaveratm 

digitum diacedere. 
depend on, niti. niaua or nirua : (in with 

abl.). 
deprive c^ apoUare, orbare ; (ohL). 
desert, deaerere^ aeru, aert. 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; wello/j benitdai 
deserving of) dignua {abl.). 
deserving to be, dc, dignua eaae qm, 

with aubj. 
design, conailium. 
desire, vdU ; cuvere, cupiv, cupU : = ex- 

preaa a wish, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidua (gen.). 
despair of, deaperart. 
destroy utterly, dderct ddev, ddet, 
destroy ( = burrC^^ concrhnarcj 141, c. 
destroy : so about to destroy, perditum 

ire, 362,* a. 
deter, deterrere. [See I^rom.] 
determine, conatUuere. 
detrimental, to be, ddrimento eaae, 242. 
devote oneself to, incumbere in, witk 

ace. {cubu, cuhit), 
devote oneself to, atttdere {dat.). 
die, m4»ri, ior, mortuua; ynortin or aw 

premum diem obire, 249. 
difficult, diffunlia. 
difficulty : there is— in doing, &c. « il 

is done. diMcile* 
difficulty : he nas — in doing, &c. = he 

does it, difficHe. 
difference, diatantia. 
difference, it makes a very great, per* 

multum intereat, 122. 
difference, what is there 7 qtUdintereat f 
difference, there is no, > nihil intere^ 
difference, it makes no, $ or r^eH, 207. 
diligence, dUigentia. 
dinner, coma. 

direct = instruct, praxipere, cep. cept- 
discharge, fungi, functua, (aW.) per- 

fungi. 
discipline, diaciplina. 
discontented, am — with, pomitet mst 

207. 
discourse, aermo, onia. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, o. 
disease, morbua. 
disgraceful, turpia, 
disgusted: am — ^t^txdei (perl per 

tabum eafi me. 207. 
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difllienorably, hirpiUr, 
displease, diapUcerCi {dat,)» 
d&aatisfied: am — with, paentlct me, 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance of, &c. 

abe$8ej diatare, 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant: to be — from, abeaae; distarc 

(a), 319. 
ditch, j^^fftt. 

divest, exuerCi exu^ exvty 233. 
do nothing but — ^ nihil cdiud qtuim 

(faciunt omitted), 420. 
do well, prceclare Jacere. 
dog, canis. 
doubt : dvJbUare. 
doubt: I don't at all — , nuUus duhito 

{qtdrC^. See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — , rum est dubium 

{quin)i 89. 
dream, sumniare, 
dream, s. somnium, 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare, 
draw up an army, aciem inatmeres 

struXf struct, 
draw up an army in three lines, tripli- 

cem aciem instruere. 
dress, vestUus. 
drink, bibcre, bib, bibU. 
drink, s. potus^ Hs^ ) |.^- 
drinking, potiOj J * ' ' • 
drive, pellerey pepid, puis : — drive 

away: ctb^ere^ eg^ act. 
dutiful ancction, pietas. 
duty, officium. 



E. 



Each (of two), vierque^ tUraque, tUrum- 
que, G. tUriusque, 

each one, unusquisqnt, 

each other (after * to love,' Ac), inter 
86, 470. 

each of them, singly, sinpili, pi. 

eagerly desirous, sttidtosus, (gen.); 
aoidtLs, {gen.). 

easy, facUia. Easily, facile. 

eat. edere {ed, es) ; vesci (See 273). 

eclipse, defeetio. 

eclipsed, to be, dejlcere, fee, feet. 

efface, ddere, delev, delet. 

either — or : aut — aut ; vel — vel ; sive 
— five, 456. 

elect, eligere, leg, led. 

election, comitia, n. pi. 

eloquence, eloquentia, facundia {natu- 
ral eloquence). 

emulate, cemulari, 229. 

encamp, consld^ire, sed^ seat, 

15 



encounter death, mortem oppetere, 
encounter a danger, pericmum obirt, 
end of extremua, agreeing with It: 

subst., 179. 
endued with, proedilus {abl.). 
endure, sustinere, tinuy tent, 
enemy (private), inimicus, 
enemy (public), hostis. 
engage = fight with, confiigerCf JU*^ 

Jlict, 
engage = undertake, recipere, cep, ctpl. 
engaged in : to be — , operant dare, 

337 : (in a battle, affair, &c,) in- 

teresse, 224. 
enjoy, frui, (abl.). 
enough; satis, qf&tim. (See 512.) 
enquire of, qucerere ex ; quceaiv, qtuesit. 
enter into partnership, coire societaiem, 
entrust, credere, credid, credit {dot. oi 

person). 
envy, inviaere, vid, vis (dat.), 
Ephesian, Evhe&ius. 
equal, par, oat. Equal to (ia magni- 

tude, real or figurative), instar 

(gen.), 207. 
error, ej^or, 

escape from, s.fuga, 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fiigit,faUit, 

prceterit, 259. 
eternal, cetemus (= everlasting) ; ecm- 

pitemus, 123, c. 
even, etiam. 

even mind, aequus animua, 
even — not, ne — quidem, 
evening, in the, vespcri, 
every, omnis. 
every body, qtdsque, 396. 
every tenth man, decimus quisque, 
every body who or that, quisquis, quir 

cunque, 396. 
every thmg, omnia, pi, 
ever, unquam, aliquando, quando, 402L 
evil, Tnatum. neut. adj. 
exactly, witn B.numcrat; ipse, in agroo* 

ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderation, ino' 

dum excedere, cess. 
exceedingly, vehementer. 
excel, antecellere, prcestare, 229. 
exhort, hortari, adJiortari, 
expedient, utilis {dot.), 
expedient : it is — , expedit, 
expediency, utUitas, 
experience (familiarity with a thing). 

usus, Us. 
exposed to, obnoxius, 212. 
extortion, pecunuB repetunda: ; or only 

repetund<B. 
extremely flourishing, longe opulcntis- 

simus, 
eye, ocutus. 
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F. 



Fac& to know a man by, defacU noBse, 
foil (a friend), duMc {dal.)^ fail (one), 

deJlctre.Zi9. 
faith^jdesy 6. 
Iaithful.,/S^t«. 

fall on Cs seize on), incutercj 229. 
false, jaUuB, 
ialsehoods, utter many, mnUa meniirii 

38. 
family, ^mt/£a. 
tar from (thinking) this, tantum abt»t 

ut — {ut). 
far : not to be — from, haud mvUum 

or procul tibesae {quin)^ 91. 
far be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, muUo (with compar, and tuperlX 

410. 
farewell, av«, «a/o«, vo/e, 281. 
fatOy f alum. 
fault, culpa. 
favour, a, beneficium, 
favour, /argrc {dat,)ffaVffaut: 
fawnlupon, adulari {dot. or occ). 
fear, of body, timor ; of mind, metvs^ ^s, 
fear, timere, metuere, vereri. See 99. 
feeble, imbeciUus. 
feed on, t>e^. See 273. 
feel thankful, eratiam Jiabere. 
fever J febrisy ahl. i. 
few, pauci, <e, a, 

few : a few days ago, paueis his diebus, 
few: a few days before, paticis illis 

diebtu, 
fidelityy^fidea, 
field, in the, mUUuB. 
fight, pugnarc; fight on horseback, ex 

eguo. 
find, invenirey reperirey 177. 
find: hard to find, diffUnlis invmiu, 

364. 
finger's breadth. Sec Depart 
finish, conficere. 
fire, i^isy ( = conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primum : at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, aptusy 212. 
fiitea, acccmmodatusy 219. 
nXsty edict, edicZre (it/). 
ftanK^n the, a latere. 
flatter, adulari {flat, or ace). 
flaw, vUium, 
flight, /lig-a. 

flogged, to be, vvrgis c<tdi ; coiaus. 
folly, atuUUia. 
fond, «£pT(2t£« (^671.). 
food, dbusy t. 
foot, 7>«9, pedis. 
for, when untranslated, 255. 



for how much 7 ftoinfi? 

for as much— as, tanii — quwiit, 268. 

for less, minorisy 266. 

for just as much — as^ > tantidem — 

for no more, than ) quanii^ 226. 

for { = in behalf qf)y pro. 

for ( = otDtng tOy of obstacles), />r<e,(a£2. 

for instance, v«r5» cat(«^. 

for some time, dudurny jamdudtany 420 

for (after to /car), sign of dat. 

for any thing I care, per Trie lied. 

for us (after make)y a nobis, 

foreign to, alienttSy 212. 

foretell, ryreedicere. 

forget, <M>livi9ciy oblltuSy 199. 

former, the, Uley 378. 

forsooth : as if — , quasi veroy 494. 

fortune. See Gwm. 

fortune: let — see to it, id Fortusta 
vtdgrit. 

found, coTiderey condidy condXi. 

founder (of a family), priTicepsfamilut. 

free from, liberare (abl.). 

freedman, libertinus : (but with refer- 
ence to his master, liberius.) 

friendly, amicus, 

friends, his own, sui, 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex animo. 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, istinc. 

from a different direction, aliunde, 

from, after concealy omitted, 251. 

from, after preventSy detersy &c., quoml 



nusy 94. 



from, after recover, ex, 

front, in, afrante. 

fmgahtyyfrugalitas. 

fruits (of the earth)yfruges : (of a tree) 

fructua, 
full, plenuSy 182. 
fury, /uror. 



G. 



Gain an advantage, emolumentum car 

pere {cep, ca'pi)y — ex, 
gain possession oty potiri {abL gen.)- 
Gaul, Gallua. 

get possession of, poHriypotiiiis (abL)* 
gift, donumy munusy eria. (See 242.) 
give information, docerey 253: give 

much information, miiUa dxert 

{de)y 252. 
give battle to, pralium committere 

cum; mUy miaa. 
given over, dtaperaius» 
given it is, daiur. 
glad, to be, Uetariy 621. 
glory, gUnia, 
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giorlouR glorioaus, 

go wrong, errare. 

go away, a5tre, decedere^ cess. See 308. 

go about to destroy, perdUum ire^ 

362*, a. 
go on, pergerCf perrex, ptrrtct, 
go on. in your valour ! tnacte virhUe 

esto! 280. 
god, DeuSf 56. 
gold, aurum, 
golden, auretts. 
good, bonus; ( = beneficial, expedient) 

tUUis, 
good : to do — , prodesse (dot.), 
good fortune : it was my — {contigit 

mifdf — utf 374). 

good time, m. I ^j;^^'- 

govern, imperare^ dat. ; ( = regulate, 

direct) moderari (ace, or daL See 

220). 
grateful, gratus. 
gratitude, gratia. 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), summus. 
greedy, avidus (gen,). 
Greece, Cfrcecia, 
Greek, Grcecus, 
griefi dolor, 

grieve, dolere, mcerere. See 521. 
ground, humus ; on the ground, humi. 
grudfi^e, invidere (dat.), indy vis. 
guard against, ) cavere (ace. 233), cav, 
guard, be on my, J caut. 
guidance, under your, te duce; under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

donii ductu. 



II. 



Habit of silence, taciiumitas. 

had rather, malle^ 15C (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, ave, salve, 281. 

hand, marms, its, 4. f. 

hanging, suspendium, 

happen (of evils), accidere : oifortunaie 

events, contingere (tig) : = turn out, 

evenire. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that , , .1 

qutM ut, Ac. 
happy, beatus,/eli.v. (Sec 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, difficile vi- 

tantur, 
hard to find, difficilis inventu (sup.). 
hardly ( = scarcely), vix. 
hardly any body, nemo fere. 
harvest, missis, JT' 
bate, oaisse (with tenses derived from 

perf.). 



hateful, to be, oddo esu^ 2ASL 

have, habere, 

have a thing done, fadendtan curare^ 

356. 
have an interview with, convenirt, 

(oec.). 
have, in such sentences as, ^tpiih 

lohom we have to do.* (See 336.) 
head, capui, capitis, n. 
heal, mederi (oat.), 
healed, to be (of a wound), eonsane^' 

cere, 
health, to be in good, valire. 
hear, audire, 
hearing : without hearing him ( = him 

unheard) f inatiditum (ace. maac.) 
heart (as the seat of the affections), ani- 
mus, 92. 
heart, cor, cordis, n. 
heavy, grams, 

height: to such a — ^ eo, adv, (gen.). 
help (a person in perplexity), gubvenjre 

(dat.^i jucare (^,}i auxiliari 

{dat.)f stteeurrere {dat. See 222, k.). 
her (ace. Hng,), se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. sutts, a, um, if relating to nom 

of sentence ; if not, ejus. 
hesitate, duhitare, 
hidden, occuUus. 
him, se, if relating to nom. oi sentence 

if not, eum, 
himself, 369; 373, c. (d. on § 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q^ on § 15. 
hindrance, impedimentum, 
his own friends, adherents, &c. sui. 
hk ( = strike), ferire, icere, cauiere, co- 

cld, ecM. See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops^ delectum habere 
hold one's tongue,* silere, iacere, Set 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendtSre, 266. 
home, to, domum : at, domi : from, demo 
honey, me/, mellis. 
honour ( = the honorable), honestas , 

( =s probity) jWe*, ei. 
honour, to be an, > i,^,^' ,„^^ 949 
honorake, to be, \ '^^^ *^"» ^42. 
honorable conduct, honestas. Honor 

able, honestus. Honorably, honeste. 
hope, sperare, (See 15.) 
horseback, on, ex equo : (of more than 

one person) ex equis, 
house, at my, doTni mece, 
how (with adj.), quam. 
how disgraceful it is, quanta opprobrU 

est, 
how many, quot. 
how much, quanhim. 
how does it happen? qui Jit, trf . . . ? 
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how few there arc, 



who — 7 qitoiiui' 
.7 {wUh eubj,) 



Iiumanitas. 



quuque eat^ qui 

477. 
Auman-feellng, 
humanity, 
hunger, yam«*, i». 
hurry, to be in B^fettinare, 
hurt, nocere, dat. ; Icedere {ace, /<?■«.) 
hurtful, to be, nocere. 
husband, vir^ 291. 



I. 



I for my par^ equidem^ 

If — not, ttm,4dl. 

if however, sin avitm^ 451. 

ignorant, to be, imorare {ace.), 

ignorant : not to oe i^orant that, i&c.| 

non ignorare, autn. 
ignorant : who is Ignorant tha'^ &c. 1 

quia igTioratf quin . , ,? 
ignorant of^ rudit (genJ), 
immediately after the battle, conf&sUm 

aproBliOf 348. 
immense, ir^ena, 
immortal, immortalit, 
impiety, impietaa. 
impiety : if it may be said witliout — , 

aifaa eat dictu^ 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

nefaa eat diciUy 364. 
importance, it is of, inter eat {gen.)^ 203. 
Importance, it is of great, magni (or 

mtUtum) intereatf 206, a. 
Important, gravior, 
importune, Jlagilare. 
impose on, imponere, poatt, posUf 233. 
impute as a fault, vUto or cidp<B dare 

or vertere^ 242. 
in the presence of the people, a2md 

populum. 
in (an author), apud {XenopJiarUenif 

<&c.). 
in front, afronte. 
in flank, a latere, 
in the rear, a tergo, 
in triumph (to lead), per triumphum, 
inattentive to, negligena {gen.\ 183. 
increase, augire^ aux. auct^ {trans.) 

aeacerCf crev {netU.). 
incredible, incredibiiia. 
inconsistent with, alienua^ 212. 
inconvenient, incommodua. 
induce, adducere ut^ <&c. 
indulge, indtdgere^ dula^ diUt {dot.), 
mdustry, diligerUia. 
inflict punishment on, aliquem pasna 

qficere^ 276. 
Ijfluence : to have great — with, Tnvl- 

tum valere apud aliquem. 



inform, certioremfacere, 187. 

information. See Give, 

inhabit, incolere, coluy cuU, 

injure, violare, ( = do harm to) laulsn 

{ace.). 
injunoui^ it is, nocet {dcU.), 
injury, injuria, 
innocent, innocena. 
insignificant* how — I quam nrMluai 
insolence to such a height of, ao {ado,) 

in»oUnH<Bf 512. 
instancy for, verbicauad. 
interest ( = true interest), utHitaa, 
interest : it is the — of^ vnUreat {g«n.)t 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Haaoe, 
intimate : to be — with,/ami/ianter viL 

abl. 
inventor, »nr«n/or,/«m.tn»«i<riar. 
invest ( = blockade), obatdere^ aedy scsa. 
invoke, appeliare, 
iron-hearted, ferreua. 
is ( = is distant), diatat, 
island, inaula, 
it cannot be but that, Jieri nan pnteal 

quin, 
it is not every man who can, <&c., mm 

cujuavia eat^ &c, 190. 
Italy, Italia. 

J. 

Javelin, jocti/um. 
jest, jocua, 
jewel, gemma. 
join battle with, 

{cum), 
journey, on the, inter viam 
joyful, Ustua. 
just (equitable), cequus. 
-justice, juaiitia. 



K. 



Keep, aervare. 

keep one's word, fdemproiatare, 

keep up a certain state, aplcndids at 

gerere, 
kill, tTiterJicere, occidere^ necarCf 308 
king, rex J rigia. 
know, adre, novisse, eaUere^ 386. 



committere proDlitun 



L. 



Labour, lalKW 

lame of one bg; daudus aUaro pedc 

lamp, lucema. 
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large, magTstu. 
lasting, aempUemuB. 
latter, the, nie, 
laugh, ridere^ rU^ rf«. 
law, Uxy legis. 
Jay on, imponere. 

lay S,' \P^^'* V06U, poaU. 

lay a person under an obligaticn, gror 

tiamitb tUiquo mire. 
lay down a magistracy^, magiBtratum 

' abdicare; {orse with a6/., 906.) 
lead a life, agere vitam ; eg, act. 
league, /<r<2itf, eri». 
learning, branch of, doclrina. 
lean on, ni/i, niaus^ nixua (abl. 273). 
learn, diacere, didie. 
learn by heart, tdiscere. 
leave, re/tn^ttere, liq^ lict : (by will), r&- 

linquere. 
leave {^go out of), excedere {loUh obi,) 

cesSj 83. 
leave nothing undone, nihU pretermit' 

iere quin, 
leave off, deainercj dcsiy desit. 
leg. See Lame, 

leisure: I have — ^ vacatmihi^ 154. 
Lcmnos, Iiemnos^ G. t. 
■et me know, fac sciam (with vZ 

omitted^. 
«et out to 06 built by contract, locate 

factenduvii, 
letter, lUercBf pi. : epistola. 
levy troops, aeUctum habere. ^ 
liable to, obnoxiust 212. 
liar, mendax (adj.). 
lie, mentiri. 
lie near, adjacere, 229. 
life, vtto; ( = life- time) cstas. In the 

life-time of Augustus, AitguBto 

vivo, 364. 
lift up, toUerey auatvl, tublaZ. 
light, Uoia. 
light ( =3 kindle), accendere : ntccendere 

ro^m, &c. (See 299, h.) 
lightnmg,/iiZm6n, inis. 
like, mmiM8f dat.: ( = equal to in size) 
*■ "~ ifutary (gen.). 
like (verb). See 491, d. 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

triplicem aciem instruere. 
literature, litercB, 
little^or a little ( ^few things^) pauca^ 

23. 
little : but or too — , parvm. 
little, a ( = some, but not much), pau- 

turn ; paululumj 402. 
»ong, diu ipridem^ jamdiv^ jampridem. 

See 420. 
I )n^ for, avere, of an impaHeniy geatire 

of a joyous longing. 



look to that yourself, id ipse vidSria. 

loquacious, loquax. 

lose, perdere^ perdidf perdit : lose (pas 

sively), amiUere. (See 56.) 
lose an opportunity, occaaionem amU- 

tere, 
lose flesh, corpua amiUere. 
love, aTnare, diligere, (See 185, a.) 
lover of, amanaj diligena (gen., 183.). 
lover, such a lover of, adeo amans oi 

diliffena (gen., 183). 
lowest, vnfiTnua, imua. 
lust, libiaOi ^^^' 
luxurious, luTurtoatis. 
iyre, to play on the. See Teach. 



M. 



Mad, to heffurere. 

madness, amentia, 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magistijium ge- 

rere. 
make, facer e {fee, fact ) ; tfficio : am 

made,^. Oba. * mskea all thinga 

{ace.) flourish;' in Lat. * makes 

that {ut) all thinga (nom.) should 

flourish,' 254. 
make the same promise, idem poUiceri^ 

pollicitua. 
make treaty, <&c., faedua icere, 299. 
make this request of you, illud ie rogif 

{ut ru). 
make ( ^ appoint to an office), crearc 
make mention of, m^eminiaac, recor- 

dari, 201. 

make the same boast, idem ghriari. 
make it my first object, id agert {id) 
make for us, a nobiafacere. 
make a decree in a man's favour, ae 

cundum aliquem decemere ; decren 

decret, 
making haste (after onua est), prope- 

rate, {abl. part 171). 
maker, effector : fetm. effedrix. 
man, homo, vir, (See s&, y.) 
man : I am not the— to; rum ia nmt, 

qui {avbj.), 
manners ( = morals, character,) mores, 

vth, pi. 
many, midtu 
march a^nst the enemy, obviam, iri 

hoHtbua. 
marry (of a female), nubere {dot. 222) 
Marseilles, Maaailicu 
master, magister, dominua, herua. (Seo 

180.) 
matter, rea. 
mean, sUn veUc 
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meui timo ; in the — . inlerim, inUrea. 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, minime. 
meat, eibtu, 
medicine, medicina. 
meditate, mcdUari (ace.), 
meet, to go to, obviam ire {dot.). 
melt, Uqueaccre, Hcu, 
merchant mcreator. 
mkldle of, medina (in agreement with 

its subst. 179). 
Rule ( = 1000 paces), miUe pa»aua : pi. 

AiiUia paaauum, 
Miletus, of, MUenuM. 
milk, lae^ lactis, 
mina, viens, mentis ; animtu, 
mindful, memor {gen,). 
miserable, mieer^ er<u &c. 
mistaken, to be,/a^ 
mistaken, I am, mefallU. 
mock, iUudere {dot, 229). 
moderate, moderari {aec. or dot. 220). 
money, pecunia, 
month, meneiBf nu 
moon, Itma, 
moral, aanchu. 
morals, moreen um, 
more, pltte (with gen.). For more, 

plwia, 
mortal, mortaUe. 
most men, pUrique. 
motion, motut^ ite. 
mound, agger. 
move, movercy moVy mot. Move, netU. 

moveri, 
much, mAUta, n. pi. (but if opposed to 

many things, or followed by gen. 

milium.) 
much less, nedum, 443. 
multitude, muUHndo, inie, 

N. 

Naked, nudus, 

name, nominare (also = to appoint). 

nature, naturas rerum naiura, 

near, prove (ace.). 

near, to be very, minimum ahesse (im- 

pers.) Tutn, 92. 
nearer, propter j {adv.) propiue^2\\. 
nearer am, propiua abtum (quam), 319. 
nearest, proximtu, 
nearly, prope, ptsne. 
need, egerey mdigere (abl. ox gen.). 
need, have — o^ opue e»/, 17^ e. 
need, you have no — , nikU ovus est. 
negligent, ne^ene (jgen,), 183. 



neighbourhood, in your^ i»/ur, 1 
neighbourhood, from your, ittino. ^387 
neighbourhood, to your, tMhie. v 

neither -nor, \'^7J"^- 
* ( nec — nee 

neutral, medius. 

never, nunquam. 

nevertheless, tamen. 

news of the town, ree urbafuc, 

next : the next thing is, eequitur la, 85 

night, by, noctu or nocte. 

no, nuUvMt after tt«, quia, * 

no one, nemo. 

no painter, nems pidor. 

no where, ) 

no whither, \ «^«?««^" 

no time, nUdC iemporis. 

nobody, nemoj inis.* 

none of you, nemo veslrwn, 

none of those things, nihil eortan. 

nor, neque^ rue : but after u^ or ne'it 

is neve or neu. 
not, rum. After rel.^ see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nondum. 
-not one's own, alienus. 
not eyeiiy ne~-quidem. 
not only — but also, non eolum^-eedt 

or verum etiam. 
not so far off, to be, propiua dbeaae, 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that — but, non quod — sed; non 

quo — aed; non eo or idea quoil — 

sed, 492. 
not at all, nihil. 

not as if not, non quin, with aubj. 
not to be far from, Imud midium lor 

haud procul) abeaae (qum). 
no tiling, nihil. 

nothing but, nihil aliud Tim, 185. 
nourish, alere^ alu, cJit or all. 
now ( = already), jam. 
number, num^rare. 



Obey, panre^ obedire (dot. See 222) 
object, not to, non recuaare quin, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, magnam abaHqua 

(Cie.), apud aHquem {Ldv.^ gra- 

tiamvUre, 339. 
obliging, commoduM, 
obstruct, interdudere^ due, 
obtain, potiri {abl, gen.), 
occasion : you have no — to hurryi 

nihil e^ quodfeatineay 477. 



* Neminir and nemine are not found, but nuUiuSj nulla : — except now and thea 
*itmine with pass, participle. — ^Nemo ablativum nec liabet, nec habet ^eni/i9i«ir^ 
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occasion : have — for opus est^ 170. 

ocGwif oeeaniu, 

occupy myself in, operam darcy 337. 

odious, to be, odio etae. 242. 

ot after *stHpf* &c. {abL) 

oif after *beco7iUf' * deserve welly'' Ac. 

*am per8tu»dedy* and when of = 

concemtTigy de, 
of, after * enmdrey* ex, 
of others, aUemtSy a, ttm. 
of such a kind, efusmcdu 
o^end, qfendereyfendyfsna (ace.). 
ofiend against, vwiare. 
offence : if I may say so without — ^ 

pace tud dixerim. 
old, vetwty veteria (n. pi. Vetera). 
old man, aenexy O, aenisy G. pi. um. 
old age, senechiay clia. 
one (of two), altery O. iaa. 
one thing — another, aliud — edvady 38. 
one (= a certain), quidam. 
one ( = some one, no matter who), 

ediquia. 
one's, amta. 
only, adj. aoluay O, iua. 
only: the — one who, m<M» qai (with 

9ubj.)» 
only son, unictta JUitia. 
opinion, to be of, cenaere. * 
opportunity, occaaio. 
oppose, repvgnare {dat.)y obeiare (dcU.). 
or, atUy vdy ve, 456 (in qaestions an). 
or not, necne. See 122. 
orator, orator. 

OTderJuberey juaa (aoc. with inf.). 
ought, oportet. See 126. 
out of, e, ex. 
out of AoQXQy foraa. 
out : to dine out, coBnare foria, 339. 
over : it is all over with, actum eat de. 
over against, adveraua. 
overpower (with emotion), frangerey 

fregyfretct. 
overthrow, everterey vert, vera. 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing to, per alu{uem ataty 

ipwminuay Ac. 99. 
•wn {emphalve)y ipahu or ipaommy after 

maua^tuuay &c. 

P. 

P«ce, paaauay ^. 

psined, to be, cMere (occ. or abl. with 
de.). 

pardon, ventia. 

pardon, ignoacerey noo {dot.) ; (of a su- 
perior) veniam dare. 

parent, parena ; gerMc^y Jem. gtnitrix. 

part, parsy partia. 



partner, conaorsy 185. 

party, to be on our, a r.obU senllra. 

past, the, prcBtffrUa. 

peck, modiua. 

peculiar, propriuay 212. 

perceive, aentire. 

perchance (in qaestions), quid in «c- 

quidy numquidy 400. 
performyjungiy perfungiyfunctua (abt.) 
perhaps, fortaaae. 
permitted, it is, liceL 
permitted, I am, licet mihu 
perpetual, aempHamua, 
perseverance, peraeverantia. 
persist, peraeverare. 
persuade (= advise), auadere [dot.) ; =3 

advise effectually, perauadercy auaa 

(dot.). 
persuaded, I am, perauaaum eat mihi 

dcy (&c., ox perauaaum habeoy 2dl. 
perverse, perversus. 
perversely, perverae. 
philosopher, philosophua. 
philosophy, phiiosophia. 
piety yvietaa. 
pity (I), miseret mcy or misereor, gen. 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, miaericordia. 
plainly: see — through, perapectum 

habeOy 364. 
planet, pUmeta or es. 
plan, conailium. 
plant, acrercy aeVy aai. 
play, luderey Iua. 
play on the lyre. See Teach^ 
pieat a cause, a^ere cauaam. 
plebuiant, jucunaua. 
please, j^locere (dot.). 
pleasure, voiuptaa, 
poet, poka. 
point : to be on the -—of, in eo esse ufc 

479. 
poison, veTienum. 
Porapey, Pompejua. 
possession, to be in, tenure. 
possession, to gain, potior (abl. organ.), 
possible as (after 8uperl.)t quamy t>^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possiblv be,' 

quaniua maximua potest eaaey 412. 
post nimself, conaiderey aedy aeaa, 
poor, 7Kiic}»er. 
power, potentia of aetuaty poteataa of 

legaly coneadedy &c., power, 
power: to put himself in their — y po 

teatatem auifacere. 
power: to be in our — y in noatrd po 

teatate eaae. 
powerful, potena. 

practice (justice, Ac), colc?^, coluy cult 
praise, Ums^ laudia. 
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praiao, to, latidare. 

pray (s beg earnestly), orare, 

predict, prcedicere. 

orefer, anteponere^ ponij pont. 

prefer a charge, reumfacere <f«, 187. 

prefer a capital charge against, rei 

capitiiUiB revm facert^ 1§7. 
prefer a charge of immorality against, 

c2e mortfrtttf reacm ./ocere, 187. 
prejudicial, to be, dbtat (do/.)* 
prepare, parare. 
present with, cUmaret 207. 
present, give us a, cUmo or muneri dare, 

242, (3.} 
present, to be, adesae {dot.), 
preservation ; tend to the — ^ 335, c. 
pretend, simulare. 
pretty often, nonnunquam. 
prevent, obatare^ obMtU {dot.). 

pSess. l^o^^rd^^, Otis. 

proceed against a person, eonaulert in 

aliquem. 
produce (= fruits), frugeSf pl» 
productive of, ^ffkUna Xs^^\ ^^3. 
profitable, to be, ^rodease {dat.). 
promise, poUicen, liciltts! promiUere. 

See 17, 1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after optia est)^ ma- 
ture Jacto^ 177. 
prone, proclima {ad.)» 
property, all my, omnia mea, 
property, all their, omnia sua, 
prosecute, postulare. 201. 
protection, take under one's, tuerif 374. 
proud, superbtu. 
prove an iionour, honori ease; (prove 

done by sum with the dat.^ z42.) 
prove myself mindful; prcBatare me 

memorem.. 
prove my gratitude, ) graiiam re- 
prove myself grateful, > ftrre, 
provide for the interests ofj providere 

vidf via; proapiceref apeXf apect 

(both with dot.). 
provided that, dum^ modo^ or dum- 

mSda (after which ^not* ia ne), 

494. 
pull down, diruerCf ruj rut. 
punishment, pama. 
purpose, for tne, eauad. 
purpose, to no, nequicquamy fruatra. 
put ; put down, ponerey poau^ poaii, 
DUt offj eamere, cru, exuL 
))ut in mind of, admonerej 194. 
pyre, rogia. 



Q. 



(ittite (to be witho it), plane {cartire). 



a. 



Ratify a treaty, icere focdwt. 

rather, I had, mSlo* 

rational faculty, mtna. 

reoTi ^ the, a terga. 

reason, you, Ac, have no, nihU esii 

quod (aubj.). 
receive, ac-^ ex-, re- cipere^ cep^ eepi, 

(See 308.) 
receive favourably, boni conaidere {in 

QuiniU., Seneca^ 4^.) ; in, bonam 

partem accipere, 185. 
reckon, nwnerare. 
reckon one thing after another, poathor 

bere, 
reckon as a fault, vUio verterey 242. 
recollect, reminisci. 
reconciled, to be, in graiiam redira 

{cum), 
recover, convalescere^ valu. 
recruit myself me reficere. 
refrain: I cannot — from, temperart 

mihi non poasum^ quin^ &c. 
regard the interests of, proapicere^ apeXf 

apect (dat.), 
reign, regnare. 
reign : in your — ^ te rege : te regnanU 

or imperantcj 364. 
reject, repudiare. 
rejoice, gaudere^ gaviaua aum, 
relate, narrare. 

relieve from, liberare (abl.) ; (of a par- 
tial relief) leoare {abl.). 
religion, religto, 
relying on, jreitta (abl). 
remainder = rest of, 179. 
remains, it, reliqttum est^ reaiat {tU), 
remedy, remedium, 
remember, meminiaae {Imperat, mc- 

m^ento)! recordarijrcmmiaci, (See 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere (gen.), 
render, redderef dva^ dit. 
renew, renovare. 
repair, reficere^ fee, feet. 
repay a kindness, graiiam referrc^ 
repent : I — me, Tne pcenitet {gen,}, 
report, fama, 

require, egere^ indigere {gen. oW.). 
required, are, opua awnl, 172. 
resignation, tequna cawaauA. 
resignation, the most or greatest,<c juts 

aimwa oxwrMis. 
resist, rems^ere, reaiiii repugnare 

{dai.), 
resolve, cmistiiuere, aiitu^ atUtU, 
rest, requiea. 
rest on, niti, 273. 
rest of, adj. reliquua. (See 179.) 
rest, all the, cetera omnia. 
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restore liberty to his country, patriain 

in lib&rCaUm vindieare. 
restrain, temperare (ctti^.); ^'^O* 
restrained, to be, mhiberi, 
retain a grateful sense, graiiam habere. 
return, redire^ reveriij revenire, (See 

339, p.) 
return thanks, groHaa ageres egj act. 
revile, maUdictre (jdat,), 
reviliSr, vUwperator. 
revolt from, d^ficere ah ; /ec, feet. 
rich, dives. 
riches, divUus. 

right, rectus : (of situation,) dexter. 
rise, ori7% ior, ortus, (See 443.) 
rivaL (emtUari {dot. or aee.). 
river, Jtumeriy amni*^ JtumuSf 472, o. 
rob, spoUars {abl.). 
rod, virg<By pi. 

rope (s= hanging), suspendium, 
Rome, RoTtia, 
Roman, Ronianus. 
rule, regvla. 
ruling power, to b« rtrum poUri. 



Safety, scUuSf uLis. 

^uSSig, h^^^^^^h f^^iy^ (ace). 

.sake : for the — of, &msd. 

sake, for its own, propter sese. 

salute, salvtoflre. 

same, idem, 

satisfaction, to your, <&c., ex (tua) sen- 

tentid, 
satisfactorily, ex senientid. 
satisfy, satisfacere (dot.). 
say, dicere : (s asserts) ait. 
say that — not, negare, 
say : not to say, ne dicam. 
say : they (= people) say,/cn*7i». 
say : as they say, , > ^ ^.„„^ 
saymg: as the — is, 5 
says he, inquit. 
sauce, canaimentwn, 
scarcely, vix, 
aea, mare. By sea and land, terrd 

fiuiT'igus, 
season, tempeatas. 
seasoning, condimentum. 
fiecond, alter. 
sedition, sedUio. 
sec, videre; (= distinguish ; have the 

sense of sight) cemere. 
see that you don% vide ne. 
see (plainly) through (any thing), aXi- 

quid perspectum habere^ 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vid^iria. 
seem, Tulerij vistis. 

15* 



seize on, incessere {of/ear^ •&c.), 229. 
self, selves. (See 368.) I myseif, 

ipse, 3'i. 
sell, venders {vendid^ vendU). 
sell, ntut. venire {p&ieo)^ 2b7. 
senate, senaius. 
send, mUtere. miSy miss. 
send forward, prasmittere. 
send (news by letter), perscribere. 
send to the assistance of, attxilio miii 

tere {ttpo datives). 
sentence, sententia. 
serpent, serpens. 
serve a campaign, sHpendium merere^ 

or mererij 30S. 
serves, est (with dat. 237). 
service, to be o^ prodesse (dat.). 
serviceable, idoneus, 
sesterce, sestertiua. 
set on fire, incendere. succendere. Sec 

299. 
set out, pTojucxscxyJedus. 
set out to the assistance of, ccm^ie 

proficisd {two datives). 

several, plures. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravis: gravior^ 409, g. 

severity, gravitas. 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, prof under e^fudif us. 

should, = ought, deberej oportet^ 126 ' 

or (after Ezerc. 49, Pt. I.) part 

in dus, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), praibere. 
Sicily, Sicilia. 
sick, c^«r, grOf grum: (of body or 

miiu£) cegrotus. 
side, to be on our, a nobis stare. 
siege, obsidio. 
silence, silentium: {habit of) tacUur' 

nitas, 
silent, iacitus: {habitually) tacitumus. 
silent, to be, silere, tacere. See 299. 
silver, argerUum. 
sin, peccare, 

since, quum^ quoniamt 492 
sister, soror, 
size, magnitudo. 
skilled in, peritus (gen,). 
slaughter, irucidare, 
slave, servus. 

slave, to be the, servire {dot.}. 
slay, ocaderey nd^ eis, 
sleep, somnus, 

smack o^ redolire (ooc.), ) n^g 
smell of, olerSf > * 

snatch away, eriperej ripu, rept {dot oi 

pcrs.). 
snares, insidiee. 
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■now, niSf nims. 

90 near home, torn prope a domo. 

M. The thing is so, re§ Ua $e kabet, 

Socrates, SocratsSf Oen. u, 

sold, to be, venire (^eruo), 267. 

«oinc, aliqui»f mttapiam, 392. See 

nc te X. and 390, v. 
some one or other, neado qtUtf 394. 
some body of consequence, aliottUf 396. 
some other place, to, alio» 394. 
some other place, from, aliunde, 
some other direction, in, alio. 
some other direction, from, aliunde. 
some considerable^ aliquarUum, 
some — others, ahi-^aUL 
sometimes Tuntnunquamf aliquandoy 

irUerdum, See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

compar, 408 : or translate by paulo 

with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, piget me {gen.), 
soul, animta. 
sow, aerere^ aev^ aai, 
8 pain, Hlapania, 
3j)are, parcere, pepere (dot.). 
Bpeak, loquif lociUua, 
speak the truth, verum dicere, 
spear, haata, 
speech, oraiiOy 249. 
spend his life, vUam agere. 
spend his time (in), tempua impendgre. 

337. 
spoken ill of| to be, maleaudire, 
sport: to make — oil iUudere. lua 

(dat.). 
stand in need of, e^ere (gen, abl.). 
stand by, adeaae (oat.). 
8tar, atdlOf See 61. 
stay (in a place), cammorari, 
starvation, famea, 
state, reapubUca. 
stick, baciUum, 

stir out of the city, urbe exetdere^ 249. 
stone, lapiay adj, lapidetta, 
storm, oppugnare (ace.), 
storm, to take by, per vim expugnare, 
strange, mirua. 
strength, 9tre», turn, 
strip off, eruere. 

strive, nt^, enitij niausy ntaru«, ut. 
struck (by atoneay lightnings <&c.), u^isa. 
study, ahtdere (c^.). 
subject to, obnoxiua (dat.). 
succeed (= follow), excipert (ace.), 
raccessfully, ex aententta. 
succour, auccurere (dot.). 



such, talia. 

such is your temperance, qua iua est 

temperantiOy 56. 
such a manner, in, ita (u/), 
suffer, ainerey aiv ; patty paaaua* Set* 

532. 
suggestion, at your, te audore, 
suitable, idoneuay 212. 
BVOkyaoL 

superior, to be, > anieeellcrey pneatan, 
surpass^ 5 229. 

superstition, auperatitio, 
supper, ccena, 
support ( = nourish), alerey a/u, alit, cr 

cUt. 
surround, circumdHre (urbem muro, or 

murum urbi). 
survive, aupereaae, 
survivor, auperateay itia. 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendsre 

animiy animo (orjM necessary, 

animia, / 

suspicion, auapicio. 
swallow, nirundoy dinia 
swear, jurare. 
Syracuse, Syrajcuaee. 



T. 



aumere 



Take,t capere (cepy capt) : 

(tfunw, aumpt). See 492. 
take oy storm, expugnare, 
take in good part, boni conaukrey 185. 
take away, adimcrey eximere. See 385, 

o (em, empt) : eripere (dot. of pers.). 
take measures against, conaulere in 

(ace.), 
take cruel measures against, crudeliter 

in (aliqu^m) conaulere, 
take a camp, exuere hoatea caalrisy 233 
tBtke care, cavere, caVy caut, 
take care that, vide (tu). 
take under one*s protection, tueriy 374. 
take hold of, prehendere. 
teach, docercy two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the lyrey fidibua docer^ 

(i. e. teadi wUh ox on the atringii). 
teacher, magiater; fem.magiatra, 
temple, templum, 
tenacious, ienax (gen.), 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, eiger, 
thank, granaa agere, 
that (aner doubty dew/y &c, with neg.), 

quin» 



* Rarius inierdum quam nonnunquam eve mementa 
t Take arms, arma caperey or aumere, (Cicero,} 
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dbat (after /ear), tie; that — notj iU (or 

nenon), 
that, as nom. to 'i«,' Ac, agrees with 

nom. after it, 386, m. 
that famous, tUe, 381. 
that (after ' it remainSi* ' UfdUowa '), id, 
laat too, et ia; idemque^ > »pg 
that too not, nee w, J ^*°*' 

that only, w (femum, 385. 
Thebes, Jlieb^Bfarvm, 
then ^ s at that time^, turn, 
then I =s after), demde^ inde, 
then ( =s thert^re), igtiur, Uague, 
there, {6t. 

there is no doubt, rum eat dtUtiumquin. 
there are some who (think), sunt qtU 

{putent). 
there are not wanting, non deaunt qui 




there ar« found some who, reperitaUur 

qui {aubj,), 
think, ccTWcrc, jmtarey exiatimare^ ar- 

b^rarif See 257. 
think nothing of, nUvUi facerej 266. 
thigh, /emitr, oiHay n, 
tiling. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qtuB rea, 36. 
thirst for, aiHrCf ace, 240. 
this being the case, quce quum ita aint, 
thousand, mHUf acy. ; pi. imilia^ subst. 
threaten, miriari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenti. 
three days, space of, trtduum, 
three years, space of, triennium. 
through, expressing the oauaey sign of 

throw before, prqjicHrej jec^ ject (see 
75, y. 

throw off, eruere. 

till, colerej colu, cult, 

till, donecj dwrn^ quoad^ 507, &c. 

time, at that, id temporia. 

time : at the time oi the Latin Games, 

Lydia Laiima, 
time, for a long, dvdumi diUy jamdur 

duTTiy &c. See 420. 
times, tw3 or three ( = several times),* 

bia terque. 
times, two or three ( = not more than),* 

bia terve, 
dmes. many times as great, muUia 

rrtHma major, 
, timidtia. 
tired : am — of, ttadet me (gen.^. 
to death (after oondemn)y capUxa, 
to BO purpose, nequvcquam^ fruatra. 
See 33. 



to each other ^ofier anUrary^ compare)^ 

inter se, 
toga, toga. 

together (after to compare)^ inter ac. 
to-morrow, craa, 
tongues: to hold their — , 299. 
too much, nimiua {nimiua aotnnuaf oi 

rumitmi aomni), 
too dear, nimio. 

top of, aummiUf {adj. See 179). 
torch, tcsda, 
tortured : to be — in mind, diacrucian 

animi. 
towards, adveraua^ergay 470: in, 281. 
treachery, proditio, 
treason, proditio. 
treaty tfoBdua, eria. 
tribune, triburma. 
triumph, triumphua, 
triumph in, per triumpkum (ducere). 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Gauls, de Galiia triumphare. 
troublesome, maleatua^ 
Troy, Trcja. 

true : it is — but, iUequxdem — aed^ 383. 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, fddia. 
truth, veritaa, 

turn back, r€ft>erterey reverti^ 339. 
turn out, evadere^ vaa, 
turn it into a fault, vUio vertere^ 242, 

Tuscan, Tuacua, 

two days, space of, biduum. 



U. 



Unacquainted with, rudia igen.). 
unbecoming, it is, dedecet {ace.). 
unburied, inhimuUua. 
under favour, bond tud veniH. 
under such an age, 306. 
I understand, irtieUigtre. lex, lect. 
undertake, auadpere: ( = engage to duj 

redpere. 
undertake to corrupt, corrumpendum 

auadpere. 
unexpectedly, de improviao. 
unfriendly, vnimicua, 
unless, ntai, 451. 
unless indeed, niai vero^ ox forte 
unless I am mistaken, niaimefaUU. 
unlike, diaaimUia {dat.\ 
unmindful, imm^jnor (gen.). 
unskilled in, imperitiia {gen,). 
unteach, deaoeere; {ttoo aecua.) 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 



* Bis tbbqvs augebtt, mmuet bis tibvb noiahan. 
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unwilling, ?.„„^„. 

unwiUingly, J ^"'^'^"^^ 

unworthy, inaignus {abl.). 

use, tUi (usue), abl. 

use, make a bad — of, male uti (abl). 

use, make a perverse — of, perverse uH 

(abL), 
useful, utilisj 212. 
useless, inuttliay 212. 
utter many falsehoods, multa meniiri 

(de), 38. 



V. 



Vain, m, Tiecguic^uam ; frueira (See 

33). 
value, tBstimare^ 264. 
valuable, pretiosus, 
very (with auperl.)^ vel, 410. 
very many, permuUi. 
very much, permulta, 
very little, perpauca. 
very, to be translated by magnus or 

9U!mmu8y when the adj. after * very ' 

is translated by a subst. * Is very 

lumorable* * magno honori estj* 242. 
vice, vUium, 
violence, vis, 
virtue, virtus^ virtutis, 
virtuous, konestus,^ 
virtuously, honeste. 
visit (on business)^ adire ; (as a friend) 

visere; (on bitsinessj or noC) coU' 

venire. See 249. 
voyage, to have a prosperous, ex sen- 

tentid navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gererCf gesa^ gest. 

wait, manere, 

wait for, expedare^ opperiri^ prmstdariy 

See 229. 
wait upon, convenire {ace.), 
walk, awJtndare. 
wall, murus; (of a walled city) m«Bnia, 

pi. ; (of a house) paries, ttis : (of a 

garden, Ac.) Tnaeeria. 
wanting to be, aeesse (dai.), 
war, in, beUo. 

warn, mortere (ttt, ne). See p. 222, note, 
washed, to be (of an isknuT), circum- 

fundi, fusus, 
watch oyer, cavere, cop, eaui (daL). 
water, aqua. 
w&ye^JiueiuMf iU. 
way, in such a, iia {ufS. 
«'cary, am, twad me (gen,). 



weight, onuSf eris. 

well, beju : ( = rightly), recfo. 

whatever, guicquid. neut. as sitbst. 

quieun^ue (adj.), 
wheat, iriticum, 
when, qimnii quando, 105. { =z as soon 

as) ubi, vt, 612. 
whence, unde, 
where, vbi, 
where you are, istic ; from where you 

are, istine ; to wherC) <l»c. iatuc, 
where in the world, vhi or vJbinam 

gentium. 
whether — or (of two statements left 

doubtful), sive — site : seu^seu. 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; num {in singU 

dependent questions), 
which (of two), uter. 
•whip with roaSf virgis ctsdere; cectd, 

ass. 
white, albus. 
whither, quo. ' 
why, cur, quare, 105. 
whole, totus, univertus. (See 179.) 
will, againstmy, invitus. Against the 

, will of Caius, invito Caio. 
willing to be, velle. 
wind, ventus. 



wine, mnum. 



winter (as adj.), hibemus. 

wisdom, sapierUia. 

wise, sapiens. 

wish, velle, 142. 

wish well to, cupere altcui. 

with, cwn, 

with, after, ' to do.* de. 

with, after * to make a beginning,* a, ab. 

ith=«^ in the estimation ^("If" 



with 



[ in thepresenceof, J *'«^'"«-) 
without, sine; ot adj. expers (gen.). 
without, to be, carere {abl.). 
without bein^ heard, inauaitus, a, trni. 
without : berore partic. svbst., non, or 

some other negative, with parti* 

ciple, 363, c. neque, ut non, guin, 

520. 
without, after nunquam and befoi^ 

particip. subst, quin vfiffi ntbj^ 

88, c, 
wolf, lupus. 
wonder at, admirari, 
wonderful, minis. 
wont, to be, soUre, solilus sum, 
wool, lana, 
word, verbwn. 
word for word, ad verbum. 
woTBhip, to, eoUrdf eoiUf culL 
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world, mundus: orbia tcrrcc or terra- 
rum, 
world, in the (after supcrl.)^ vel, 410. 
worthy, dignus (obL), 
would nave been (better), > fuUf not 
would be (tedious, &c.), ) fiautt, 
wound, vtUnu8y erU. - 
wound, Jerirej iccrs, 299- 
wretched, inucrf a, lan. 



write (news), perxrWet^, 



Y. 

Yesterday, hcri, 
young, jwenia. 
youth (= time of), JuvcntuSy iUUf ja 

vents. 
youdi (=x body of), Jtiz*entiis, Seo 338 



INDEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Worda Ibllowed by (s) are distinguished from Iheir synonymes. 



A, ab, abs, 348. 

ab hinc : not wUk ordinals. Place ofy 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare ; facere ; sentirc, 348. 

amanu servus, 348. 

abdicare magistratum, or se magis- 
tratu, 308. 

abesse (s), 227, r. (proplus). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue — quod or ut)*, 513. 

accendere (s), 299, h. 

accidere fs), 374, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

ACCUSATIVE of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after /ojert, dicere^ opinari^ Ac. 
p. 55, 8. 

acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (s), 227, q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire (s), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliqiiid alicui, or aliqucm 
aliquare, 233. 

sdes (s), 356, y. 

a;qualis, 212, x. 

tequi boni facere, 185*. 

setemus (s), p. 49, c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aiiquando (s), > aqo 

allquantum (s), J 

aliud — aliud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), 4U0, d. 

am are (s), p. 68, a. 

ambulatum est, 296. 

amlttere (s), 56, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 
amcenus (s), 212, v. 



an, in singU queationSf 120, f. 

an non (8)j 122, b. 

an quisquam 7 p. 139, c. 

anima, -us (s), 92, c. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 51, i 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis seu JarUy 272, p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auxiliari (s), 222, k. 

ave (s). 28i, s. 

avere (s), 420. 

avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 

Beatus (s)^ 443. 
bibere (s), 273, k. 

bona tua venia, 428. 
boni consulere, 185. 
BUT qfier nemo, nuilus, &c. i'U 

C. 

cadere (b\ 299, i. 

callere la\ 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b), 

carere (s). 273, h. 

caritas (s), 28L r. 

cave putes, 639. 

cavere alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab aS 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187. 



t Bis TBsauB augdnt^ minuet bis tkrte notatiim. 
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CHARGE in the ace. if expressed by a 

neut. pron.f 194. 
circumdare urbem muro, > 9^2 
circumdare murum urbi, J 
civiTAs (n appoa, to the plural name of 

a people : Carmonenses, ^uts est 

civUas, 138, k. 
ciaudus altero pede, 276. 
CGBpi (s), 150, X. 
ccsptus est, 150, x. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVE ofon ADVEBB, p. 37, V. 

compilare, 257, g» 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL forma of the infirUf p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSEQUENCB t» perf subj. for im- 

perf, 418.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s). 249, f. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {when right\ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cujus es temperantise, 56. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur (s), 105, f. 
curare aliquid faciendum, 351. 



D. 



damnare voti, votis, 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a nolenie esse bono, not Latir,. 
152 y. 

dapes (s), 428, b. 

de facie nosse, ^ 

de improviso, > 52 1 . 

de inaustril, j 

debere fs^, 126, f. 

deesse (s), 227, r. 

defendere, 374. 

delictum (s), 428, c 

DBMON8TBATIVE PBON. sometimes ex- 
pressed after qjjmt^ p. 30, note e. 
See 86, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y. 

desperatus, 229. 

deterior (s), 410. 

dicere (sj, 177, q. 

diligere (s), p. 68, a. 

diu (s), 420. 

dolere (b), 521, a. 

dominus (s), 180. 

dono dare, .242, (3^. 

donum (s). 242, h.' 

dubito. See Questions, § 14. 

dudum (s), 420. 

dulcis, 211, Y. 

dum, 494. 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E. 

E re met est, 542. 

®^' . i 400. e. 
ecquis. J » 

edere (s), 257. 

egere (sk 273, h. 

ego creaor, when corrsdj 474, r. 

eo insoientiffi, 512. 

epulae (s), 428, b. 

ergo, with^en.y 207. 

esse tionori alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, d^c), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

EVER, Iiowiranslaiedf p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 642. 

excedere urbe. urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

exiraere ^s), 385. . 

cxpilare (s), 257, g. 

exspectare (s), 227, z. 

c'xto^ris ( («)> 276, u. 



F. 



fac ut, 539. 

facere de, 291; facere nou possum 

quin, 89. 
facturos pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
fallit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (s), 356, v. 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
feUx (s), 443. 



t Potius dixerim, ubl de re praBterita agatur, perfectum subjunctlvi magis 
evenJtumfacti spectare ; Imperfectum mentem et consilium agentis. Gftntlier. 
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lestinare (s), 177, m. 
fieri potest ut, 129. 
flagitare (a), 257. 
fluvius (s), 472, V. 
forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentior, 452, w. 
frequens (s), 410, n. 
fructus > .3, 33 
.rugea s^ " » 
frustra (s), 33, v. 
fugit me, 209. 
fuit utilius, &c., 426. 
fuDdamental rule for the sequence of 
tenses, 40. 

FUTURE SUBJUNCT., 41. . 



a 



gaudere (s), 521, a. 
gestire (s), 420. 
in:atus (s), 212, y. 



H. 



hosrcs ex drodante, &c., 656. 

haud (s), p. 70, h. 

haud scio an, 116. 

haud scio an nemo, stronger than hatid 

scio an guiscmam. Is the latter 

form correct? See note on Diff, 

qf Idiom, 25. 
herus (s), 180. 
hie, 377, Ac, relating to the more remote 

vxjrdf 378, h: to idde auo potissi- 

mum mmuSf 378, h (3). 
homo (s), 38, y. 
hostis (s), 221, z. 



I. 



icere (s), 299, i. 

id, not to be used as nom. to *to be* 

when a svbst, follows^ but to agree 

wUh that subsLf p. 135, m. 
Id SBtatis 163, 0. 
ID QUOD /or quod ott/y, adds emphasis^ 

p. 27, note *. 
idem ( = 0^). 387. 
idem est qui (or ac, atque), 45, b. 
idoneus (s), 212* ; qui, 486. 
tgnoscere (s), 428, c. 
ille, 49, 377, Ac. : wWi quidem in 'oar- 

tial concessions, followed by a * outi* 

383. 
hnperare (s)^ 78, w. 
impertire aliquid alicui; or aliquem 

aliquft re, p. 86, c. 
tn ante diem, 530. 
in diesj 69, t. 



incendere (s), 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150, x. 

incolimiis (s), 642. 

incumbere rei or in rem; p. dti. 

incusare (s), p. 72, m. 

indigere (s), 257. 

induere, 233. 

inimicus (s), 212, z. 

iNFiNiTivs, with participle or subsL in 

the nom. by attraction, 54. 
Inquit, 177, q. 
inspergere aliquid alicui or aliquem aK- 

iqu& re, p. 86, d. 
instar : when to be used, 207. 
inter se contraria. 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402 ; in neg. senUnces, see 

noteg. 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest Ciceronis esse eloqueniis, 

wrong, 152, z. 
interficere (s\ 308. 
interim (s), 402. 
invenire (s), 177, o. 
ipse ( = exactly), 308. 
IPSE, vnih^ers. pron,, when in the nom., 

when tn oblique case, 368. 
IPSE, hardly ever in the nom, {in Cic.) 

after appended met, p. 1^1, c. 
iraBci(s),222. 
is sum Qui, 483. 
is (ea, id), the usual pron. for the Hiird 

person where there is no emphasii, 

no distinction to be marked, 37, u. 
iste, that of yours, 377 (c). 
iste, in letters, refers to the place 

where one^s correspondent resides, 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
t^a justum, si est. •&c.. 451. 



J. 



jampridem cupio. 413. 

juBEBE (ace. with inf.; ut when usca 

absolutely), p. 80, h. 
jucunde vlvi non Potest, 504. 
mcundus (s), 211, v. 
juvare (s), 222, k. 



L. 



Isetari, 521. 

latet me, or mihi fhad), 259, & 
Ubenter( = /t;S;«to), 492. 
libertinus > r_v k^i 
Ubertus ^(s).56L 

licet (s), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato, 153^ b^ & 
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licet (althou^k)t 451. 
iocare aiiquid lacieDdum. 
locare (s), 490, v. 
loqui (s), 177, q. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
higcre (s), 521, a. 



M. 

maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto. &c., 280, q. 

major anms viginti, Ac, Q. on S 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandate (s), 78, w. 

me (miserum) qui, 486, i. 

moderi (s), 222, 1. 

medicina >, v o-.y , 

medicamentum ^\P)*^*f^' 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memini legere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere (7i«, tU), 95 ; s. 99, c. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

miserari ^ 

misereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me 3 

modo, 494. 

moenia (s), 233. 

moerere (a), 521, 

monere t, trf ; »ic ; ace, wilh in/., 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munus (a), 242, h. 

mums (s), 233. 



N. 



nam appencted tointerrogativeSf p. 140, 

quis (notf ufj 

nemo), | when a purpose is 

quid (noty ut ( expressed wUhmU 



ne 



ne 






emphasis on 
negatiye, 80. 



the 



nihil), 
ne unquam (not^ 

ut nunquam), J 
ne = that after verbs of fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 185. 
ne dicam. 443. 
necare (s), 308. 
necesse est. 504. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum ^ut), 145. 
nemo plctor, 443 : nemiais, nemine ; 

see note p. 129. 



neque, with verb = withoui^ 520. 

nequicquam (s), 33, v. 

nescio quls, 394. 

nescioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477 

nihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle =3 would not, 541. 

nomen est mlhi Caio, 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

non possum quih {forfaeere nou pos* 
sum quin} or, non possum non 
with inftn.) should not be imitated, 
[Cicero gtwtes non possum 
quin ezclamem, from Plautus.] 

non quod, or quo — sed, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum {or sed) etiam, 257. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 365. 

NOSTRUM, YESTKUM, after partitives^ 
and with omnium, 372 

nullusdubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 



O. 



OB, in oberro. Ac. ^sani!), luAl, 248, r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, Ac. (s), 249, u. 

obviam ire. 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
opersB pretium est, 532. 



..I 



126. 



opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, £ 
oportet me facere, 
oportet (ego) faciam, 
opperiri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
opprobrium (b), 242, i. 
optare (s). 420, opto ut. p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170, i. 
opus est properato. 177. 
opus absolutum haoeo, 364. 



t Moneo, = to warn a person to do somethtng, sometimes takes infin. instead 
of ttt with subj. — Cic. hardly ever uses the infin. if any particular witject in 
named i—^atio vpsa mojtbt, amicUioM compababb. 
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©rare (s), 257.* 

OBIGJN Ot TH£ PE&FECT WITH * HAVS ' 
IN MODEBN LANGUAQE8, p. 130, O. 

oriundus > ^ v cd 



$ 



P. 



pace tul dixerim, 428. 
par (s), 212, x. 
parSre(8),222. 
parum (s), 402. 
paries (s), 233. 

PAKTICZPIAL BUBSTAKTIVB, CaUtlOn 

26. See also p. 151, e. 
i»abt:ciples in bus and dus, S 46, p. 

126. 
pAKTiciFLEs of depoxicnt verbs, 365. 
pasci (s), 257, k. 
pati (s), 532.* 

pejor (s), 410. 

PEBF. BUBj. (for imperf.) in a contc- 

quence with ut, 418: in obi. narr, 

p. 161, z. 
pbbsonal pbon. expbessed, wJien there 

is a distinction between two actians^ 

of the same ©ertfon, p. 17, Tuitt, 
persuadere (s), 222, i. 
persuasum est mihi, 291. 
persuasissimum habeo {J>ad)^ 291, z. > 
petere (s), 257.* 
pietas (s), 281, r. 
plerique: plerorumque plerarumque, 

not founds 291. 
polliceri (s), 17, 1. 
polUceri, wUh infin. fut. 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257.* 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post — annos quam excesseraC; or ex- 

cessit, 310, s. 514. 
posthabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
postquam, 512. 
postulare (s), 257.* 
potare, 257, k. 
potenUaJ/x 45^ 
potestas 5 ^^'» *^^* 
potestatem sui facere, 451. 

pnemiuin (s), 242. 

prffisens, >227 o 

prsesentem esse, £**"» "<• 
oriestolari (s), 227, z. 
preterit (non me), 259. 
prehendere (s), 492. 

BBNT qfUr lA in nnneciion wWifut,^ 

p. 14^ t. 



PBB8SNT and iMPBBr. PAS8iv£ of Eng- 
li^ verbf 135, e. 

PBESENT or PBBF. fiufiJ. ill conncctum 
with infin. where the general rtU' 
would require imperf, or pluperf., 

pridem (s), 420. 

prim-um, o (s), 83, a, 

probnim (s), 242, i. 

C pro re nata, ) 

< pro virili, V 542. 

Z pro eo ac mereor, 3 

pro tu4 temperantia, 56. 

proBlium (s), 348, t. 

profugus (s), 276, n. 

projicere se alicui ad pedes; or ad 

alicujus pedes, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s). 17, 1 
properare (s), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace), 512. 
propius abesse, 319. ' 
prospei^(8), 443. 
prospicere, ^ 000 
providere, S 
proxime, 512. 
proximus, 211. 
pugna (s), 348, t. 
purgandi sui causa, 334. 
putares (you toould have Utaughtj^ 426. 



a. 



quae res, 36. 

quae quum ita sint, 492. 

quo; tua est temperantia, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, f. 

quam nullus^ 492. 

quam ut sit, &c, {after compar.), 480. 

quam brevissime, &c., 410. 

quam omitted after amplius, <&c., 6&2, k. 

quamquam, > 45J gge note u. 

quamvis, S 

quanta maxima potest esse, &c., 410 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid SBtatis, 164, 0. 

quid facerem 1 427, c 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note c^ p. 3(\ and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin after verbs of doubtinff, Ac, in 

negative sentences, 85, ^. 
quippe (qui), 432, a. 
quisestqui? 477. 
quis sum qui 1 483. 
quis<][uam, 389, 390, (>). 
ei quisquam, 391, w. 
quiaquam : an est ^ qui ? 477. 
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qoisque : dootissimuB quitqucy 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 
quo,'63, toUhmU compar.j p. 216. e 
quo amentiffi, 512. 
quoad ejus, &c., 512. 
quod sciam, 56. 
quominus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, <&c., 174. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquisque cstj qui (subj.), 477. 
)suin intcrrogaretur, noi interrogatus 
essct, 41& 8. 



R. 



re = forth, 249, v. (=i Ipil) 
rccipcre (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p. 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

RELATIVE PHONouN, when U docs Dot 
agree with its proper antecedent, 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1. 
reminlsci (s), 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, Ac, qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reura facere, 187. 
reus, ita meanings 188, L 
revenire > /^v noQ „ 
reverti J (s), 339, p. 

rivus (s), 472, v. 
rogore (a), 257.* 



S. 



salutare (s), 249, f. 

salve (s), 281, s. 

salvus (a), 542. 

sanare (s), 222. 1. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, \At\r ^ 

sapientior quam Caius, J *"''» *"• 

satis, 512. 

satius, ex. 34. 

Boelus (s), 243, g. 

scire (s), 385. 

86 often inserted by Cvc, ajier vclle, p. 

55, r. 
secundum aliquem decemorc, 504. 
securus (s), 542. 
sempiternus (a), 123, c. 
Bcnsit delapsus, 149, u. 
sententiE (ex), 17. 
ei ^whether ^ p. 158, t. 



J 391, 



-w. 



el hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (mood), 451 
si aliqms \ 



:i^^,;;;s«njw.39i.^'*«2.'- 



SI qui 8, 

si quisquani . 

sive, sou, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (s), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, i.) 

simulac, <&c., 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) : (s), 17, m. 

sm minus, 1 

sin autem, Va^a 

sin secus, r*o** 

sin aliter, J 

sine aliqwa or aliqud, token rigfUt 890,ir 

sine omni cura, wiong^ 391, w. 

sinere (s), 532.* 

spoliare (s), 273. 

Stella (s), 57. 

stipe adium mereri, 30B. 

suadere (s), 222, i. 

suavis (s), 212, v. 

sublevare >/ v 222 v 

subvenire J ^^^» ^^^> ^' 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succurrere (s), 222, k. 

sumcre (s), 492. 

succensere (s), 222. 

summus mons, 179. 

BUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477. 

suPBKLATivE (Old othev odjj, placed iti 

the relai. instead of in the principal 

dause, 53. 



T. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest ut — ut, 534- 

templum (s), 356, y. 

timere (s), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucidare (s), 308. 

-to, -tote {imperative forms in\ 480,x. 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 542. 



U. 



512. 



ubi terrarum, > 

ubinam gentium, J 

universi (s), 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut = a« soon as ; vshen^ 512. 

ut r= that not, 95. 

ut omitted, 417, 6. 

UT NB, wJien used for ne, 77, note. 

ut quisque — ita, 407. 

at lyttn^ 319. 
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iiterlibet (s), 390, u. 
utervis (8), 390, u. 
utinam, 494. 
iitpote qui, 482. 



V. 

vacat mihi. 154 : 337. 
valere apud aliqucm, 463. 
vapalare ab 291. 

rcUin (ut) judices, 417 K 

Telle = 'uK7uZd. Ml. 



velle sibi. 242. 
veDiam aare, 428, o, 
verbi causj, 443. 
vereri (s), 99, e. 
videri, 150, w. 
vir (b), 38, y. 
VIS, €Ucl. p. 69, note g. 
visere (s), 249, b. 
vitium (8), 242, g. 
vitio vertere, Ac, 245J. 
vix crediderim, 428.* 
vocare (s), 51, i. 
Tolucres (s), 480, u. 

vult i ^ ^^ prlnoipein, / .^ 
} eeeo pritioe]>ii. s ^ 



THE END. 
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Harkness^s Elements of Latin Grammar. 

This work is iutended especially for those who do not contemplate 
a collegiate course, but it may be successfully used in any school where, 
for special reasons, a small grammar is deemed desirable. The beginner 
needs to store his mind at the outset with the laws of the language in 
such forms of statement as he can carry with him throughout his whole 
course of study. The convenience and interest of the student in this 
regard have been carefully consulted in the preparation of this manual 
All the paradigms, rules, and discussions, have been introduced in the 
exact language of the author's Grammar, by which it may at any time 
be supplemented. While, therefore, in many schools this work will be 
found a sufficient Latin Grammar, it may be used in others, either as 
preparatory to the larger Grammar, or in connection with it 

No separate references to this volume will ever be needed in editions 
of Latin authors, as the numbering of the articles is the same as in the 
larger Grammar. 



From Prcs. Cobleioh, Tenn^fssee Wesley- 

" This work is very timeiy. I regard 
it as indisT)ensabJe in maDy schools in the 
South." 

From Prof. "W. H. ToirNQ, Ohio UtU- 
verHty. 

'•^ I most heartily oommend this work. 
I have for some time felt its need. It 
seems to make your Latin coarse com- 
plete." 

lY'om Prof C. G. Hitdboh, Genesee Wea- 
ley am, Semwaa/ry^ lAma^ N, Y. 

" I can heartily recommend it I think 
that it is snperior to all rivals." 

From Profl H. D. Walker, OrangeviUe 
Academy^ Fa. 

" In my opinion, no work of Professor 
Harkness will he more widely nsed, or 
more valuable, than this. It supplies a 
want long felt by teachers. It is clear, 
thorough, and sufficiently extended for 
ordinary students." 

From Prof S. H. Manlkt, Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa. 

" I think it one of the finest compendi- 
ums of Grammar I have ever seen. It 
must prove of groat service as a prepara- 
tory drill-book." 



From Prof. L. F. Pabkks, Iowa College. 

**I feel under personal obligation for 
this new incentive and aid to classical 
study." 

I^om H. P. Lanb, mgh School, Temple- 
ton^Maes. 

**It is exae&y adapted to our wants. 
We use all of Harkness^s books— Gram- 
mar; Beader, and Composition. We con- 
sider them emphatically ^ the best^ " 

From Prof. J. A. Exlleb, Heidelberg 
College, Ohio. 

" I was surprised to find so Aill an out- 
line of Latin Grammar comprised within 
such narrow limits." - 

From Prof. M. B. Buows^I^otre'Dame 
Univereiiy. 

" In my opinion, it is iust the book 
which has long been needea. It is a book 
to be learned enMre^ and is complete as &r 
as it goes. Prof Harkness deserves the 
thanks both of students and teachers." 

From Bev. B. G. Nokthkop, Secretary 
qf Board qf Education, Conn. 

"lam highly pleased with Harkness^s 
Elements of Latin Grammar. Its brevity 
commends it for beginners and for all 
contemplating a partial Latin course of 
study." 



D. APPLETON & CO:S PUBUCATI0N8. 



Arnold^s First Latin Book ; 

Remodelled and Rewritten, and adapted to the Ollendorff Method of 
Instruction. By ALBERT HARKNESS, A. H. 12mo, 802 pages. 

Under the labors of the present author, the work of Arnold has nndexgone radical 
changes. It has been adapted to the OSendoiff improyed method of iDstnietion, and is 
snporior to the former work in its plan and aQ the details of instruction. While it pro- 
ceeds in common with Arnold on the principle of imitation and repetition, it pursnes 
much more exactly and with a surer step the progressive method, and aims to make the 
pupil master of every individual subject before he proceeds to a new one, and of each 
subject by itself before it is eooiblned with others ; so that he is brought graduafiy and 
surely to xmderstand the n^t difficult combinstions of the language. An important 
finture of this book is, that it carries along the Syntax i>ari passu with the Etymology, 
so that the student is not only all the while becoming ikmiliar with the forms of the lan- 
guage, but is also learning to construct sentences and to understand the mutual relations 
of their component parts. 

Spedal care has been taken in the exercises to present such idioms and expressions 
alone as are authorized by the best dassic authors, bo that the learner may acquire by 
example as well as precept, a distinct idea of pure Latinity. 

It has been a leading object with the author so to classify and arrange the various 
topics as to simplify the subject, and, as &r as possible, to remove the disheartening diffi- 
culties too often encountered at the outset in the study of an ancient language. 

I^-om W. E. ToLMAN, Instructor 4n Pravidmoa Mgh School 
" I have used Arnold's Ffa»t Latin Book, remodelled and rewritten by Mr. Ilarknesa, 
in my classes during the past year, and find it to be a work not so much remodelled and 
rewritten as one entirely new, both In its plan and in its adaptation to the wants of the 
beginner in Latin." 

I^otn Wii, EuasBLL, Editor o/fJie First Series of the Boston Journal of Edwaiion, 

"The form which this work has taken under the sklllfhl hand of Mr. H. is marked 
throughout by a method purefy elementary, perfectly simple, gradually prdgressive, and 
rigorously exact Pupils trained on such a manual cannot fkll of becoming distinguished, 
in their subsequent progress, for precision and correctness of knowledge, and for rapid 
advancement in genuine scholarsiiip.'' 

I^om Gbobqs Gapron, Principal of Worcester High School. 

'^I have examined the work with care, and am happy to say that I find it superior 
to any similar work \nth which I am acquainted. I shall recommend it to my next 
class." 

From J. E. Boffls, Profe^or of Ancient Langv>ages in Michigan University. 

" I have examined your First Book in Latin, and am exceedingly pleased both with 
tho plan and execution. I shall not £iil to use my influence toward iatroducbig it into 
the classical schools of this State." 



J), APPLETON <& CO:S PUBLICATIONS. 



Harkness^s Caesar. 

This edition of Oassar's Commentaries, intended to follow the Latin 
Reader, aims to introduce the student to an appreciative study of Latin 
authors. The text is the result of a careful collation of the several edi- 
tions most approved by European scholars. The notes are intended to 
guide the faithful efforts of the learner, and to furnish him such collateral 
information as will enable him to understand the stirring events recorded 
in the Oonmtentaries, and such special aid as will enable him to surmount 
real difficulties of construction and idiom. They will thus, it is hoped, 
render an acceptable service both to the instructor and the learner, by 
lightening jJie burden of the one, and by promoting the progress of the 
other. The dictionary has been prepared with special reference to the 
wants of the student. 

The Life of Caesar, the Map of Gaul, and the diagrams and illustra- 
tions which accompany the notes, will greatly add to the value of the 
work. 



From TreB. Akin, Union Oollege^ N. Y. 

** This edition of the Commentaries is 
admirably snited, not merely to fflve the 
student an acqnalntanoe with his immedi- 
ate text-book, but also to develop those 
habits of investigation, that thonghtfohiess 
in regard to the scope of the whole subject 
and that style of vigorous, tasteftil, and 
idiomatic rendering, which are among the 
rarest, as they are 'certainly among the 
most important, results of classical study .^* 

From B. H. Taylob, LL. D., PhiUipe 
Academy^ Andover, Mass. 

"The notes are prepared with a judi- 
cious appreciation of the wantsof the pnpiL 
They show the hand of the finished schouu*, 
as well as of the experienced teacher." 

From Prof. "W. A. Paokabd, Princeton 
CoUege, N. J. 

" The notes are models of what the be- 
ginner needs to interest and guide him. 
The text is fhmished with the best illus- 
trations in the way of maps and plans." 

From Prof. W. T. Johnson, Notre-Darne 
Ufi/^oersity^ Ind. 
"This is certainly an excellent text- 
book—superior to any other edition of the 
Commentaries now in use." 

From Pres. MoEldowney, Albion Col- 
lege^ Midi. 

" This is the most valu:i>>lc edition of 
CcDsar with which I w\\ iicquaiiitcd." 



From i*rof. H. W. Hatnis, XJnk/oefrsiby ff 
Vermont, 

"Never before have I seen such a lucid 
and simple explanation of GsDsar^s bridge 
across toe Bhine." 

F^om Ptof. C. 9. Habeington, WesUyan 
VhivewHy^ Conn. 

"The student who uses this edition 
must read CsBsar with a lively relish." 

From Prof. W. A. Stevnns, Denison UnU 
'oerHip Ohio. 

" The notes are gotten up on the right 
principle, and are greatlv superior to those 
of similar works in England." 

From Prof. J. E. Gintneb, Oiterbein Vhi- 
'veraiit/y Ohio. 

"Thte is the only edition of Caosar rec- 
ommended to our dasscs." 

F^om A. D. Sandboen, Wilton Seminary ^ 
Iowa. 

" I know of no work of the kind in 
which the notes so fally meet the wants 
of both teacher and pupil. I am delighted 
with the life of Caesar.'^ 

From Prof. S. IIassell, Staie Normal 
University y Del. 

" This edition of Ca>sar is superior to 
an others published in tiiis country. The 
biograpliical sketch of the Boman com- 
mander is a splendid production." 



D. APPLETON ik CO:S PUBLICATIONS, 

Second Latin Book. 

Comprising an Historical Latin Reader, with Notes and Kules for 
Translating, and an l^ercise Book, developing a Complete Ana- 
lytical Syntax, in a series of Lessons and Exercises, involving 
the Construction, Analysis, and Reconstruction of Latin Sen- 
tences. By ALBERT HARKNESS, A.M., Senior Master in the 
Providence High School. 12mo, 862 pages. 

This work is desi^od as a sequel to the anthor^s ** Fh«t Latin Book." It comprises 
a complete analytical syntax, exhibiting the essential stractore of the Latin language, 
fh)m its simplest to its most expanded and elaborate form. 

The anrangement of the lessons is decidedly philosophical, gradu^y progressive, 
and in strict accoidance with the law of development of tho human mind.* Eveiy new 
principle is stated in simple, dear, and accurate language, and IQustrated by examples 
carefully selected from the reading lessons, which the student is required to translate, 
analyze, and reconstruct Ho is also exercised in forming new Latin sentences on given 
modds. Hiis, while it gives variety and interest to what would otherwise be in tho 
highest d^ree monotonous, completely fixes in the mind the subject of the lesson, both 
by analysis and synthesis. 

The careful study of this volume, on the plan recommended by the author, will 
greatly Ijicllitato the pupirs progress in the higher departmente of the language. Buch 
la the testimony of the numerous institutions in which Harkness*s improved edition 
of Arnold has been introduced. 

From J. A Spxncbb, D. D., lata Pnqfesaor qf Latin in Bvo'Ungton CoUege^ N. J. 

** The present volume appears tome tooanyout ezcellentiy the system on which 
the late lamented Arnold bi^ed his educational works ;.' and in the Selections for Bead- 
ing, the Notes and Rules for Translating, the Exercises in Translating into Latin, tho 
Analyses, ete., I think it admirably adapted to advance the diligent student, not only 
rapidly, but soundly, in an acquaintance with the Latin language.'* 

From Pbof. Gammell, of Brown UMAtersUy. 

" ISie book seems to mc, as I anticipated it would be, a valuable addition to the works 
now in use among teachers of Latin in the schools of the United States, and for many 
of them it wUl undoubtedly form an advantageous substitute.'* 

From Peop. Lincoln, of Brown Und^eraity, 

" It seems to mo to carry on Inost successfWly the method pursued in the First 
Book. Though brief, it is very comprehensive, and combines judldous and skilfWly- 
foroked exercises with systematic instruction.'* 

From J. J. Owen, D. D., Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages and Liter a- 
I ^ '^ure in the Free Academy^ New York, 

^'This Second Latin Book gives abundant evidence of the auibor*s learning and 
tact to arrange, simplify, and make accessible to the youthftal mind the great and fhnda- 
mental principles of the Latin language. The book is worthy of a place in every 
classical school, and I trust will have an extensive sale.** 

Fr&m Peop. Andeeson, ofLewisburg Unieersity^ Pennsj/lvcmia, 

"A faithftil use of the work would diminish the drudgery of the student's earlier 
studies, and focilitato his progress in his subsequent course. I wish the work a wide 
circuJation." 
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STAITDABD CLAaSICAL WOBKS. 



Arnold's GrMk Btttling Book, eoBUdnins Vom Bnbotaiietf of the. 
Practical Introduction to Qreek Constming and a TreatiM on 
the Greek Particles ; also, copious Belections from Qreek An- 
thors, with Critical and Bzplanatoiy English Holes, and a Lexi- 
con. ISmo. 618 pages. 

Boise's EsDoroises in Groek Broio Composition. Adapted to 
the First Book of Xenophon's Anabasis. Qjr Jaios B. Boxsb, 
Prof, of Qreek in Uniyeraity of Mldiigan. 19mo. 185 pages. 

duunpUn's fSbsaX nad OomprohttnBiTe Qrook Gnunaiar. Bj 
J. T. Chaxpuv, Professor of Qreek and Latin in Waterrille 
College. ISmo. S08 pages. 

first Lessons in Greek;* or, the Beginner*s Companion-Book 
to Hadley's Grammar. By Jaus Momua WaiTON, Bector of 
Hopkins^s Qranunar^hool, New Haren, Ct ISmo. 

Eftdley's Greek Gnunniar,* for Schools and Colleges. By Jaubb 
Hadlbt, Professor in Yale College. ISmo. 806 pages. 

Elements of the Greek Grammar. iSmo. 

Herodotui, Seleotlons from; comprising mainly such portions 
as giro a Connected History of the BaKt, to the Fall of Babylon 
and the Death of Cyms the Great. By HmtnAif M. JoaiooH, 
D. D., 12mo. 185 pages. 

Homer's Hied, according to the Text of Wou*, with Notes, by 
John J. Owbh, D. D., LL. D., Professor of the Latta and Graek 
Languages and Literatare in the Free Academy of the City of 
New York. 1 vol., ISma 759 pages. 

Odyssey, according to the Text of Wolt, with Notes l?y 

John J. Owin. Sixteenth Bditlon. 19mo. 

Xnkner's Greek Grunmar. Translated by Professors Bdwabds 
and Tatlob. Laige ISmo. 690 pages. 

Sendriok's Greek Ollendorff.* Being a Progressive Bzhibition 
of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. By Asahsl C. Kbn- 
DBioK, Prof, of Greek Language in the University of Bochester. 
12mo. 871 pages. 

Owen's Xenopkon's Anabasis. A new and enlarged edition, 
with nnmeroas references to Enhner's, Crosby's, and Hadley*s 
Grammars. 13mo. 

Homer's Iliad. 12mo. 7B0 pages. 

Greek Beader. iSmo. 

Acts of the Apostles, in Greek, with a Lexicon. ISmo. 

Homer's Odyssey. Tenth Bdition. ISmo. 

Tknoydides. With Map. ISmo. 700 pages. 

Xenopkon's Cyropeodia. Eighth Edition. ISmo. 

Apology and Crito.* With Notes by W. 8. Ttub, 

ISmo. 180 pp. 
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Plato's 

Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 
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.vejiides't .Hiftory of tlM PaloponneiiMi War, accordiiif 
to the Text InfL. DnrDOBr, with Notes by Johk J. OwBir. With 
Map. 12ma 

Xcmgitop*! Xemoraliilia of Soeratai. With Notes and Intro- 
duction by B. D. C. BoBBinSf Professor of Langoage in Middle- 
bnry College. ISmo. 4^ pages. 

Anabaiis. With Expianlktoiy Notes for the use of 

Schools and Colleges. By Jaiubs R. Boisa, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Michigan. 12mo. 898 pages. 

Anabadf . Chicily according to the Text of L. Dnr- 



SOBV, with Notes by Jobn J. OwBir. Rerised Edition. With 

Map. ISmo. 
Ojnopndia, aocoxding to the Text of L. DmsoBr, 

with Notes by John J. Owxh. ISmo. 
SophoolM's (Edipni Tyxanmu. With Notes for the nse of 

Schools and Colleges, ^y Howabd Crosbt, Professor of 

Greek in the Uniyenltj of New York. ISmo. 188 pages. 



HEBREW AND SYRIAC. 

GeMnim't Hebrew Grumnar. Seventeenth Bdition, with Cor- 
rections and Additions, by Dr. E. Bodiokb. Translated by T. 
J. OoHANT, Professor of Hebrew in Rochester Theological Si^nl- 
nary, New York. 8vo. 861 pages. 

Ulllemaim's Syriae Grammar. Translated from the German. 
By Enoch Hutchinson. With a Coorse of Exercises in Striae 
Grammar, and a Crestomathy and brief Lexicon prepared by 
the Translator. 8yo. 867 pages. 



D. AFPLETOIT h 00., 549 Jb 551 BROADWAY, BT. Y., 



nrBLISH CPWAX1> OF 



800 SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 

Including the Departments of English, Latin, Greek, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Hebrew, and S'yriac; of which a complete 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

ynUUMuU free cf poetage^ to Vum applfkngfor it. 



A sinsrle copy for examinaUon, of any of the works marked 
thns *, will be transmitted by mail, postage prepaid, to any Teach- 
er remitting one-half of its price. Any of ue others will be sent 
by nudl, poStoffe prepaid^ npon receipt of ftill retail price. 
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